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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Brstioman*. writes, “ In Note 6 to a 
very elegant Poem just published, called 
* Religio Clerici,’ the ingenious author 
cites a work thus:—Speculum Stultorum 
MS. Hari, 2422, 1 once saw a thin 
folio in the German language, intituled 


NARREN Spiecet : possibly the book so- 


cited is a translation from the work to’ 
which I allude—-Your Readers would: 
much oblige me, if they would have the 
goodness tu inform me how I may get a 
copy either of NaRrren-Spiece. or of 
Speculum Stultorum.” 

Lector, having read Dr, Carey’s Latin 
verses in our last, p. 64, 4d Hero, re- 
quests to be informed “ whether it was 
so intended, or whether it is a slip of the 
pen, or error of the press, for 4d Hero- 
nem, as he finds in Ovid’s Epistles Le- 
ander Heroni.’*—* Notwithstanding,” 
he proceeds, “* the ancient authorities 
Dr.C. bas quoted for making Cui two syl- 
lables, is it right to take that liberty in a 
short epigram, at the present day, and 
in this country, where it is generally 
pr Jas a yllable 2” 

W. H. says, “* At page 38 of your last 
Magazine for July is an extract from the 
late Dr, Gosset’s Catalogue, in which, 
by a strange blunder, a Book is inserted 
urider the name of J. Cleland, which bad 
no business there. The “ Attempt to 
explain the words, Reason, Substance, 
Person, Creeds, &c.” was written by 
Dr. W. Robertson of Wolverhampton, of 
whom a Life, with his portrait annexed, 
is to be found in Gent. Mag. for 1783.’’ 
—* I wish,” he continues, “I could 
give Clericus the information he re- 
quires of the difference of the two‘ Es- 
says for a new translation of the Bible,’ 
but they are certainly different works, 
and the two editions of the English Book 
are in the Catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum.”” 

We are much obliged to Senior CLE- 
RicuS ANGLICANUS;. and shall be glad to 
renew our acquaintance.—The Article 
now received shall appear in our next, 

We have no recollection of the ‘* Po- 
ditical Dream’’ inquired after by our 
Bath Correspondent. 

A Tyro at Exections may be very 
correct; but the Magazine is-not a pro- 
per Tribunal for such Appeals, 

It gives us concern that we have no 
means of forwarding the Packet of * A; 
Constant Reaver.” The only mode of 
sending is by the Foreign Post, which is- 
expensive, and the letter should be a 
single sheet. 

The silly Hoax of our Lancing Corre- 
spondent is applied to the only use it me- 
rited. 

D.C. L. says, “ R. C, and LL.D. 
seem to understand one another very 





well, but what becomes of the original 

question?—If the Doctorate in Civil Law 

be correctly designated by LL.D.—Legis 

Legum Doctor,—why lay that mode of 

distinguishing Graduates aside? If in. 

correctly, how bappens it to have been 

continued throughout so many ages ?” 
R.C. says, “A correspondent, p. 388. ob- 

serves that Dr. Hallifax’s “ explanation of 

LL.D. was Legis Legum Doctor.” The 

objection to this is that the letters, to give 

that sense, should be divided “ L. L. D.” 

or rather * E, LL. D.” the doubling of a 

letter being the known mode of express- 

ing the plural number. So “ MS.” is 

** Manuscript,” “* MSS.”” is “Manu. 

scripts,”” *‘* Coss.” is ‘* Consules,” 

“ Dece.” is “ Decuriones,” “ Cass, 

Augs.”’ is “ Casares Augusti,” &c. 
Historicus requests of our Readers 

any Biographical Sketches of the follow- 

ing characters, or references to sources 
of information. 

London and Wise, the Royal Gardeners 
and Nurserymen. Are their descend- 
ants still in existence? 

Bridgeman, a landscape gardener, men- 
tioned by Daines Barrington and Lord 
Walpole. 

Switzer, a very remarkable writer and 
ingenious rural artist. 

Hamilton, who formed Painshill, said to 
have been a gardener, but to have im- 
proved himself by studying pictures, 
Of what country was he? | was told’ 
at Painshill, Irish. 

Seuthcote, who laid out and possessed 
Woburn farm in Surrey. 

Wright, a professor of landscape garden- 
ing, commended by Mr. G. Mason, 
Spence, an author commended by Lord 
Walpole as a zealous advocate for the 

modern style of gardening. 

Wheatley, the well-known author of Ob- 
servations on Gardening, called Sir 
Thomas Whateley by the French, and 
the Knight Whitely by the Germans. 

Hirschfeiid, the German author on gar- 
dening. 

Morel, J. the Kent of France, author of 
several books as “‘ Theorie des Jar- 
dins,’”’ &c. 

Chambers, Sit William, late Surveyor 
general, &c. 

Batty Langicy, whose name serves com- 
monly as the butt of ridieule for cri- 

ties on gardening and architecture; see 
Quarterly and British Review. 

Parkyns, author of Sketches in one of 
Mr. Soane the Bank Architect’s pub- 
lications, and of an Essay on the dif- 
ferent natural situations of gardens, 

Lames, 4 \andscape gardener lately de- 
ceased. ~~ 

Webb, ditto; and MesRepton, whose death 
has lately been announced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


$s 


Extract of a Letter from Rorear 
Earl of Onrorp to General Cuvun- 
CHILL. 

Houghton, 
June 24, 1748. 
. orn place affords no news—no 

subjects of amusement for such 
fine men as you. Men of pleasure and 
wit in town understand not the lao- 
guage, nor taste the charms, of the in- 
animate world. —My flatterers here 
areallinutes. The oaks, the beeches, 
and the chesnuts, contend which of 
them shall best please the lord of the 
manor. They cannot deceive—they 
will not lie. 1 in sincerity admire 
them, and have as many beauties 
round me to fill up all my hours of 
dangling, and no disgrace attends me 
from sixty-seven years of age. 

Within-doors we come a little pearer 
to real life, and admire upon the 
almost-speaking canvas ail the airs 
and graces which the proudest of the 
town ladies can boast: with these I 
am satisficd, because they gratify me 
with ali t want and all | wish, and ex- 
pect nothing wm returo which I cannot 
give. If these, dear Charles, are any 
temptations, I heartily invite you to 
come and partake of them. 

Shifting the scene has its recom- 
mendation; and from country fare, 
you may return with a better appetite 
to the more delicate entertainment of 
a refined life. 

———— 
Mr. Urran, , August |. 
Your Readers will pardon the 
oldest of your Coadjutors, who 
is always ready aod willing to commu- 
nicate information to others, if for 
once he appears under his own sigua- 
ture as a Querist in the Magazine. 

The late Mr. Justice Hardinge had 
prepared for the press a considerable 
number of Essays on a variety of sub- 


Dear CHarces, 


jects; several of which have never 
met the public eye, nor have been 
found among his scattered papers. 

No man, perhaps, was ever more 
communicate; and many of his wri- 
tings were freely imparted to those 
who for the time being happened to 
be more immediately his Correspond- 
ents on any eutiede subject. And 
the present inquiry arises from a 
hope that some one or more of his 
unpublished Essays may remain in the 
possession of his numerous Friends. 

Already | possess the greater part 
of his “ Charges,” sent by himself 
for the express purpose of publication; 
with many of the “ Sermons” com- 
posed by him under the character of 
“« A Layman,” his Remarks on some 
of the early Eoglish Poets; several 
Miscellaneous Essays in Prose; and so 
large a collection of his “ Poems” as 
to render the choice of selection a task 
of some difficulty. 

Of the Desiderata, | will mention a 
few, which he himself has noticed as 
complete. 

It appears by his Letters to Mr. 
Walpole (illustrations of Literary 
History, vol. 111. p. 178) that so early 
as 1771 he had wriiten 

** An Enquiry into the competency and 
duty of Juries in the case of a public Li- 
bel, introduced by a mere general inves- 
tigation of their competency and duly 
wherever Jaw and fact are comprized in 
the general issue.” 

This possibly may be alluded to by 
himself in the following lines: 


«ON BURNING A WORK OF MINE INTENDED 
FOR PUBLICATION. 
“With laurel crown’d for murders in the 
field 

Or mercenary victims of the sword ; 
Whose fear of shame the Hero's arms 
could wield, [plor’d! 
And brav’d in mask the peril you de- 
The 
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100 Mr. Justice Hardinge. — Bp. Trelawny. [ Aug. 


The Author —who could sacrifice Ais 
claims, , 
—A Culprit sentenc'’d by his own 


Puts verse or prose into the secret flame, 

Is more a Hero at the heart than you.” 

In 1800 he had made considerable 
progress in a Letter to Mr. Walpole 
on the subject of Chatterton and Row- 
ley. This I cannot now reeover. 

The next article (an Essay on the 
Character of Richard I11.) is proba- 
bly still existing; for, in January 
1815, he says (Illustrations, p. 3!) 

“ Pray lend me your ‘Bosworth Field.’ 
— Would you believe me when [ tell you 
that I am deep in a Richard II. of my 
own? an Essay, but left imperfect, in a 
Series of Letters to my uncle-in-law, 
Thomas Lord Dacre, Mr. Gough's friend, 
and of whom I have anecdotes oat of 
number. My Fragment will be at your 
service. 1 took infinite pains, and meant 
to go through all the authorities, but 
grew tired.” 

He afterwards says, 

“Tam delighted with your Richard, 
and long to send you my Fragments of the 
work upon him. It was much laboured, 
and as closely argued as I could argue 
any thing. G. H.” 

In 1813, he had finished a Disserta- 
tion on “ Measure for Measure ;” and 
afterwards proceeded with a similar 
Essay on“ The Winter's Tale.” The 
latter I possess; the former I have 
never seen. {I have also a finished 
Essay on the character of The Fool 
in the Tragedy of King Lear. 

Of his two luminous Speeches, one 
in Defence of Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
the other against Mr. Fox's India Bill, 
I have accurate copies; but that 
which he made at Warwick, in April 
1792, when pleading, as Counsel for 
the Hundred, in mitigation of the 
Damages claimed by Dr. Priestley, 1 
have not béen able to obtain. “ It is 
extant,” he says, “in some hands; 
but I am not sure that it is in mine.” 

The Third Edition of bis “ Letters 
to Mr. Burke,” in 1791, would be an 
acceptable communication. 

ours, &c. J, Nicnous. 
‘ ——=——— 

Mr. Urnsan, . Aug. 2. 
N°? auswer having. been given to 

the inquiry of your Corre- 


spondent Caradoc, Part I. p. 199, I 


beg leave to inform him that the His- 
torian to whom Bishop Trelawny's 
Letter was addressed was Laurence 


Echard, the 3d volume of whose His- 
tory of England was published in the 
year 1718. After detailing the pro- 
ceedings against the Seven Bishops, 
and the other various arbitrary mea- 
sures of King James which led to- 
wards the Revolution; he delinzates 
the characier and views of the Prince 
of Orange, and goes on to observe, 
“ that all persons began to look out 
for a deliverance; aod that several of 
the Bishops, seriously reflecting on 
the imminent danger to which the 
Protestant Religion as well as the 
whole Nation was exposed, writ invi- 
tations to his Hicthness the Prince of 
Orange, to succour them in this emer- 
gency.” The various reasons for the 
Prince's interference, and the great 
objects which he had in view, are 
enumerated at length in his Declara- 
tion; and he justifies himself by stating 
‘that the Eoglish Nation had ever tes. 
tified a most particular affection and es. 
teem both to his Highness’s dearest 
consort and to himself, and he could 
not excuse bimself from espousing that 
interest in a matter of such high con- 
sequence, and from contributing all 
that.in him lay for the maintainin 
both of the Protestant Religion, al 
the laws and liberties of these king- 
doms, being most earnestly solicited 
by a great many lords, both spiritual 
and temporal, and by many gentlemen 
and other subjects of all ranks.” 
Yours, &c. J. B.K, 
———a— 
[* “ The History of Great Britain, 
from the Revolution in 1688, to 
the Accession of George the First, by 
Alexander Cunningham, Esq. trans- 
lated from the Latin manuscript by 
William Thomson, LL. D.” 2 volumes 
4to. 1787, about 24 pages of the Intro- 
duction are occupied in a discussion 
of the controverted point, whether 
Alexander Cunningham, the author of 
this History, aod Alexander Cunning- 
ham the Critic, were the same or dif- 
ferent persons. The question seems 
to have remained to this time in the 
same undecided state wherein the late 
Dr. Thomson left it above thirty 
years since, at least as far as has come 
under my observation. 

In 1743, an octavo volume was pub- 
lished by the Kaaptons (then emivent 
booksellers), intituled, ‘« The present 
State of Holland, or a Description 
of the United Provinces,” including a 
particular account of the ss 
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and customs of the Dutch, their con- 
stitution, legislature, revenue, sea and 
land forces, trade, navigation, univer- 
sities, arts, sciences, men of letters, &c. 
&c. Chapter IV. pp. 176-202, con- 
tains an account of some of the most 
emiment men of letters who flourished 
at the Hague in the author’s time, 
and of their writings: the second 
pamed of these is described as follows: 
e177. “Mr. Cuoningham was a 
persoo of singular merit: He wasa 
great Civilian, and laboured five and 
twenty years on the Roman Law, but 
with so many interruptions, that his 
manuscripts were so imperfect at his 
death, they were not fit to be publish- 
ed: this disappointed many who had 
expected that work. His Ho- 
race, which .he printed as a critique on 

Dr. Beatley’s, en him to be an able 
grammarian. \ Word which escaped 
the Cambridge } rofessor, on beingask- 
ed why he did not answer that critique, 
piqued Mr. Cunningham sensibly: it 
was, * That he would net immorta- 
lize the author: ore retundo. Some, 
however, think that those critical 
wimadversions have detracted somc- 
thing from the Doctor's own immor- 
tality, who seemed to be under some 
weh apprehensions; for, though he 
would not answer his antagonist’s 
work when published, he left no stone 
wturned to prevent its publication, 
wu Mr. Cunvingham told me at large. 
l carried two young geotlemen of 
Cambridge to see him, who told him 
% bow well his Horace had been receiv- 
tdin England, and that the generality 
ofthe learned there had read him with 
wemall pleasure. Mr. Cuoningham 
vas much visited by our Ministers 
atthe Hague. He was a fine gentle- 
map, and lived in a handsome man- 
wer on a large pension settled on 
tim by the Duke of Argyle: he had 
xeumpanied that great man in his 
travels. He was a great admirer of 
the Hague, but left it in his last ill- 
tess, and died io North Britain, where 
be was born.” 

Itis very unlikely that Dr. Thom- 
wo knew any thing of the book from 
which the foregoing extract is trans- 
tibed; or, if he did, that he would 
lave made any use of it, for the same 
mason that has materially operated 
%an impediment to its circulation on 
is side the water, from the time of 
‘s rst appearance ; which is its being 
“onymous. 1 have never seen, or 
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heard of a London edition of it later 
than thet of 1748; but in Holland, 
where the writer was known, the case 
has been very different; exclosive of 
translations into the Dutch and Freach 
languages, no less than three editions 
in English appear to have been pub- 
lished there within the first six years; 
the third, printed in 1749, in 12mo, 
bearing the names of three booksellers 
at the Hague, Rotterdam, and Ley- 
den, (one at each place,) has been 
many years in my possession. The 
author was said to have been a person 
of unquestionable veracity, who had 
long resided at the Hague, in a sta- 
tion connected with British diplomacy, 
and in a live of intercourse the most 
respectable ; but, if I ever heard his 
name mentioned in Holland, so many 
years have elapsed since, that it is 
quite out of my recollection. The 
book is replete with information on a 
variety of subjects, descriptive, com- 
mercial, literary, historical, political, 
&c.; mary of the observations on the 
latter topic were particularly interest- 
ing at the time they were written, and 
the whole is conveyed in a lively, 
pleasant style: the author's conceal- 
mg his name has been regretted, but 
he doubtiess had his reasons for it; 
his work has served various later 
writers as a storehouse from whence 
to gather aod select the information 
they wanted. 

Happening lately to open the vo- 
lume at the page (177) where the 
name of Cuaningham occurs, aad ob. 
serving, upon referring io consequence 
to Dr. Thomson's before-mentioned 
Introduction, that it appears to have 
been the Doctor's opinion that, if the 
Critic's having travelled with the 
Duke of Argyle could be satisfacto- 
rily established as a fact, it would at 
once settle the pointvof identity, as it 
is admitted to be beyond a doubt that 
the Historian of the same name had 
been intrusted with the care of the 
Duke duriog his studies, and became 
afterwards his travelling tutor: Ihave 
been induced to submit these remarks 
to the consideration of such as may 
have more leisure and are better qua- 
lified than myself to investigate the 
subject. Should they arrest the atten- 
tion of the eminent Scholar of Hatton 
whilst enjoying his pipe, they may re- 
call to his memory his corres 
with Dr. Thomson, the translator of 
Cunningham's History, and thesources 





——— =< a ee 


102 The late Humphrey Repton, Zsq. [Aug. 


from which he derived the infor- 
mation that ** Alexander Cuoningbam 
the critic had travelled in the capacity 
of private tutor to some Nobleman ; 
that he lived for sume time at the 
Hague; and that he had been fortu- 
nate enough principibus placuisse 
viris*.’ A Frienp ro Accuracy. 
; —E_— 

Mr. Urzan, August 8. 

7". well-merited reputation of the 

Gentleman's Magazine will, | aim 
sure, make yon anxious to correct 
some mistakes in” the Memoic of the 
late Humphry Repton, Esq. lately 
published in your Supplement. 

It is stated that * he was born in 
Norfolk, on the estate of the late 
Mr. Windham, and bred to the busi- 
ness of a stocking manufacturer; and 
his sister and daughters for many years 
kept a stocking-shop at Hare-street !” 

his is altogether incorrect; the 
facts are simply these: 

Ist. He was born on bis paternal 
estate at Bury St. Edmund's. 

2ad. He was not bred to the busi- 
ness of a stocking manufacturer. 

3d. His only sister was very early 
in life married to Mr. Adey, a solicitor 
well-known and highly respected in 
Norfolk; and his daughters were never 
engaged in any trade, but have always 
lived with their parents at Hare-street. 

4th. From 1775 till 1783, he resided 
asa country gentieman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Felbrigg, and thus be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Windham. 
They were nearly of an age; their 
pursuits were the same; and their de- 
light in books and philosephical in- 
quiries, rather than in field sports, 
naturally brought together two neigh- 
bours of congenial minds. The man- 
Rer io which they became officially 
connected, on Mr. Windham’s being ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Ireland 
in 1783, will appear by the following 
characteristic letter. 

** Dear Sir, 

“ You may think it perhaps a suffi- 
cient attention to your letter, that I 
answer it by return of post; but I 
have done more for your wishes, by 
answering them in my own mind be- 
fore they were known to me. It 
happens very whimsically, that your 
proposal is just au echo to a wish 
1 was about to express to you; if you 
will allow me an image, when talking 





* See Introduc, Cunn, Hist. p.xxxiv. 


of Irish affairs, that makes the echo 
come first. From the moment this 
business was determined (with the de. 
termination of which I will not profess 
myself over happy), having got my- 
f into a scrape, my first thought 
was, how I might bring my friends in 
with me; and in that light I had ve 
early designs upon you. Nothing de. 
layed my discovery of my wishes, but 
some difficulties, not quite removed, 
respecting the situation I might have 
to offer, aud some vocertainty of your 
willingness to accept any offer 1 might 
have to make. As the latter of these 
is now at an end, and no impediment 
found in your own likings, other dif. 


ficulties may, I trast, be got over; and | 


I think I may positively say, that 
some situation shall be found, which 
shall afford me the advantage and 
satisfaction of your company and as. 
sistance, with a fair prospect of benefit 
to yourself. Jf you, as soon as is 
conveuient, wil! come to town, you 
may be of great immediate use to me, 
and we can then more commodiousl 
talk of other matters. Yours, wi 
best compliments to Mrs. R. 

May 5(1783.) (Signed) W.W.” 

They were soon equally disgusted 

with political pursuits, to which, how- 
ever, the powerful mind and com- 
manding talents of Mr. Windham were 
afterwards again directed, while his 
friend chose the more quiet occupa 
tions of a profession in which he was 
highly distinguished by his coutem 
poraries. His posthumous fame must 
depend upoo his works and literary 
productions. Among the latter are 
two MS volumes of “ Recollections 
of his past life,” which may be pab- 
lished hereafter; and his family would 
therefore willingly have avowed any 
Memoir in periodical publications, had 
not the mistakes, which first ap 

in the Monthly Magazine, obliged me 
to trouble you with this commust 
cation. H, RB. 

i 
Fragments of Literature. 
No, XI. 

IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Said to have been by the Honourable Mus 
Margaret Yorke. 

As late I view’d yon rapid torrent’s foree, 

Far from its banks while fair Maria 


stray’d, a 
Methought a wave was boasting in 1% 
course, [maid. 


It kiss’d the foot-steps of the parting 
Eaget 
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Eager I call’d; “‘ What time she left 

you, say; [with care?” 

Seem’d her eyes joyous, or oebscur’d 

It said, “‘ Her beauty shone serene and 

gay, [hush’d the ruder air.” 

“ Smooth’d the rough stream, and 

Another told me ; “ Every Naiad’s breast 

I saw with jealous pride and envy fill’d, 

When o’er the flood a radiant glance 

she cast.” [lips distill’d, 

I ask’d, “ What words from her soft 

Or did one tender thought to me be- 

wa [song. 

The wave flow’d by, nor answer’d to my 

MS. Donat. Mus, Brit, 4325. B. 

* Verses or Mr. TYCHBORNE BEFORE 

nis Execution.” 


From the Third Volume of St. George's 
Heraldic Collections, preserved among 


the Lansdowne MSS. 
My prime of youth ys but a frost of 
cares, [payne, 


My feast of joyes is but a dishe of 
My crop of corne is but a field of tares, 

Andall my good is but a shape of gayne. 
The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun: 
And now I live, and now my life is done, 
The Spring is past, and yet yt hath not 

sprong, [be greene, 

The frute is dead, and yet the leaves 
My youth is gonn, and yet I am but 

yonge, 

I saw the world and yet I was not seen. 
My thread is cutt, and yet it is not sponn, 
And now I lyve, and now my life is done. 
sought my death, and founde it in my 

wombe, 

1 lok’d for life, and saw it was a shade, 
Itrodd the earth, and saw yt was my 

tombe, 

And now I dye,"and now I am but made. 
The Glasse is full, and now the Glasse is 

ronn, 
Aodnow Ilyve, and now my life is donne. 
TYCHBORNB. 
—— 
Mr. Unnay Richmond School, 
’ * Yorkshire, Aug. 1 
FTER the strong but friendly 
challenge lately _ in Ni- 
thols’s Illustrations of Literature, &c. 
Vol. 1. p. 774. it does net become me 
to be silent any longer. 

As the suecessor of the Rev. 4n- 
thony Temple in this place, bound to 
him by a strong debt of obligation 
md gratitude, if the power be mine 
te do justice to his memory, I am 
without excuse if found wanting in 
the will. The inclination may seem 
tehave lingered too long in general 
tsign: it is now avowed in the shape 
fa specific and immediate purpose. 
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I pledge myself for the execution 
without farther delay ; and shall briefly 
state what has been done, and what 
yet remains to do on that account. 

Betwixt the years 1766 and 1791, 
Mr. Temple published seven Sermons 
at different times, and five Tracts in 
the coutreversy which arose out of 
Mr. Lindsey’s Apology for resigning 
the vicarage of Catterick. Of these 
Tracts and Sermons, very exactly eny- 
merated in the Illustrations u.s. a 
small edition was several years ago 
reprinted; and the publication is 
ready to proceed, as soon as a brief 
—— Memoir and a few post- 

umous pieces are given to the press. 

Those pieces consist chiefly of two 
beautiful Latin Elegies; of Essays on 
the émae Of St. James ii. 19. on 
the amnyfare of St. Matthew xxvii. 
5. and on the airn 1 aroyeaGn zewrn 
of St. Luke ii. 2.; and of Miscella- 
neous Remarks on the question of the 
pre-existence of Jesus Christ, in reply 
to Dr. Priestley, originally intended 
for the “* Essays and Commentaries” 
of the Society in Essex Street. 

Even after so long a procrastination 
I am far from thinking, that the per- 
formance of this apparently neglected 
desiga has fallen on a day unfavour- 
able to its being kindly received. 

Mr. Brougham’s Augean labours in 
the Commitiee on Education are just 
now at the full tide of exertion and 
success. The very curious and inter- 
esting book of Mr, Carlisle on the 
Endowed Schools of England illus- 
trates and exposes many things both 
bad and good, which were but imper- 
fectly known before. And, ia the 
wake of all this, the Life and literary 
Remaius of a learned and laborious 
School-master will fiod a very natu- 
ral place to be stationed with honour. 

Yours, &c. James Tare. 
ES 
Mr. Unsan, Crosby Square, Aug. 12. 
Dunuam CaTrueprat. 


N reply to your Correspondent io 
the last Magazine at p. 40, I need 
only transcribe those Statutes of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, which have an im- 
mediate reference to the Choristers *. 
They are too plain to require cither 
comment or illustration. M. H. 


* Cole’s MSS. in Br. Mus, Vol. D. 
From a copy of the Statutes transeribed 
by Dr. W, Sancroft, Canon Residentiary 
of 
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CAP. V. 

Determines the number of persons to 
be maintained in the Cathedral Church 
of Durham, who are required to be a 
Dean, 12 Canons, 12 Minor Canons, a 
Deacon and Sub-deacon, 10 clerks who 
may be either Priests or Laymen, a Mas- 
ter of the Choristers, 10 Choristers, 2 
Grammar Masters, 18 Grammar Scho- 
lars, 8 Almsmen, &c. 


c. XXVI. 
Or THE CHORISTERS AND THEIR MASTER. 

“ We ordain that in the said Church 
there be 10 Choristers, boys of tender 
age and good voice, with a taste for 
music ; who shall serve, minister, and 
sing in the Choir. 

“To guide them in moral conduct, 
and to instruct them in the art of sing- 
ing, (exclusive of the 10 Clerks before 
mentioned) one shall be chosen of 
unblemished life and reputation, and a 
proficient in singing and*organ-playing, 
who shall be carefully occupied in teach- 
ing the boys to sing in the Church ser- 
vice, and to play upon the organ. 

“And that he may the more diligently 
apply himself to the duty of instructing 
and superintending the boys,” he is per- 
mitted to employ a deputy at the organ, 
except on Sundays and Festivals. 

“ Let him also bave a watchful care 
over the health of the boys, whom we 
commend to his fidelity and industry, in 
respect to their literature, their com- 
mons and their board, their education and 
rudiments of liberal knowledge +; unless 
the Dean shall judge this to be incon- 
venient or detrimental to the boys, or to 
any of them. 

*¢ Should he be found idle or negligent 
in teaching the boys, or in considerate 
and watchful attention to their health 
and proper education, Jet him, after the 
third admonition, be deposed from his 
office. 

*¢ Which said Master of the Choristers 
shall also be'sworn faithfully in his own 
person, to perform the duties of his 
office.” 

Cc. XXVIII. 
Or THE GRAMMAR SCHOLARS AND THEIR 
INSTRUCTORS. 

“ That Piety and Literature may for 
ever flourish and increase in our Church, 
and in due time bring forth fruit to the 
glory of Gop and the honour and service 
of the Commonwealth, we decree and 
ordain, that in our Church of Durham 
ig poor friendless boys of good capacity, 





of Durham, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

+ Prospiciat etiam puerorum saluti : 
quorum, et in literis, et in mensa, et in 
convictu, educationem, et liberalem in- 
stitutionem, illius fidei et industrize com- 
mittimus. 


Durham Cathedral School. 





[Aug. 


be always maintained out of the posses- 
sions of our Church, 

« Whom moreover we would not have 
admitted among the poor scholars of our 
Chureb, before they are able to read and 
write, and are moderately acquainted 
with the first rudiments of Grammar, 
according to the judgment of the Dean 

“* And we require that these boys be 
maintained at the expence of our Church 
till they shall have attained a competent 
knowledge of Latin Grammar, and have 
learned tu speak and to write Latin, for 
which purpose four years shall be allowed, 
or by the permission of the Dean, five 
years and no more. 

“We also decree that no one be ad- 
mitted to a poor scholarship of this 
Church, who shall exceed 15 years of 
age. The Choristers, however, of the 
said Church, though exceeding 15 years 
of age, we allow to be admitted as scho- 
lars. And if they are duly qualified, and 
have made good proficiency in music, 
and have faithfully served in the Choir, 
we ordain that they shall be chosen in 
preference to others.” 

The Statute, after enjoining that 
dull and idle boys shall not be suffered 
to loiter unprofitably among the rest, 
proceeds thus: 

“ Further, we ordain, that an expe- 
rienced instructor be chosen, one of good 
reputation, orthodox faith, and religious 
life; learned in the Greek and Latin 
languages, who shall teach freely not 
only those 18 boys belonging to the 
Church, but all others resorting to 
our Grammar School, and shall cultivate 
and adorn their minds with piety and 
literature *, 

* Another person shal) be chosen of 
good reputation, orthodox faith, and 
religious life, acquainted with the Latin 
language, and an able instructor, who, 
under the High Master, shall teach the 
boys the first rudiments of Grammar. 

“ And we require that these Masters 
faithfully and diligently instruct the boys 
according to such regulations and mode 
of tuition as the Dean, with the assent 
of the Bishop, shall prescribe. If they 
be found slothful or negligent or inca- 
pable of teaching, let them after the 
third admonition be removed from their 
ebarge. Let them also be sworn faith- 
fully to perform the duties appertaining 
to thei? office.” 





* Statuimus preterea, ut unus eli- 
gatur, Latine et Grece doctus, bone 
fame, sane fidei, et vite pie, docendi 
facultate imbutus, qui tam illos 18 Eccle- 
siz pueros, quam alios quoscunque Gram- 
maticam discendi gratia ad scholam nos- 
tram confluentes, pietate excolat et bonis 
literis exornet, M 
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Mr.Urnsan, Crewkerne, May 13. 


ARIOUS are the conjectures on 

the origin of the name of Merston, 
now called Marston, the village I here- 
with submit to your notice. 

The most probable surmise I feel 
inclined to follow is from Mear, or 
Mere, probably a Saxon possessor; or 
from its Mere-like appearance during 
the winter mgoths, when the waters 
collect here. to a.great extent, and 
where also they remain for some time, 
during which they have the visional 
effect, of large beautiful lakes, or 
Meres, as the Shropshire and Che- 
shire. Meres. 

In. these two Counties we frequently 
find willages haviog names concord- 
ing with the first particle of this con- 
juactional word,such as Mearton, now 
corrupted to Marton, and again Mere- 
dog, now called Marden.. These vil- 
lages arc geuerally near large stand- 
ing waters, or in such situations as 
receive the land floods,. and retain 
them.a long time. It could not, | 
shogld suppose, receive its etymology 
from the Saxon (mypa) or mire, ao 
ant,.or at least an aoty silnation, that 


_ humble diligent iwsect being com- 


monly partial tu dry elevated soils; 
nor could it possibly, as some have 
imagined, have its descent {rom(Mare), 
beiug st least twenty-three:miles from 
the ish Channel, and rather more 
from the Bristol; but, as this circum- 
stance is of no very cousiderable mo- 
ment to the -present subject,.we will 
decline further observations, that can 
ooly be offered as an hypothesis im- 
mediately resulting from tancifal ideas. 

The parish. of Marston Magna, in 
the County. of Somerset, receives its 
‘additional name by way of distinction 
trom Little Marston, a village North 
of this place: the situation of both isin 
a low flat.couatry, shaded in the sum- 
mer months from the scorching rays 
of the sun by athick dark: foliage of 
stately elms, orchards, and orvamental 
furest-trees, that afford the same 
friendly protection frem. the frigid 
North atmosphere during winter. . 

It is. distant. about four miles from 
the celebrated Cadbury, or probably 
Cerdic, Hill, in the Saxon history of 
our cauatry famous for the defeat of 
Baldulph and Colgrin, who, after a 
second struggle fur victory, flushed 
with the succour of new forces under 

Gent. Mac, August, 1218. 
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Cerdic, were again, by the military 
prowess of the invincible British King 
Arthur, repulsed and entirely defeated, 
to almost the loss of their whole army 
as well as themselves. 

The soil of this parish is principally 
a fine fertile calculous earth, chiefly 
pasture lands, astonishingly quick 
io vegetation, and productive to the 
degree “of abundance.  Thesé fer- 
tile fields are grazed with fide neat- 
cattle, for the great mart of our all- 
devouring Metropolis, except a few 
dairies. that throw their produce into 
the same annihilating gulph. This 
copious soil furnishes the lap of our 
commonwealth with other treasures ; 
it produces excellent timber, and is 
particularly friendly to the growth of 
oak, ash, and elm, that skirt the enclo- 
sures in beautiful hedge-rows, tower- 
ing one above the other, like graceful 
clonds topping the Westerly contour ; 
omidst these stately files of propi- 
tious vegetables, others of humbler 
fecundity intermix, which store the 
possession of the owner with the most 
delicious beverage and salutary fruits. 

In fact, this generous soil yields to 
no other in the kingdom for tertility, 
variety, and quality, thal support 
the demands of life and exhilarate 
the heart of man. 

The Church (see Plate J.) in the 
centre of the village is a plain neat 
building of freestone, with a high ta- 
pering “lower, ‘supported with but- 
tresses, having an ‘embattled pedi- 


anent that encircles the top. The chan- 


cel is by far the oldest part of the 
building, and seems to be the work 
of a very early period, most likely 
Saxon, as its massive walls are with- 
out buttresses, and the Eastern win- 
dow is of that kind of order we find 
is our oldest ecclesiastical structures ; 


it has the long lancet-shape lights car- 
-ried up in the plain wall. Under this 


window stands the altar; and very 


-near it inthe “South wall are two 
‘niches, ‘one ‘evidently for an holy 


water basin; the other is larger, and 


-has in it ‘a stone behch of very rude 


workmanship; the customary seat of 


-an essistant officiating priest. 


The main body of the charch is 
connected with this very ancient chan- 
cel by a bigh light Gothic arch, with- 
out screen or ornament, that seenis 
to be a work of no very distant pe- 
riod (comparatively with the ‘chan- 

cel), 
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cel). The North-West side of this por- 
tion of the building has an attached 
rojectional structure, screened off 
rom the maia body, that seems to 
have been intended for a small chapel 
or chantry; this addition appears to 
be much more modern than avy ether 
part of the church, having the parti- 
cular style of our Seventh Henry: it 
further appears to have been dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, the niche 
still remaining in which that statue 
stood; it is elegantly executed in a 
five sort of tabernacle manner, cutin 
stone, and standing on a handsome 
mural bracket. The walls of this am- 
biguous structure have been beauti- 
fully ornamented with fine specimens 
or efforts of the chisel, representing 
the most remarkable subjects of the 
Bible, in a fine bold relieve, that 
nearly covered the whole interior : 
but unfortunately the church under- 
going some repairs, during the life- 
time of a predecessor very different 
from the present reetor, the sacri- 
Jegious miscreauts employed were 
suffered to pillage the church, aud 
convey away all this beautiful tra- 
cery, with also the Virgin statue. 

Many curious stove coffiuns have 
been discovered beneath the flagwork, 
and it is presumed many of them are 
of Mookish origin, having in various 
devices the representation of the 
cross; aud in others the palm-branch 
rudely designed. The latter is conjec- 
tared to “ contained the bodies 
of such Nuns whose ascetic life had 
passed through the different degrees 
established according to the rules of 
St. Benedict. 

A little North of the church stands 
the parsonage, now a delightful rural 
residence, surrounded with delicious 
gardens, and decorated with profu- 
sions of sweet flowers, elegant shrubs, 
fruit, and salutiferous vegetables, 
nicely disposed and tastefully ar- 
ranged by the present worthy rector, 
Mr. Williams, whose urbanity of man- 
ners is a general theme of praise 
throughout the village and neigh- 
bourhood, from the lisping tongue of 
the infant to the faltering voice of 
worn-down age. 

In short, all this gentleman’s ex- 
cellent qualities keep pace with his 
improvements: he reclaimed this lit- 
tle earthly paradise from a state of 
wretchedness (or chaos) too miserable 


to describe, and, like himself from the 
most early period of life, have ever 
since been progressively doing good. 


* Blush, Grandeur, blush; proud Courts, 
withdraw your blaze— 

Ye little Stars, hide your diminish'd 
rays !” 


Notwithstanding every prospect of 
reversionary interest ceases in the te- 
pure of Mr. Williams’s life, yet he 
lvoks back on his considerable ex- 
penditure with those feelings that 
result from a noble mind and a gene- 
rous heart. To use his own words, 
(says he) “I feel as much or more 
pleasure in doing for my successor, 
whoever he may be, as I do for my 
own comfort and amusement. Man,” 
adds Mr. Williams, “ was not in- 
tended for himself alone.” Amidst the 
assemblage of rural beauty and ras- 
tic elegance here set forth by >this 
gentleman's very superior taste, one 
cannot help reflecting on the ra- 
tional advantages of retirement with 
an intelligent friend, where the fol- 
Les, madness, and impertinence of 
sgciety, are lost in reasonable contem- 
plation, and where in silence, and in 
uopolluted air, the mind ponders over 
the miserable motions of a perturbed 
world: here we lose sight of ambi- 
tion, and the vanities of man give 
place to easy and agreeable medita- 
tion, social’ mangers, sound reason, 
and humanity. 

Mr. Williams's luminous under- 
standing has adorned his house equal 
to the Elysian style of his gardens; 
his collections and ornaments are sub- 
jects well chosen, that display the 
heat of a fine imagination, aod the 
superior altammeats of elegant lite- 
rature; they are chiefly natural and 
classical subjects obtained from bis 
own neighbourhood ; = are also 
ingeniously arran a propor- 
tioned by himself wn his connetted 
sentiments on these subjects deve- 
lope the ideas of an excellent philo- 
sophical mind. 

This worthy Dignitary of the church 
is liveally d from the antient 
house of Williams in Dorsetshire, 
whose cosnexions are nobly distia- 
guished in the history of that County, 
aod honourably represented by this 
benevolent member of their genea- 
logy ; in short, it isno exaggerated 
ptaise, but strictly the cena S 
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Mr. Williams, that he illustrates the 
ity of his professional calling, as 
well as the neighbourhood be resides 
in; he connects the conduct and deport- 
ment of a wise and virtuous man, with 
the first degrees of a scholar and a 
gentleman. 
The parish of Marston Magna ori- 
ginally consisted of little else than a 
convent and its detached buildings, 
nearly the whole of which stood on 
the South side of the church, as the 
present village stands North, two or 
three houses excepted. The site of 
this religious establishment is at this 
moment to be plainly traced ia a close 
contiguous to the church, called the 
Court-garden, the discriminating fea- 
tores of which are a succession of va- 
rious mounds, terraces, excavations, 
and other irregularities, throughout 
the whole field. ‘The principal terrace 
led to a distant field, still called the 
Park, where it is presumed deer had 
been kept for the use of this convent. 
The field is about forty acres, and the 
terrace surrounds the whole, that pro- 
bably came from the grand front, or 
from the entrance of the great clois- 
ter of this priory, through an aveoue 
of trees leading to a draw-bridge over 
the ditch, by which it could only be 
accessible. This ditch still remains ; 
it is large, deep, and wide over, in- 
closmg a spacious quadrangular area, 
on which spot, no doubt, the principal 
building stood. indeed an amazing 
combination of various structures 
must have formerly dignified the clas- 
tical site of this house, its society 
must have been large and liberally 
maintained. Its sect is said to have 
a religious sisterhood of Bene- 
dictine Nuns, uader a Lady Prioress, 
and dependant on the abbey of Po- 
lestro, or Poleston, in the county of 
Devon ; but the history of this abbey 
unfortunately seems very obscure, or 
at least never to have fallen under my 
observation, a circumstance I wust 
regret. 
It appears from good authority 
that the Abbess ind Nuns of Polestro, 
or Poleston, in the county of Devon, 
had the peculiar rectory of Marston 
Magna; taxed 20 Edw. I. at 23 


mares, 6s. Sd.; and presented to the 
Wearage, probably by way of aug- 
mentation fee: but in what manner 
the rectory dues were beld we do vot 
out. 
Yours, &c. 


J. Bexuamy. 
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Parsonage House, 
Preston, July 13. 
OME interesting Roman Remains 
have been discovered about a 
quarter of a mile from the village of 
Blatchington, near Brighthelmstou, on 
the estate of Lord Abergavenny, in the 
present occupation of Mr. Hudson. 

The site is on elevated ground, 
commanding an extensive range of 
the coast. A barley crop is now on 
the site, and when harvested, it is 
the intention of the proprietor to 
= the ruins, of cuntiavelie extent, 
observable by the stunted growth of 
the crop in the line of the foundation 
walls. Ploughs have occasionally heen 
broken on the spot, turning up from 
time to time fragments of the ruins, 
mortar with pounded brick, the ob- 
vious indication of Roman, work ; 
fragments of bricks, and flue tiles of 
a bath or sudatory. Some of these 
having been sent to me for inspection, 
1 found them of the same kiod as 
those I discovered at Oldfield, near 
the village of Biguor, several years 
before | explored that villa. By the 
appointment of Mr. Hudson, in com- 
pany with Prince Hoare, Esq. Brother 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, aud Honorary Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence to the Royal 
Academy, I visited the spot. Ov open- 
ing the ground over the ruins, I was 
salisfied, by various Roman indicia, 
beyond a doubt, of its similar claim te 
the one at Biguor. 

This discovery will be found of 
some importance in finally deciding 
on the disputed situation uf the Portus 
Adurni, mentioned in the WNotitig 
Provinciarum of the Lower Empire. 
See the following entry —/?rapositus 
numeri exploratorum Portu-Adurni, 
sub disposilione viri spectabilis, comitis 
littoris Saxonici per Britanniam. Com- 
ment. in Notitia, Guidus Pancirolus, 
cap.38. The ruins are evidently those 
of a Mansio ad Portam Adurni, of a 
Prefect or Pretor, situated opposite 
the old mouth of the river Adur, 
at Alderton, which, at the Roman 
period, extended, by probable com- 
putation, about three miles from Al- 
derton, overwhelmed by the periodical 
encroachment of the sea by the South- 
west storms; now opposed by the ac- 
cumulation of the beach since the 
erection of the jetties, or groins, at 
Brighthelmston. The track-way to 
the old harbour is still observable on 
the 


Mr. Unpan, 


a 
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the West of the villa, overlooking 
Angleton, used as a cart-road to the 
cultivated lands. On the North, it 
proceeded considerably to the left of 
the Devil's Dyke, or Poor Man's Wail, 
on the descent of the old road to Clay- 
don, where a few years since, in the 
front of the Parsonage-house, a Ro- 
man bath was discovered; thence in a 
straight line on the present track of 
the turnpike road to Stone-pound, to 
the Friar’s Oak, to the right of John’s 
common, where the Roman rvad is 
for a mile extant, and then obliterated 
by the cultivated lands, the materials 
of which have, from time to time, 
served for the repair of the turnpike 
road, distant about a quarter of a 
mile; leaving Cuckfield a wile and a 
quarter to the West, it then points to 
Ardenly or Ardingley in the old maps, 
near a farm called Cold Harbour *, 
four miles beyond the former; thence 
taking adirect course into Kent, leaving 
East Grinstead tothe West, to Botley- 
hill, where the late Mr. Stephen Vine, 
an ingenious intelligent schoolmaster, 
had carefully traced it, who at that 

lace discovered some Roman re- 
mains, which inclined him to fix a 
station there; from thence it pointed 
straight to, and joined the great pui- 
mary Watling- street road toRochester, 
Durobrivis ; to the other stations of 
the Comes; to Dubris, Dover; Rutupis, 
Richborough near Sandwich, where 
the Notitia, or Survey of the Western 
Empire, has placed the Prafectus of 
the ilth legion, Victriz Augusta ; 
Rutupie, sub dispositione viri spec- 
tabilis, comilis liltoris Saxonici per 
Britanniam; to oppose the piratical 
inroads of the Saxons, or other Nor- 
thern invaders. The walls of Rutupis, 
‘with an amphitheatre at a short dis- 
tance, are still extant. A commu- 
nication from the South to the North- 
eastern coast was thus opened, whence 





* Cold Harbour is a name which fre- 
quently occurs'on the line of Roman 
roads. There is a place of this name near 
a British or Belgie entrenchment, not far 
distant from Okeley, on the Stone-street, 
or West Ermin-sreet. \t may possibly 
be derived from the Celtic or Old British 
Coll, and Harbour, the head of the en- 
trenchment. I was favoured with this 
remark in a correspondence with the 
Rev. Thomas Leman, of Bath, one of 
the able Editors and Commentators of 
the new édition of the Itinerary of Ri- 
chard of Cirencester. 


the tabellarii, or messengers, to pre- 
pare the garrisons on the event of 
hostile invasion, were from coast to 
coast dispatched. 
Throughout the whole coast of Sus- 
sex more particularly, and on the 
Eastern coasts of the island, Prefects 
over the bands of the exploratores, 
in the lower ages of the Roman em. 
pire, were established against the 
Northern irruptions. Their stations 
can be pointed out; but as this paper 
chiefly relates to the present interest- 
ing discovery on the actual site of the 
Portus Adurni, it would occupy too 
great a portion of your Magazine now 
to expand upon; but as it may per- 
haps be of some information to the 
curious searcher into Roman affairs, 
1 must encroach on the favour of your 
readers just to state a particular which 
appears to have escaped our ancient 
and modern commentators on the 
Roman history of Britain. The 
Comites Pretores, or Prafecis for the 
defence of sea coasts of this island, 
appear to have been superintended or 
assisted by a kind of Commissary Ge- 
neral, in the Notilia styled Procurator 
Gynacii Britannis, established at Venta 
Belgarum, Wiuchester ; who had the 
office of erecting edifices for the re- 
sidence of these virorum illustrium 
spectabilium of the band of the ez- 
ploratores. Pancirolus Notit. ¢. 38, 
Gynecia texendis principis militumque 
vesiibus, naviumque velis, slragulis, 
linteis, et aliis ad INSTRUENDAS MAN- 
SIONES NECESSARIIS; they furnished 
all kinds of military and naval equip, 
presiding over the artificers which 
were attached to the Roman legions, 
and in which were included those fabri 
of the beautiful lithostrata, or tesse- 
lated pavements, found in various 
parts of this island, and the Roman 
Empire, near their stations, and the 
mansions of the commanders. From 
several inscriptions in Gruter, and in 
that celebrated. inscription in the pot 
session of the Duke of Richmond, 
discovered at Chichester, published 
by Roger Gale, Esq. Oct. 31, 1723, 
these artificers were included under 
the general name of Fabri, for whom 
colleges were established, at the early 
period of the Roman history (Plu 
tarch, vit. Numa), and dedicated to 
Minerva, the goddess and patrones 
of arts and sciences, comprehending 
the Fabri ferrarii, lignarii, tignert 
maltcriarii, navales, Jas. DovGtas- 
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Biographical Sketch of 
The Rey. Ancu1BALp Macuaing, D.D. 


From Mr. Wannen’s Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester ; see p.144. } 


: R. Maclaine was of an ancient 
aod respectable Scotch family, 
but born at Monaclan, in Ireland, 
1723, where his father was a minister. 
He had the misfortune to lose his 
mother, when he was seven, and his 
father when he was seventeen, years 
of age. After having completed his 
education at Glasgow, he accepted an 
invitation to Holland from his ma- 
ternal uncle, and went to that country 
atthe age of 20. From this relation 
he experienced every kindness and 
attention; and, on his decease, suc- 
ceeded to the situation which his uncle 
had filled, that of Minister to the 
English Church at the Hague. In 
this respectable station he continued 
for upwards of half a ceutury, asso- 
cialing with the great, the elegant, 
and the learned; befriending the poor, 
the wretched, and the distressed, ad- 
mired for his talents, beloved for his 
virtues, and revereuced for his piety. 
During this interval he made two 
journeys into England; one, in the 
year 1760, when he came over with 
a Dutch Burgomaster, his friend, and 
was present at the coronation of his 
resent Majesty; and another in 1788. 
His publications were not numerous, 
but exquisite in their kind, and highly 
useful and important in their tendency. 
His two volumes of Sermons, whether 
we consider their composition or 
their theology, are above all praise. 
In 1765, he immortalized himself as 
an author, by a translation of Mo- 
sheim’s Ecclesiastical History, en- 
riched with notes aud appendixes, full 
of learning and ingenuity; and in 
1777, gave to the world a series of 
admirable Letters, addressed to Soame 
Jenyns, esq. on his Defence of Chris- 
tianity, a work which exhibited “a 
deen mixture of piety, wit, error, 
wisdom, and paradox, and was founded 
upon principles which would lead men 
either to scepticism or enthusiasm, 
according to their different disposi- 
tions.” Independently of these lite- 


rary works, he published a letter or 
dialogue in French (for | am not cer- 
_ tain which) oo the iniquitous partition 
of Poland; a composition of such ex- 
quisile irony, and pointed severity, ns 
excited the keenest curiosity in Fre- 
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derick to discover its author; and (as 
Dr. Maclaine told me himself) gave 
that monarch more disturbance than 
all bis military checks by Laudohn or 
Daun. 

The situation which Dr. Maclaine 
filled at the Hague; his acknowledged 
talents,and general excellence, brought 
him into contact with many of the 
most exalted and celebrated charac- 
ters in Europe; an advantage which, 
seconded by acute observation, and 
an intimate knowledge of human na- 
ture, had stored his mind with an in- 
exhaustible fund of interesting anec- 
dotes. A few of these recur to mys 
recollection at this moment, which 
may probably not be unacceptable 
to the Reader. 

The first stroke of the French Reve- 
lution in Holland, .the Doctor ob- 
served, threw the Prince of Orange 
into despair; from which he could 
only be rouzed by the exhortations 
and example of the Princess his wife, 
a woman of strong understanding, 
and intrepid mind. In the troubles 
of 1787, she evinced the greater 
talents, and most undaunted spirit. 
When she came from Nimeguen te 
the Hague, to treat with the States, 
she was thought to have a double plan 
in view. In the first place, that of 
succeeding in the re-establishment of 
her hushand, if the Orange party 
should be sufficiently strong; but, if 
this scheme should be thwarted, her 
other hope was, that, if any insult 
should be offered tu her, her brother, 
the King of Prussia, might be rouzed 
by the ipdignity to act strenuously in 
herdefence. The latter proved to be 
the case; insults were offered to her; 
she was not permitted to enter the 
Hague; and the King of Prussia de- 
termined to revenge her. The part 

he took, by means of the Duke of 
Brunswick, is well known. A little 
before she came from Nimeguen to 
the Hague, Mr. Gohm, secretary to 
Sir James Harris, and a particular 
friend of Dr. Maclaine, called upea 
him one morning, and said, “* The 
Priocess will be here io a week or ten 
days, but it is a very great secret!” 
The Doctor thought there was soine- 
thing singular and ambiguous in his 
manner of saying the words, and re- 
plied, “* What do you mean? Is it 
such a secret that 1 must not speak of 
it to any one?” “ Most assuredly,” 
returned Gohm, “ it is a very great 
secret; 


110 

secret; you must not speak of it to 
any one, unless, in » to any of 
your particular friends.” ‘ What 


do 7" mean by particular friends ?” 
“Oh, I don’t know; any good sort of 
a * Iu short,” continued Dr. 

aclaine, “‘ I found, at last, that 1 
was to be the trumpeter.” 

The Doctor had a fine ear, aud na- 
tural taste for music; but he told me 
that he had rarely heard any till 
nearly at man’s estate, except the 
popular Irish air of Aleen-a-roon, and 
a few of the Scotch melodies, when 
he was at Glasgow. At the Hague 
he had frequent opportunities of 
musical gratification; though the 
Dutch themselves have little feeling 
for vocal or instrumental harmony. 
The organs in their churches are, 
notwithstanding, remarkably fine; 
that at Haarlem, the best perhaps 
in the world. Jt cost between ten and 
fifteen thousand pounds. The first 
time he ever heard music in perfec- 
tion was at the Hague, when Handel 
went thither, to attend the Princess 
of Orange, daughter of George the 
Second. This celebrated musician 
performed voluntaries before her, on 
the organ, at the great church, once 
or twice a week; to which she was 
accustomed to invite all the noblesse, 
the foreign ministers, and the clergy. 
The Doctor described himself as per- 
fectly transported at the performance ; 
experiencing sensations of delight, 
which he had no conception it was in 
the power of harmony to produce. 
He was expressing his pleasure one 
day to Dr. Burney, and added, “ in- 
deed I am always powerfully affected 
by Church music ;” to which Burney 
immediately replied, “* Sir, there is 
no other music.” 

The Docter used to speak highly 
of Monsieur de Salzas, who was his 
particular friend, and Whom he de- 
scribed as a man of the first informa- 
tion and integrity. Sprung from a 
noble family in Switzerland, but very 
limited in his circumstances, Salzas 
was compelled to adopt the line of 
tuition, and became preceptor to 
the sons of a considerable person in 
Holland, who was afterwards minister 
from the States General to the British 
Court. At the Hague, Salzas was 
known to Lord Holderness while he 
was minister there ; and became his 
private secretary. When his Lordship 
was afterwards made preceptor to the 
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Prince of Wales (in the fitst establish. 
meut of his Royal Highness, which 
was soon changed), Salzas was sub. 
preceptor, and the person appointed 
to sleep in the —— of the Prince 
and Duke of York, and to be cop- 
stantly with them. On the resignation 
of Lord Holderness, however, Salzag 
gave up his appointment also, and 
could not be prevailed upon to remaia 
without his patron. 

When Dr. Maclaine came to Eng. 
land in 1188 (being desirous of living 
privately), he declined going to Court, 
or being presented to the King. He 
went, however, to Windsor; and, while 
walking on the terrace with his friend 
Lord Dover, met his Majesty. The 
King immediately addressed him, and 
asked many questions respecting Hol- 
land, which had been a scene of great 
agitation during the preceding year. 
In the course of conversation, his 
Majesty said, “* Dr. Maclaine, you are 
acquainted with a very valuable friend 
of mine, Monsieur de Salzas;" and 
after having inquired after his health, 
and manner of life, added, “* I have 
written him many letters to persuade 
him to return to me, but he alwa 
declines it.” The Doctor said, 
was rather surprized at that, as Mon- 
sieur de Salzas always spoke of his 
Majesty with the highest respect and 
attachment. The King immediately 
replied, “1 am glad to hear you say 
60; it gives me great pleasure to find 
that he retains the same affection for 
me, that I shall always bear towards 
him.” 

Sir Francis D’lvernois was well 
known to Dr. Maclaine, through an 
introductory letter from the late Lord 
Lansdown, which, wien he was tra- 
velling with Mr. Whitbread, he brought 
tothe Doctor at the Hague. D’Iver- 
nois came over to England with a pro- 

posal to Government, that the emi- 
grants from Geneva should be received 
and settled in Ireland. A town was 
built for them near the Mar- 
quis of Waterford’s estate, but the 
plan did not succeed. Sir Francis, 
on his return, visited Dr. Maclaine, 
and then prophesied to him, that the 
French Government would be over- 
turned from its foundations before 
two years were éxpired. The Doctor 
asked, “‘ what they would put in its 
place?” ‘ A limited monarchy, like 
that of England,” was D’lvernois’ 
answer. This opinion Sir Francis had 
formed 
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formed in France; for whea he was 
there in 1786 and 1787, he had been 
much at the Palais Royal, and, from 
fi t intercourse with Rabaut de 
St. Etienne, Condorcet, and others, as 
well as the Duc de Orleans, had dis- 


| covered that they were arranging the 


of revolution, and preparing 
every thing for a reformation of that 
government upon the above-men- 
tioned plan. Sir Francis was on the 
democratic side, in the time of the 
great contest at Geneva some years 
ago. De Luc also favoured the same 
y at first; but saon changed bis 
inion, and thought them more to 
me than the aristocrats. D’l vernois, 
however, remained still attached to 
them, and it was with a party of these 
Genevan democrats that he came into 
Ireland. An establishment of Gene- 
vese in that country was, at first, 
deemed very desirable, as it held 
out the prospect that their industry, 
skill, and activity, might animate and 
civilize the Irish; why it did not suc- 
ceed, Dr. M. was ignorant. D’lver- 
ois came afterwards into England, 
where he offered himself, and was 
employed, as a travelling tutor, an 
office for which, Dr. M. said, he was 
admirably calculated. Handsome in 
o, accomplished in manner, of 
igh breeding, and deep information, 
be was sure of success. To all this 
he added a fine understanding, great 
classical taste, profound political kaow- 
ledge, and an elegant style of writing. 
The last talent he exercised success- 
fully in the service of Mr. Pitt, through 
whose interest he became a baronet. 
Dr. Maclaine had in his possession 
alarge collection of King William's 
Letters to the Grand Pensionary Hein- 
sus, He said, they impressed him 
with the bighest idea of the probity, 
candour, moderation, and simplicity 
of tbat Monarch’s mind. Their style 
is pithy and laconic; and the letters 
concise, seldom longer than a page 
and a half, but inconceivably clear 
aad iatelligent. The collection was in 
the hands of a descendant of Heinsius, 
whe had five copies of them tran- 
scribed for the purpose of presenting 
them to several distinguished persons. 
He accordingly did present them to 
the Stadtholder, the Duke of Bruns- 
Wick, and some one else; and intended 
another copy for Count Bentinck (the 
eld Couat de Roone, who was in 
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England in 1770, to visit his or 
son Capt. John Bentinck). This ne- 
bleman, however, died on the very 
day the papers were to be put inte 
his hands : and the descendant of Heia- 
sius made them a present to Dr. Mac- 
laine. The Doctor wished much to 
complete the collection, by proouas 
copies of the answers likewise, whi 
are in the King’s library at Kensington; 
and wheo he came over from the 
Hague in 1788, with Lord Dover, he 
asked his Lordship, whether it would 
not be possible to get a sight of these 
papers. ‘“ Oh, no!” replied Lord D. 
* you are too late; his Majesty is so 
offended with the use which wg = 
made of the papers that he saw, 

he is determined the collection shall 
never again be seen by any one.” 

Dr. Maclaine dined with Dr. Mark- 
ham, Archbishop of York, just before 
the marriage of the Archbishop's 
daughter with the Earl of Mansfield. 
While they were at table, a letter 
was brought to his Grace from his 
former pupil, the Prince of Wales, to 
congratulate him on the approaching 
marriage of his daughter, aod written 
in terms of so much tenderness and 
affection (like the letter of a son to 
a father), that the good old man ab- 
solutely shed tears on perusing it.— 
Upon another occasion, also, the be- 
haviour of the Prince was equall 
condescending and kiod to the Arech- 
bishop. His Royal Highness had 
written to him to request the presen- 
tation of a living, then vacant, to one 
of his friends. The Archbishop replied, 
with great concern, that it was already 
promised ; but added an assurance that 
bis Royal Highness might command 
the next piece of preferment that 
should fall, of equal value. This 
letter the Prince answered, by return 
of post, in the highest expressions of 
regard, requesting the Archbishop not 
to make himself uneasy, at being un- 
able to comply with his request; and 
only begged him (in a very delicate 
manner) to remember the friend be 
had recommended, on a future occa- 
sion. Accordingly, when the next 

reat living in the Archbishop's gift 

me vacant, his Grace immediately 
resented it to the geutleman in ques- 
ens and the Prince as speedily ac- 
koowledged the obligation, in another 
letter, couched in the most grateful 
and affectionate terms. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urzan, April 12. 
N the Church-yard of Calne, Wilts, 
is a Tomb (generally designated 
by the title of The Gypsy’s Tomb), 
erected to the memory of “ luverto 
Boswell,” who is said to have been a 
Prince, or (at least) the Son of ** the 
King of the Gypsies.” It is a hand- 
some square Tomb, erected in a cor- 
ner close to one of the entrances tu 
the Church, enclosed with a dwarf 
wall and iron railing, with a covering 
or sort of canopy overit. It was, for 
many years after its erection, paid 
great altention to, by persons being 
sent as often as occasion required to 
keep the enclosed ground clear from 
weeds, and the ironwork, &. regu- 
larly painted; but it has for some 
a past been quite neglected ; aud 
aving seen it within these few days, 
I regretted much its altered — 
ance; on one side it has the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“ Under this Tomb lieth the body of 
Inverto Boswell, Son of Henry and Eli- 
zabeth Boswell, who departed this life 
the 8th day of February 1774, aged 36. 

** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
— away : blessed be the Name of the 

r ‘a 


There 1s an abbreviated inscription 
of the same import at the head of 
the Tomb, with four lines of poetry 
uoderneath, which I was not able to 
transcribe. Perhaps some of your nu- 
merous readers will be able to give 
intelligence of this Family, and whe- 
ther they did belong to that singular 
race of people, which has been on the 
wane for many years, and of whom 
so few authors have been able to give 
any accurate account. 

I do not recollect ever having seen 
ao Engraviog or View of Calne Church 
and Tower; which 1 ain the more 
surprized at, as they are really objects 
worthy the notice of an artist, from 
their beauty and magnitude; and 
Mr. Britton, though a wative of the 
County, and bora, | believe, withia 
six miles of the place, has not given 
them a place, either in the “ Beauties 
of Wiltshire,” or that portion of 
* England and Wales” of which he 
was the Editor, although views of 
mioor interest have been given in 
both. I mach regret that 1 am not 
able to send you a drawing; but I 
hope this remark will not be un- 
atieuded to, by any one who may 


have the opportunity and ability to 
do it. J.B. 
————— 
Mr. Urnsan, Alton, June 21. 
N the course of my peregrinations 
last Summer, | accidentally met 
with a large folio volume, of which, 
as the opportunity afforded me gave 
only a transient view, | shall be glad 
to obtain some account from any of 
your intelligent Bibliographical corre- 
spoudents. The title, tothe best of my 
recollection, was “ TPOTIOAOTIA, 
or a Key to open Scripture Meta- 
phors, by B. K.” (in another part of 
the Volume the name appears at 
length, B. Keach), ** London, printed 
by J. D. for Enoch Prossor at the 
Rose and Crown in Sweeting’s Alley, 
1681.” This title-page I copied or 
noted at the time, and find in my me. 
morandum book, the following re- 
mark aanexed:—** Amongst much 
good sense and piety, the author 
sumetines provokes a smile by his 
quaint phraseolegy ;—in one place, 
says, that the Deity is not displeased 
with those who look asquint at him; 
and in another that our blessed Saviour, 
although a Physician, was so disinter- 
ested, that he never took a penny of 
all those he cured,” &c. Perhaps 
some of your Readers will indulge 
my curiosity by a farther account of 
Me Keach, and his performances: 
and ioform we if the Book above- 
mentioned be held in any estimation, 
either on account of its intrinsic me- 
rit or scarcity. 

1 would farther trouble those who 
may be able to solve my doubts to 
inform me, which were the first plays 
of Shakespeare that appeared pub- 
lished together in a small quarto. 
Many years ago I remember to bave 
seen such a volume, and that it coo- 
tained the Merchant of Venice, but 
what other plays 1 have entirely for- 
— though I am inclined to be- 
ieve that the book would be esteem- 
ed very curious and valuable if | 
could again discover it. From cir- 
cumstances of no consequence in this 
relation, I think that it had been in 
the hands of a Staffordshire family, 
connected with that of the great 
Bard; and it would scarcely exceed 
probability if I ventured to conjec 
ture, that it might have been a pre- 
sent from Shakespeare bimeelf to the 
aucestor of the gentleman whose cob 
lection at his decease fell into my 
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hands, but of the value of which, 
being then very young, | was incapa- 
ble of making adue estimate. It was, 
1 can recollect, bound in black lea- 
ther, figured or embossed on the lids, 
and with very strong bands at the 
back; the edges appeared to have 
been red, aud the type was coarse 
and clumsy. Q. Q. 
ee 
Mr. Unpan, Aug. 2. 
HE entertaining extracts in your 
last, p. 51, from the “ History 
of Cranbourne Chace,” induce me to 
believe that another remarkable pas- 
sage from the same work, if accom- 
panied by an illustrative Plate, (see 
Plate II.) will be acceptable to your 
Readers. M. Green. 

“ Those who have been Readers of the 
late Edition of Mr. Hutchins’s History 
of the County of Dorset, must have ob- 
served the Portrait of a Deer-hunter there 
exhibited, which must have raised some 
little curiosity to be informed of the par- 
ticulars respecting it. 

“ It is very justly observed in Mr. 
Hutchins’s Work that clandestine Deer- 
hunting in those days was not deemed a 
disgrace ; that many respectable persons 
followed the nocturnal amusement (for 
such it was); and, if discovered, had 
thirty pounds in their pockets to pay 
the penalty, and were then at liberty to 
repeat their sports the fallowing night 
if they chose to venture. 

“] had an uncle much addicted to 
this sport, but being in general a little 
too free with his potations after dinner, 
he was too venturous at night, and so 
often detected, and so many penalties 
paid, that his elder brother put a stop 
to his career in good time. But the 
amusement was persisted in until an Act 
of Parliament passed that made a second 
offence felony, which not only caused fhe 
abandoning of the nocturnaldiversion, but 
converted the names of the sportsmen, 
from Deer-hunters to thatof Deer-stealers. 

“The person represented in the Por- 
trait was a gentleman of rare endow- 
ments both af mind and body, and his 
society was courted by many persons of 
distinction, ‘He was an adept in the 
mystery and science of every kind of 
fleld sporting, except hunting, in which 
he seldom joined, not having a taste for 
horsemanship. In his. younger days he 
was the chief leader of the band of Deer- 
henters before mentioned; and the Por- 
trait exhibits him in the dress they all 
wore when pursuing their nightly sports, 
which was denominated Cap and Jack. 


Gent. Mac. August, 1818. 
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Account of a celebrated Deer-hunter. 
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“ The Cap was formed with wreaths 
of straw tightly bound together with 
split bramble stalks, the workmanship 
much the same as that of the common 
bee-hives. 

“ The Jacks were made of the strong- 
est canvas, well quilted with wuvol, to 
guard against the heavy blows of the 
quarter-staffs, weapons which were much 
used in those days; and the management 
of them requiring great dexterity, there 
were teachers of the art, the same as 
that for the use of the broad-sword at 
this time. 

“ The Portrait has a strong likeness in 
features tothe person it represents, whom 
I well knew in the early parts of my life, 
and to whom I have had the great plea- 
sure of listening for many hours, for his 
converse. was exactly congenial to my 
own feelings and propensities. Very 
many stories and anecdotes of his own 
exploits and performances in the sporting 
way were truly acceptable; he found me 
to be an apt disciple of such a teacher, 
and it made such av impression on my 
tender mind as the length of time hath 
not worn out. 

* But, before I bring forward these 
little tales, I shall give a further account 
of the Gentleman who was the author 
of them. I have before said that he 
was a person of rare endowments, and I 
shall now add of accomplishments of 
various kinds also. J believe he had no 
classical learning; but was thoroughly 

versed in history, not only of his own 
country, but that of others also. Having 
been blessed with a retentive memory, 
nothing which he ever read was forgotten 
by him. He had also a natural taste 
for poetry, and Milton was his favourite 
author, whose works, if [ may use the 
vulgar exprersion, he bad at his fingers” 
end. When in a good humour, and in- 
deed I never saw him in any other, he 
quoted passages in Hudibras, an admired 
authorin another style. He was also a 
great proficient in music, well skilled in 
the science, and a good performer bim- 
self on various instruments. With such 
accomplishments as these, it is no wonder 
that his company should be coveted by 
persons of every degree. He spent most 
of his time with Lord Windsor at Moyles 
Court in Hampshire, where he was always 
a welcome guest, not so much for his 
acquirements which I have just men- 
tioned, as for his great skill in all the 
sports of tbe field, especially that of 
Setting, of which diversion bis Lordship 
was passionately fond; and bis guest un- 
derstood the breaking-in of dogs, and the 
management of the nets, better perhaps 
at that time than any other person ia 
the 
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the kingdom. He was also wonderfully 
skilled in the Calling of Quails by a pipe 
to come under a net spread for the pnr- 
pose, and I have seen him call three 
eock quails close to his feet at the same 
time; the very pipe by which this feat 
was performed is at this time in my pos- 
session, and in the room in which I am 
now sitting The pipe imitated the 
voice of the hen quail, and the cocks 


[Aug. 


thereby were drawn into the loss of jj. 
berty and final destruction ; not an up- 
common case with beings in a much 
higher sphere and rank in creation, 
This Gentleman was also a much es 
teemed friend of my father’s, whom he 
frequently visited, which gave me an 
opportunity of hearing his pleasing tales, 
imbibing his instructions, and impreas- 
ing them upon my memory,”’ 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


MIDDLESEX, continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, concluded from p. 13. 

At Hewpon were buried Sir William Rawlinson, commissioner of the great 
seal, 1703; Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, 1714; Charles Johnson, 
dramatist, 1748; James Parsons, physician, 1770; Edward Longmore, 
“ Herefordshire colossus,” seven feet six inches high, 117775 Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe, antiquary, 1781; Nathaniel Hone, painter, 1794; and Sarah Gun- 
dry (beautiful epitaph), 1807. Io the village resided John Norden, to 
grapher ; at Highwood-hill, Mrs. Porter, tragedian ; and at Mill-bill, Peter 
Collinson, the naturalist, who was visited here by Linnwus, who planted 
some trees in his garden. The inhabitants of Hendon are exempt from all 
tolls at fairs, markets, high-ways, and bridges, by charter, granted by Edward 
the Confessor, 1066, contirmed by several succeeding sovereigns, and finally 
by William and Mary 1692. 

Heston. Ostrerxvey-novuse was built in 1577 by that patriotic merchant 
Sir Tuomas Gaesuam, who here entertained Elizabeth most sumptuously, 
It was afterwards the residence of Sin Eowarp Coxe, when atecnsy quail 
the parliamentarian general Sir William Waller, till his death m 1668; and 
the projector, Dr. Nicholas Barbon. It was rebuilt in 1760, by Francis Child, 
Esq. (length 140 feet by 117) and contains mapy valuable paintings, and an 
excellent library. 

In Hicneare chapel were buried, William Platt, founder of fellowships in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1637; Sir Francis Pemberton, chief justice, 
1699; Lewis Atterbury, divioe, brother of the bishop, 1731. The great lord 
chancellor, Bacon, died at the Earl of Arundel’s house, in this town, April 19, 
1626, and the famous Dr. Henry Sacheverel at his own residence here Juve 5, 
1724. Here also resided Sir Richard Baker, author of “ Chronicle ;” Sir Heury 
Blount, traveller in Turkey ; and Sir John Pettus, mineralogist. The bur. 
lesque nugatory oath imposed on strangers at the public-houses in this town 
is well known. Here is aschool, with a synagogue attached, for the children 
of Jews, Hyman Hurwitz, master. There are generally about 100 pupils. 

At Hitiinepon were buried William Munsey, benefactor, 1665 ; and John 
Rich, patentee of Covent Garden theatre, inventor of the English harlequin 
(who resided at Cowley-grove), 1761. Jobn Lightfoot the botanist was mi- 
nister of Uxsaince in this parish. 

Hornsey was the rectory of Thomas Westfield, afterwards Bishop of Bristol; 
Dr. Lewis Atterbury, brother of the Bishop of Rochester ; and William Cole, 
the Cambridge antiquary. In the church was buried Samuel Buckley, editor 
of Thuanus, 1741. The learned Dr. John Lightfoot composed part of bis 
Biblical criticisms in this village. 

In Hovuystow chapel were buried Heory Elsyoge, writer on parliaments, 
1654; and Whitlocke Bulstrode, author on transmigration, 1724. 

In IckeNwA™ church is a monument by Banks for John George Clarke, bar- 
rister, who died in 1800. 

Isteworta was the vicarage of John Hall, martyr, 1535; Nicholas Byfield, 
Calvinistic commentator ; and Dr. William Cave, author of ‘ Historia Lite- 
raria.” Here were buried, Anne Dash, foundress of alms-houses (monument 
i Halfpenny, cost 500/.), 1750; Richard Blyke, topographical collector for 


erefordshire, 1775; and its native, George Keate, poet, (monument by 
Nollekens, 
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Nollekens) 1797. Here resided George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, original 
Gane Maryland; Sir Ralph Winwood, author of “ Memorials;” Sir 
illiam Noy, attorney-general; its native, Dorothy Countess of Sunder- 
land, the “ Sacharissa” of Waller; Samuel Clarke, biographer, who died 
here 1682; Francis Willis, grammarian; Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, who at the same time was lord chamberlain of the household, lord high 
treasurer of England, and lord lieutenant of Ireland, died here 1718; the 
Duchess of Kendal, mistress of George 1.; Putrenwry, Earl of Bath, the 
t of Walpole; and the late right honourable Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan. There is an Observatory in the grounds of S.on-hill.—Sion-novuse was 
the residence of the Protector Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; Dudley, Lord 
Guildford, and his accomplished and amiable wife, Lady Jane Grey; the 
children of Charles I. under the care of Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ; and Queen Anne, when oa Princess of Denmark. In the 
vestibule are 12 columns and 16 pilasters of verd antique, a greater quantity 
of this beautiful marble than in any other building in Europe, cost 27,0002. 
Istincron. Vicars, Meredith Hanmer, chronicler of Ireland; and Dr. 
William Cave, author of “ Historia Literaria,” buried here 1713; Lecturer, 
Robert Browne, founder of the Brownists. Here were also interred Richard 
Cloudesley, benefactor to the parish, 1517; Sir George Wharton and Sir 
James Stewart, killed by each other in a duel, 1609; its native, Alice Lad 
Owen, foundress of ‘almshouses, 1613; John Shirley, biographer of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, 1679 ; William Baxter, author of “ Siecneines Antiquitatum,” 
1723; Samuel Humphreys, poet, author of ‘‘ Canons,” 1737; John Black- 
boura, Bishop of-the Nonjurors, editor of Bacon, 1741; Robert Peole, 
institutor of the small-pox hospital in 1746, 1752; Launcelot Dowbiggen, 
architect of the church in 1754, 1759; John Lindsey , nonjuring divine, 1768; 
Joho Hyacinth de Magelhaens, mioeralogist, 1790; Alexander Aubert, who 
erected the observatory near Highbury-house (in which was the largest reflect- 
ing telescope ever made by Short), 1805; its native, William Hawes, phy- 
tician, founder of the Humane Society, 1808.—JIn this town died John Bag- 
ford, typographical collector, 1716; Daniel De Foe, author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” 1731; Alexander Cruden, author of “* Concordance,” 1770; James 
Burgh, author of ‘ Political Disquisitions,” and Nicholas Robioson, phy- 
tician, 1775: Joseph Collier, translator of the “ Messiah” and “ Noah,” 
(whose wife, translator of the “* Death of Abel,” also resided here) 1776; Hus- 
band Messiter, physician, 1785; Isaac Ritson, translator of “‘ Hymn to Venus,”’ 
1189; W. Pitcairn, physician, 1791; George Marriot, author of *“* Poems” 
and “ Sermons,” 1793; and Abraham Newland, chief cashier of the Bank of 
Rogland, 1807.—Colonel Okey, the regicide, was a drayman in a brewhouse 
here. — Samuel Clarke, Orientalist, and Ezekiel Tongue, Protestant contro- 
versialist, were schoolmasters here.—At the Red Lion public-house in Isling- 
ton-road Thomas Paine composed his execrable ** Rights of Mao.”—Canon- 
bury-house, rebuilt by William Bolton, the last Prior of St. Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield, was the seat of “ the rich” Sir John Spencer, lord mayor in 1593 ; 
ad lord keeper Coventry. In it lodged Samuel Hamphreys, poet, before- 
mentioned; Ephraim Chambers, Cyclopedist, who died here 1740; Dn.Otiver 
Gotosmitn ; and John Newbery, author of excellent books for children. Its 
history has been recorded by the learned and estimable Editor of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, who was born (in 1745) and still resides in this village. 
At Kensincron were buried John Bullingham, Bishop of Gloucester, 
1598; Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, whose title gave name to his seat here, 
ed 1649; its vicar, Thomas Hodges, Dean of Hereford, 1672; Charles 
Goodall, president and historian of the college of physicians, 1712; Char- 
lotte, Countess of Warwick, widow of Addison, 1731 ; Bernard Lens, minia- 
lure painter, 1741; Richard Viscount Molesworth field-marshal (saved the 
Duke of Marlborough’s life at Ramillies), 1758; its vicar, Dr. Joho Jortia, 
biographer of Erasmus, 1770; Martin Madan, author of “ Thelyphthora,”’ 
1190; George Colman, dramatist and essayist, 1794; Richard Warren, phy- 
seian, 1797; Samuel Pegge, author of “ Curialia,” &c. son of the Antiquary, 
1800; James Elphinstone, philologist, 1809; Major-general Sin Witxian 
onsonsy, slain at- Waterloo, 1815; and the Right Honourable Gronce 


Yorsonny, statesman, leader of the Opposition, 1817. — Here died Corn - 
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lius Wood, the ““Sylvio” of the Tatler, 1711; Robert Nelson, author of 
“* Fasts and Festivals,” 1714; and Robert Price, judge, learned lawyer, 1739, 
—Here resided lord keeper Sir Orlando Bridgman; the parliamentarian 
neral Lambert ; the brave William, first Earl Craven; lord chancellor ie. 
neaye Finch, Earl of Nottingham > lord chief justice Pratt; the accomplished 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington ; the traveller Sir John Chardin; and Dean WIFt, 
who lodged here in 1712.—The Parace was the favourite residence of all our 
sovereigns, excepting his present Majesty, sinee the Revolution. Among its 
numerous paintings isa fine collection o psp by Holbein. The gardens 
are the subject of a poem by Tickell. — Hottanp-novse after hfs marriage 
became the property of Appison, who here (June 17, 1719) taught the young 
Earl of Warwick “ in what peace a Christian can die.” It was the residence 
of the celebrated statesman Fox, Lord Holland, whose still more celebrated 
sou, Charles James Fox, pasyed his early years at this place. — At Brompton 
was married, in 1653, Heary Cromwell, son of Oliver, to Elizabeth, daugh. 
ter of Sir Francis Russel. — At Earl’s-court resided Sir Richard Blackmore, 
epic poet and physician; and Jonn Hunter, surgeon. 

At Kinessury Dr, Goldsmith lodged whilst composing his “ History of 
Animated Nature.” 

Kwicurssaipce was the residence of Sern Warp, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who died here 1689; Wiit1am Penn, founder of Pennsylvania; James Lane, 
Viscount Lanesborough, Pope's gouty dancer, who died at his house here, 
now St. George’s hospital, 1724; Elizabeth Chudleigh, the notorious Duchess 
of Kingston; and Bernard Lens, miniature painture, who died here 1741. 

Newincron, Stoke. Inhabitants, Tuomas Sutton, founder of the Char- 
fer-house ; Sir John Popham, chief justice; Charles Fleetwood, parliament- 
ariau generals Daniel De Foe, author of “ Robinson Crusoe ;” Dr. Isaac 
Warts, whodied at Lady Abney’s house here, 1748; Adam Anderson, cow- 
mercial writer; Thomas Day, author of “ Sandford and Merton ;” and 
John Howard, philanthropist. — Here were buried Edward Massie, par- 
liamentarian governor of Gloucester, 1649; Thomas Manton, its ejected 
vicar, voluminous writer, 1677; Bridget Fleetwood, wife of the general, 
and eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 1681; Samuel Wright, disseot- 
ing divine, 1746; Sir John Hartopp, Bart. (monument by Banks), 1762; 
and James Brown, who first projected the “ London Directory,” 1788.— 
Of the Dissenters’ meeting-house at Newington Green were ministers, Hugh 
Worthington; Dr. Richard Price; Dr. Thomas Amory; Dr. Joseph Towers; 
and James Lindsey. 

Nortuatu was the vicarage of William Pierse, Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
Dr. John Cockburn, author of “* Right Notions of God,” buried here 1729; 
Samuel Lisle, Bishop of Norwich, buried here 1149; aod Sir John Hotham, 
Bishop of Clogher.— Here was also interred Dr. Stephen Charles Triboude 
Demainbray, astronomer aod electrician, 1782. 

At Pappixeron was married William Hogarth, “ great painter of man- 
kind,” to Jane, daughter of Sir James Thornhill, 1129.—Died, George Col- 
man, dramatist and essayist, 1794.—Buried, John Bushnel, statuary, 1701 ; 
Joseph Francis Nollekens, painter, and Benjamin Parker, philosophical 
writer, 1747; Dr. Abraham Lemoine, author on Miracles, 1757; Matthew 
Dubourg, musician, 1767 ; James Lacy, patentee of Drury-lane theatre, 1174; 
Francis Vivares, engraver, 1180; George Barret, landscape painter, 1784; 
John Elliot, physician, 1787; William Arminger, statuary, 1793; Alexander 
Geddes, biblical translator, 1802; Thomas Banks, statuary, 1805; Lewis 
Schiavonetti, engraver, 1810.— Bayswater gardens were the resideuce of the 
ewpiric Sir John Hill, who used there to prepare his ‘* Water-dock essence,” 
and “ Balsam of Honey.” Mrs. Kennedy, the singer, died at Bayswater 1793. 
Mrs. Siddons, the tragedian, lives at Westbourn-green. 

At Pancras were buried, Samuel Cooper, miniature-painter, 16725 Abra- 
ham Woodhead, Roman Catholic controversialist, 1678 ; Obadiah Walker, 
writer against Luther, 1699; John Ernest Grabe, editor of the Alexandrian 
Septuagint, 1711; Jeremy Collier, nonjuring Bishop, castigator of the stage, 
1726 ; Edward Ward, author of the “ London Spy,” 1731; Edward Walpole, 


translator of Sannazarius, 1740; James Leoni, architect, 1746; oars ey 
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.Ravenet, engraver, and Peter Van Bleeck, portrait-painter, 1764; Abraham 
-Langford, auctioneer and dramatist, 1774 ; William Woollett, engraver, 17855 
Stephen Paxton; musician, 1187; Timothy Cunningham, author of “ Law 
Dictionary,” 1789; Michael Jobn Baptist Baron de Wenzel, oculist, 1790; 
_Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, author of “ Rights of Women,” 1797; John 
Walker, author of “ Pronounciog Dictionary,” 1807; Pascan pe Paoxs, 
Corsican hero, 1807 ; the equivocal Chevalier d’Eon, political writer, 1810. 
,—In Camden-town died Charles Dibdin, song and dramatic writer, 1814. 
— Iv Kentish-town chapel wasionterred Charles Grignion, engraver, 1810. In 
Somers-town Roman Catholic chapel was buried the Princess of Conde, — 
Among the portraits at Cazw Woon is one of its illustrious inhabitant lord 
chief justice Mansfield, who died here 1793, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and a 
‘head of Betterton, the actor, by the poet Pope. 

At Pinner were buried Sir Bartholomew Shower, author of * Cases’’ and 
“ Reports,” 1701; and William Skenelsby, aged 118, 1175. Here resided 
John Zephaniah Holwell, the governor of Bengal, who published a narrative 
of — sufferings of himself and his unhappy companions in the black-hole at 
Caleutta. - 

At Porrar resided Sin Ricnarp Sreete. Here were buried Robert Ains- 
worth, lexicographer, 1743; James Ridley, author of * Tales of the Genii,” 
1765; his father Dr. Gloster Ridley, divine and scholar (epitaph by Bishop 
Louth), 1174; and George Steevens, commentator on Shakspeare, (monument 
by Flaxman, epitaph by Murphy,) 1800. 

At Rusevie were buried Mary, the heroic defender of Corfe Castle, Dor- 
setshire, wife of chief justice Sir John Banckes, 1661; and George Rogers, 
president of the college of physicians, complimented by Waller, 1697. 

SHererton was the rectory of William Grocyne, the first Greek professor 
at Oxford ; and Lewis Atterbury, brother of the Bishop of Rochester. 

Stanmore Macna was the vicarage of Richard Boyle, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Tuam.—Here were buried Sir John Wolstenholme, founder of the 
church (monument by Nicholas Stone, cost 2002.), 1639; aad Charles Hart, 
tragedian, 1683. At Stanmore-hill resided James Forbes, author of “ Orien- 
tal Memoirs.”” Dr. Parr, on his removal from Harrow, kept a school bere. 

Stanmone Parva, or Wreitcnurcn, was the rectory of John Theophilus 
Desaguliers, experimental philosopher.—Canons, the princely seat of James 
Brydges, Duke of Chandos, which cost 250,000/. was on his decease pulled 
down and the materials sold by auction in 1747; remarkably verifying the 
prophetic lines in Pope's epistle to Lord Burlington, in which the Duke is 
characterized under the name of “ Timon.” This satire, however elegant 
and poignant, is most discreditable to Pope, as the subject was: his friend, 
who, though ostentatious, was benevolent and amiable, and whose taste in 
music, there ridiculed, is evinced in his selection of Handel, who composed 
the anthems, and Pepusch the morning and evening services for the church, 
which was re-edified at his expence, and in which he was buried 1744. Here 
were also buried Sir John Lake, secretary of state to James 1. 1630; Francis 
Coventry, author of “ Pompey the Little,” 1754; Alexander Jacob, author 
of “ Peerage,” 1185; Dennis O'Kelly, owner of the famous horse Eclipse 
(whose boves lie in Canons park), 1788; and James, last Duke of Chandos,1739. 

Stanwecu was the vicarage of Dr. Bruno Ryves, Dean of Windsor, author 
ef “ Mercurius Rusticus.” In the church is a monument (by Nicholas Stone, 


cost 215/.) for Thomas Lord Koyvet, 1622._ Mary, daughter of James I. 


was entrusted to his care, and died at his seat bere in 1607. 

Srerney was the rectory of Stephen Segrave, Archbishop of Armagh; and 
Marmaduke Lumley, Bishop of Lincoln, lord high treasurer. The vicarage 
of Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, founder of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, founder of St. Paul’s school; Rich- 
ard Pace, Dean of St. Paul's, statesman, who was buried here 1532 ; William 
Jerome, martyr, 1540; and William Greenhill, commentator on Ezekiel. — 
The Bishops of London had a seat here, in which died Roger Niger, 1241 ; 
Ralph de Baldock, 1313; Ralph de Stratford, 1355; and Robert de Bray- 
brooke, 1404.—Edward Russel, Earl of Bedford, was here married to the 
lovely and accomplished Lucy Harrington, 1594.—Here were buried Sir oy 
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Colet, father of the Dean, Lord Mayor in 1495 ; John Kyte, Archbishop of 
Armagh, 1537; Sir Thomas Spert, founder and first Master of the Trinity. 
house, 1541 ; Sir Owen Hopton, Lieutenant of the Tower, 1591 ; Roger Crab 
** English hermit,” 1680; William Clarke, physician, author on nitre, 1684; 
Sir John Berry, admiral, 1689; his widow Rebecca (pleasing epitaph), 1696 ; 
Matthew Mead, puritan divine, father of the physician, 1699; William 
Vickers, author of ‘* Companion to the Altar,” 1719; Sir Jobn Leake, ad- 
miral, 1720; Martin Bladen, translator of Cesar, 1746; John Entick 
school-master, voluminous writer, 1773; and Benjamin Kenton, who left 
63,550/. to charitable uses (monument by Westmacott), 1800. Two ludicrous 
epitaphs in the church-yard are noticed in the Spectator, No. 518. Stepney 
was the residence of Sir Thomas Lake, secretary of state to James I.; Henry 
first Marquis of Worcester; Nathaniel Bailey, author of “* English Dictionary;” 
aud its native Richard Mead, who first practised as a physician in this place. 

At Srrarrorp Bow, were married Dr. William Whitaker, theologian, to 
Joan Fenver, 1591; William Penkethman, comedian, to Elizabeth Hill, 

17445 and ‘ Orator” John Henley to Mary Clifford, 1726.—In the church 
was buried Prisca Coburne, benefactress, 1701.—Inhabitants, Edmund Lord 
Sheffield, one of the victors of the Spanish armada; John Le Neve, author 
of “ Monumenta Anglicana,” and Samuel Jebb, physician. — Don Antonio 
Perez, Prior of Crato, who was crowned King of Portugal at Lisbon, whence 
he was soon expelled by Philip Il. of Spain, resided here in 1591. 

In TeppiINnGron were buried Sir Orlando Bridgman, lord keeper, and Tho- 
mas Traherne, its curate, author of “ Christian Ethics,” 1674; Margaret 
Woffington, actress, 1760; Dr. Stephen Hales, its curate for 51 years, phi- 
lesopher, 1761; Henry Flitcroft, architect, 1769; Paul Whitehead, poet, 
1775; and Richard Bentley, poet and dramatist, son of the critic, 1182.~— 
Here resided Sackville, Earl of Dorset, lord treasurer; Dudley, Eart of Lei- 
cester, Elizabeth’s favourite ; William Penn, the quaker; and Francis Man- 
ning, poet and dramatist. 

Torrennam was the vicarage of William Bates, nonconformist, author of 
“* Harmony of the Attributes ;” and Edward Sparke, author of * Scintilla 
Altaris ;” and here were buried William Bedwell, its vicar and historian, 1632 ; 
Henry Hare, Lord Colerane, another of its historians, 1108; Henry Hare, 
Jast Lord Colerane of his family, antiquary, 1749; and Samuel Hardy, di- 
vine, answerer of Chubb, 1793.— Here died Hugh Broughton, learned divine, 
1612; Sir Abraham Reynardson, Lord Mayor in 1648, loyalist, 1661; Sir 
Michael Foster, judge, law writer, 1763.— Here also resided its native, Sir 
Julius Cesar, civilian; Sir John Cooke, secretary of state; and William 
Baxter, author of “* Glossarium Aptiquitatum,” who was master of its free- 
school.—lIn vol. II. of Percy’s “ Reliques,” is a burlesque poem called the 
* Turnament of Tottenham.” — Bruce castle was the residence of Robert 
Bruce, father of the King of Scotland. 

TwickeNHAm was the vicarage of Richard Meggott, Dean of Winchester, 
eloquent preacher ; Samuel Pratt, Dean of Rochester; Daniel Waterlaad, 
author on the divinity of Christ; Richard Terrick, Bp. of London; and 
George Costard, astronomer and orientalist.—The house in which Po 
resided for 29 years, in which his “* Essay on Man,” “ Epistles,” “ Dunciad,” 
and great part of his “ Homer,” were composed, and in which be died, is 

pulled down: and his celebrated cave, 
‘* The Zgerian grot 
Where nobly pensive St. Jobn sat and thought,” 
dilapidated. Pope was buried in the church, 1744; anda tablet, erected by 
him, commemorates the death of his father, 1713; his mother, 1733.—Srraw- 
serry Hirt, abounding with objects of high interest to the lover of anti- 
quity, history, or vertu, is fully described in the works of its late acute and 
elegant possessor, Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, who erected it on the 
site of a cottage in which Colley Cibber composed his comedy of “ the Re- 
fusal,” and in which Talbot, Bp. of Durham, and the French divine Pere 
Courayer, once resided. This “ Castle of Otranto” is peculiarly rich in aw- 
tient well-authenticated portraits; in the works of Holbein; in the finest mi- 
niatures and enamels of the Olivers, Petitot, and Zincke; and in such curio- 
sities as the armour of Francis}. of France, the Cardinal's hat of Wolsey, = 
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the wedding gloves of Hampden’s wife.—At Twickenham park, resided im 
early life, “‘ the father of experimental philosophy,” Lord Chancellor Ba- 
con; the lovely Lucy Harrmgton, Countess of Bedford; and the brave and 
Joyal Jvho Lord Berkeley of Stratton, who was buried here 1678. At 
Marble-nill, the Countess of Suffolk, mistress of George Il.; at Little 
Strawberry hill, Mrs. Catharine Clive, comic actress, who was buried 
here 1785. At Ragwan’s castle, Mrs. Hannah Pritchard, actress, and the 
late eminent Welsh Judge Hardinge. At Whetton, Sir John Suckling, its na- 
tive poet; Sir Godfrey Koeller, painter, who was buried here 1723; and 
Sir William Chambers, architect. Ia Twickenham also resided Sir Ham- 
brey Lind, Protestant controversialist; Sir Joho Finet, author of “ Phi- 
xenes ;” Sir Benjamin Rudyard, statesman; the witty Richard Corbet, Bp. 
of Norwich; Edward Earl of Manchester, Parliamentarian general; the 
Speaker Lenthal; the philosopher Boyle; Secretary Craggs; the eccentric 
and versatile Duke of Wharton; Lady Macclesfield, the unnatural mother of 
Savage; John Gilbert, Abp. of York, who died here, 1761; the painters 
Hudsow and Scott; the noveiist Fielding; the physician Batty; Sir Joba 
Hawkins, historian of Music; Owen Cambridge, poet and essayist ; Hickey, 
Goldsmith's ** special attorney ;” Paul Whitehead, poet, who died here 1775; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague; and Lord George Germaine.—Besides those 
already meutioned, here were buried Sir William Berkeley, governor and his- 
torian of Virginia, 1677; Lady Frances Whitmore (epitaph by Dryden) 1690; 
Nichvias Amburst, author of * Terra Filius,” and the * Craftsman,” 1742; 
the brave admirals, Sir Chaloner Ogle, 1750; John Byron, 1786; aud Sir 
John Pococke, 1792; and Edward Ironside, historian of Twickenham, 
1803.—John, Earl of Mar, General for the Stuarts at Sheriff's Muir, was 
married here in 1703 to Margaret Hay, daughter of the Earl of Errol. 
At Wesr Twyrorp were buried Henry Bold, comic poet, 1683; and Fa- 
bian Phillips, antiquary, 1690 
In Witsvon are seven prebends belonging to St. Paul's. 
was buried Charles Otway, general, 1764. 
a 
prefer this advantage to an imposing 
mystery. This principle is of chief 
consequence in the truths of Law and 
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a the Antient Ecyrrians, 
Ubelisks and Pyramids were 
the great national Recorps. The 
former were mostly, but not always, 
covered with hieruglyphics, denoting 
their census, their legal weights aud 
measures, astronomical calendar, their 
remarkable epochs, &c. The priests, 
who best could decypher these charac- 
ters, had the exclusive office of ex- 
plaining them: Hence they were 
called “ sacred:” for they were in 
characters unknown to the people. 
We have seen in modern Europe a 
similar policy, in a similar spirit of 
Paganism, to lock up as secrets the 
practical and most popular precepts 
vf Law and RELIGION. 

There is a wide difference between 
certain abridged methods of expres- 
son, necessary to scieuce, which its 
Professors ~ can understand; and 


a2 affectation of a certain mystical 
Xpression of simple, ordinary truths, 
with the view and purpose that they 
shall not be understood. Every use- 
fal science, as far as ils operations can 
be made commonly intelligible, should 





RELIGION, so essential to the tempo- 
ral and spiritual welfare of mankind. 

Language and written characters 
are essential to society. These are 
the great circulating medium of com- 
munication. The individual may. 
and must, perish; but the interests of 
truth survive. The improvement of 
man does not depend on the acquisi- 
tious of himself ovly—or of the great- 
est individuals. And as every man, 
be he ever so ingenious and learned, 
even an AristroTLe, a Lord Bacon, 
and a Newron, must begin from the 
elements of childhood; so we lose all 
at his death, save only what is record- 
ed by writing. 

The distinction between the modes 
of writing for mere passing memoran- 
dums, or transient study, to be effaced 
presently—and those intended to re- 
main on record, may be illustrated by 
certain usages in the East, from which 
so many of vur own arederived. We 
owe to these oue of our late greatest 
improvements, which was suggested 
to the eye of genius only—to such a 
mind as that of Dr. Bert of Madras. 
The 





120 On Written Languages. 


The reader bas anticipated already 
what I allude to—the new system of 
education, invented by Dr. Bex, and 
which Mr. Lancaster has since ren- 
dered so popular, 

Every one knows that by this sys- 
tem children are taught to read, write, 
get by heart, and to pronounce, simul- 
taneously. Great numbers may be 
taught together. We may see 500 or 
1000 so taught, under one inspector ; 
for the agency of the scholars them- 
selves is essential to the plan—each 
reciprocally teaching and learning 
from the other. 

Since children communicate rapidly 
by imitation, avd in the most lasting 
characters, their tastes, follies, and 
vices to each other ; why should they 
not thus communicate reciprocally 
their intellectual and moral habits 
also? 

“ Pyrarp pe Lavat, who tra- 
velled in 1601, thus describes the 
sand-writing of the Indian:—* Pour 
apprendre‘a escrire a leurs enfans, ils 
ont des planches de bois faites exprés, 
bien polices, et bien unies. Ils exten- 
dent desstisdu sable fort ment, et fort 
delié ; puis avec un poingon ils font 
des lettres; et les font imiter, effagans 
@ mesure quwils ont ecrit; n'usans 
point en cela de papier.’ 

“A still more minute account is 
given by Prer pevta Vaute, one of 
the best, as well as one of the most 
amusing of these old writers. Being 
detained, during his journey in Mata- 
BAR, by some accidental delay, ** That 
I might profit by the time,” he says, 
** J remained in the vestibule of the 
pagoda, to look at some children, who 
were learning to read in a remarkable 
manner—which I will describe to you 
as a very curious thing :—There were 
four of them, who had al! been taking 
the same lesson from their master — 
and now, for the sake of impressing it 
more perfectly on their memory, re- 
peating the former lessons which they 
had been taught, one of tiem chaunt- 
ed a line of the lesson in a musical 
tone—as for example, ‘ two and two 
make four.’ In fact, one easily 
learns a song. While he thus sung 
out this pertion of the lesson, he 
wrote it at the same time—but nei- 
ther with a pen, nor upon paper. la 
order that nothing might be need- 
lessly expended, he traced the charac- 
ters with his finger upon the floor, 
whercon they sat in a circle, having 

3 





previously strewn it with fine sand. 
After the first had thus written, while 
he sung, the others chaunted, and 
wrote the same thing all together, 
The first then began again, singing 
and writing another line—as, for in. 
stance, ‘ four and four make eight ; 
which the others in like manner re. 
peated—and thus they went on. 
When the floor was covered with 
writing, they passed their hands over 
it, and effaced the characters; then 
strewed more, if it was necessary, to 
trace more letters; and in this man- 
ner they continued during the whole 
time appointed them. When I asked 
who taught them, and who set them 
right when they were wrong, see- 
ing they were all scholars, and no 
master among them? they replied, 
very reasonably, that it was not possi- 
ble the same mistake should occur to 
them all at the same time ; and for 
that reason they always learnt toge- 
ther, that if one was out, the others 
might assist him.” 

Sourney, in his exquisite little 
tract upon the Origin of the New 
System of Education, observes, on the 
above extract from Pier della Valle, 
that he had “ marked this passage 
before— but it was merely marked as 
the memorabilia of a desultory reader; 
and the fact, as to all useful purposes, 
(had it not been for the genius of Dr. 
Bexr,) would have been as uo 
ductive, as a seed-vessel in the hortus 
siccus of a botanist. So easy, and so 
useful a practice, was never till pow 
adopted, in this part of the world; 
though so many thousands must have 
seen it in India, and have heard of it 
in Europe.” 

But if the Easterns have taught us 
to express the passing thought, of 
which no traces are to exist long; 
they have also been our masters in all 
the modes of writing calculated for 
duration. Travellers have furnished 
us with a remarkable instance of this 
kind, where the characters have ovt- 
lived the language of the people whe 
drew them, and even their memory, 
and very name. 

In an account given by the Pre 
retro oF Ecyrt, published by the 
Bishop of Crocuer, the Prefetto, 
speaking, in his journal, of his disen- 


gaging himself at length from the 


mountains of Faran, says—“* They 
came to a large plain, surrounded 
with high hills, These bills are y 
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Gebel el Mokatal; or, Tak WaittEN 
Mounzarns: for, as soon as we had 
parted from the mountains of Faran, 
we passed by several others, for an 
hour together, engraved with ancient 
unknown characters, which were cut 
in the bard rock, so high, as to be 
in many places twelve or fourteen 
feet distant from the ground. And 
though we had in our company per- 
sons who were acquainted with the 
Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Cop- 
tic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, Eng- 
lish, Illyrian, German, and Bohemian 
uages, yet none of them had ~ 
knowledge of these characters; whic 
have, nevertheless, been cut in rocks 
of granite-marble, with the most pa- 
tient industry —in a place, at present 
far from any supply of water, or 
other necessaries of life. 
“ When we compare this account 


with that given us by Maillet, of the’ 


burying-ground of the Egyptians, 
which is called the Plain of the Mum- 
uizs; and which, according to him, 
is a dry sandy circular plain, no less 
than four leagues over; and with 
Maundrell’s account of figures and 
inscriptions (which like these are en- 
graven on tablets plained in the natu- 
ral rock, at some height above the 
road, which he found near the river 
Lycus in Palestine), which figures, he 
tells us, resembled Mummies,. and re- 
iated, as he imagined, to some sepul- 
chres thereabouts: (Harmer says) he 
is ready to suppose this must be some 
aocient burial-place; and this either 
of the Israelites, when in the wilder- 
ness, or of some warriors (belonging 
to other nations) who lie buried there, 
and of whow the memory is now lost, 
“ Travellers in the Holy Land were 
wont to inscribe their names on cer- 
tain remarkable places. There is 
one at Jerusalem: Racnev’s sepul- 
chre is another, where all Jews that 
passed by wrote their names. There 
i a great burial-place near Rama, 
which is stretched out two miles in 
th. Niesvar meolions a vast ce- 
metery in the desert of Sin at, where 
& great many stones are set up in an 
erect position, on a high and stcep 
mountain, covered with as beautiful 
hieroglyphics as those of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Arabs carried them 
to this burial-place, which is as re- 
markable as the written mountains 
here; described by other travellers : 
for so many well-cut stones cuuld 
Gent. Mac. August, 1212. 
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never be the monuments of wanderi 
Arabs; but must necessarily owe their 
origin to the inhabitants of some great 
city, that once existed not far from 
this place. Yorick, 
———a 
Mr. Urnpan, July 27. 
ICHARD HULL, (see page 424) 
was member of Parliament for 
Carysfort, co. Wicklow, and not for 
Tuam. His father, Sir Richard Hull, 
Knight, of Leamcon, co. Cork, was 
grandson or great grandson of Sir 
William Hull, Knight, of Leamcon, 
who was knighted by Charles 1. “May 
jith, 1621. Sic William was son of 
Henry Hull, of Exeter, co. Devon. 
Richard Hull, of Leith Hill Place, 
appears to have had four sisters, viz. 
three of the half blood, and one of the 
whole, viz. Mabella Hull; Elizabeth 
Hull, married May 4, 1692, Henry 
Tonson, Esq. only son of Major Rich- 
ard Tonson, of Spanish Island, co. 
Cork; and Mary Hull. These ladies 
were the daughters of Sir Richard 
Hull by his first wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Henry Tynte, Knight. 
By bis second wile Frances Pooley, he 
has issue Frances Hull, who married 
Robert French, Esq. a Judge of the 
common pleas. | presume Sir B. B. 
de Capel Brooke to be descended from 


the latter lady. §. H.C. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, South Wales. 


I ‘BEG leave to communicate to you 
a few circumstances relating to 
the works of Mr. T. Wyon, Jun. 
which have escaped the recollection 
of his friend Mr. Humphreys in his 
elegant and authentic memoir of that 
ingenious and amiable youth. 

Mr. T. Wyon, jun. in 1810 engraved 
a reward medal for the youth eda- 
cated at Ecclesfield House; the design 
is a young gentleman holding a book 
aud laurel wreath; the rising suo ap- 
pears in the distance; the legend is 
Sua premia laudi. 

He engraved the head of Lord Wel- 
lingtoo, which was published in his 
father’s name, to record the entrance 
of that Hero into Madrid. 

The Head of J. Hanson, Esq. a 
work of considerable excellence, on a 
medal engraved during that Gentle- 
man’s popularity among the Manches- 
ter weavers, was also the work of 
T. Wyon, jun. 

I believe also that the head of the 
Prince Regent, as weil as the reverse 
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192 Medals, Kc. by the late Mr. Wyon, Jun. [Aug. 


it obtained the prize from the Society 
for promoting Arts and Commerce, 


‘mentioned by Mr. Humphreys, was 


priocipally, if not entirely, the work 
of the son. 

The reverse of the Manchester Pitt 
Medal was from a design by R. Wes- 
tall, Esq. R. A. 

There are three sizes of medals for 
the‘Indian Chiefs, viz. 3 inches, 23, 
and 14 diameter; the beautiful figure 
design which broke in hardening, was 
intended to have been attached only 
to the largest. 

The Duchess of Oldenburgh with 
her own hand pulled the string when 
the first medal recording ber visit to 
the Mint was struck. 

The original head of Mr. Pitt for 
the Liverpool Pitt Club scarcely held 
together till the first order was com- 

leted ; and upon an additional num- 
ver being required, a fresh die was 
engraved, which has the date 1814, 
instead of the inscription under the 
head, and which is the one published 
by Thomason of Birmingham, with a 
Tong English inscription for the re- 
verse; a few were struck with a mi- 
serable Birmingham attempt at a La- 
tin inscription, which had _ before 
served for a reverse to another head 
of Pitt. 

The elegant reverse for the beauti- 
ful medal of the Prince Regent, en- 
graved by him for Rundle, Bridge, 
and Co. on the Peace of 1814, was 
from the design of H. Howard, Esq. 
R. A. 

The silver coinage dated 1817, as 
well as 1816, was engraved by T. 
Wyon, from designs of an Italian artist, 
with the exception of the second half 
crown, omitting the broad shoulders 
of the royal bust, and the collar of 
the garter whieh surrounded the arms 
of the reverse. This, I have under- 
stood, was Mr. Wyon’s design as well 
as execution; though I cannot but 
think he would have designed a head 
bearing more resemblance to our ve- 
nerable Monarch, had he been uncon- 
trouled. 

I cannot close these memoranda re- 
specting the late Mr. T. Wyon, jun. 
without calling the attention of your 
readers to the merits of his cousin Mr. 
W.Wyon; whois officially settled at the 
Mint, and from whose abilities the pub- 
lick have great reason to expect that 
the productions of the mint will be 
worthy of the British Nation. His 
head of Ceres, engraved at the age of 
1T, is a classically elegaut production; 


and is adopted by them for their Prize 
Agricultural medal. 

His head of Sir J. Banks, from the 
model of his late cousin, is an excellent 
likeness of that liberal promoter of 
the Arts and Sciences; and is engraved 
with precision and spirit, and consi- 
derable depth of relief. 


Yours, &c. E. H. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 4 


SIMPLE Narrative, from the 
of a brave soldier, who, 

having achieved the object of his 
mission, and most gallantly defended 
himself against a superior force, had 
the misfortune to be taken prisoner, 
will not, I hope, be deemed uninte. 
resting by yourself or your Readers, 
I therefore take the liberty of sendi 
it to you, in hopes of its finding a 
place in your Miscellany. 

The remark has often been made, 
that, whilst the gallant achievements 
of military men, high in rank and 
command, are circulated throughout 
the civilized world, perused with avi- 
dity, and dwelt on with delight; the 
skill and valour of inferior officersare, 
not unfrequently, passed over without 
notice; and such, 1 fear, may have 
been the case in the present instance. 
1 will not, however, despair, through 
your means, of transmitting to pos- 
terity the name, and gallant conduct 
of a Lieutenant in the service of the 
East India Company (a higher raok 
he did not live to attain). I should 
feel pleasure, likewise, in commemo- 
rating the bravery of two other British 
officers, as well as the humanity of a 
French captain, but for whose gene- 
rous and timely interference, three 
of our intrepid countrymen would 
have fallen victims to the rage of a 
cruel enemy. 


“ Dear J-—— - 

“1 take this opportunity of writing 
you the particulars of my sad disaster, 
as in all probability it may be repre- 
sented in a different light from what 
it really was. I arrived safe at Vel- 
lore* the 14th, in the morning, and 
not a cooley {+ or bullock was lost, 
although the enemy were numerous 
all the road from the pollums}. By 





® 100 Miles distant from Madras. — 
+ A Porter employed in carryig 
Baggage. Woods. 
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a forced march, I slipped them, and 


my appearance was comfortable to 
all the people of Vellore, who were 


in the utmost distress for all kinds of 
provision, and Hyder in full march 
towards it, expecting it to be given 
up, from their want of necessaries. 
The forenoon of the 15th was taken 
up with getting intelligence of the 
enemy, and settling with the Polygar 
Chiefs about the retreat. It was 
agreed on by Captain Cuppage and 
them, to march that evening at 5 
o'clock preeisely, so as to reach the 
lums before day-light; but the 
enkatagerry * and Calistree* people 
delayed with frivolous excuses, and 
obliged me to halt in the bed of the 
river till 9 o’clock, which led to my 
ruin. Captain Sale, with a detach- 
ment, accompanied me 3 miles across 
the valley. Licutenants Speediman 
and Rutledge, who were recovered 
from their wounds, agreed to go with 
me, and took charge of a gun each. 
I left all my bullocks “— carts with 
tain Cu e, so looked on my- 
cas tron’ tous incumbrance ; but 
hefore I had crossed the Valley, the 
Polygars* in the rear sent me word 
that they were far behind, and re- 
— me to halt—this 1 did three 
ifferent times, which stopped my 
journey much; however, at day-light, 
Jfound myself far advanced towards 
the pollums. Between 5 and 6, I 
found my line was all close, and 
Moving on in a good pace, when some 
few cavalry were discovered on my 
right flank, with a great dust, at a 
distance.- Soon after, a large body 
of cavalry appeared, and moved to 
my front, another party to the right 
—in short, all around me. I moved 
on briskly, soon dispersed those in 
front, and gained a hill, on the side 
of the road, 6 miles from Colonel 
Owen’s Pass. Just then the cavalry 
charged from all quarters, though 
vithout being able to cut in; but so 
confounded the Polygars, that they 
and the Coolies broke, and ran down 
the only regular company | had. With 
much ado, | collected the greater part 
of them, and gained the Venkatagerry 
gun, that was left to the mercy of 
theenemy, with Lieutenant Speediman. 
The enemy then charged again re- 
peatedly on all quarters; but 1 was 
so well situated that J beat them off 





* Irregulars. 


with great slaughter, and lost only 
7 or 8 Sepoys. Two regiments of 
Tippoo Sabib’s regular cavalry drew 
up behind the opposite rocks, and fired 
regular quarter-ranks al us; this con- 
tinued until 8 o'clock, with a heavy 
fire of musquetry from the enemy, 
and returned by my people from the 
guns and musquets: when their in- 
fantry and rocket boys* gained the 
back of the hill, which I could not 
any way hinder them from doing, as 
not one of the Colleries would move 
to stop them, and my company was 
employed with the cavalry on the left 
of it.. The Polygars were so terrified 
at the fire and rockets, that they gave 
a screech or yell, and all ran off; and 
the jemadart, who was then in com- 
mand of the company (the subadart 
having turned out voluntarily to dis- 
lodge the enemy, with 12 men), ran 
off with the Polygars and every Sepoy. 
In this situation | called the subadart 
in the rear of the guns, and there we 
defended ourselves against the forces 
of Tippoo and Lally till after 9 o'clock, 
when our ammunition was all ex- 
pended, and theo it was agreed upon 
to surrender; but we never expected 
quarter, nor indeed should we have 
had avy, but for a captain De Lisle 
and a commandant of cavalry, who 
formerly belonged to Rumley’s regi- 
nrent. The whole of the Polygars 
were surrounded, and one half of 
them and my foolish Sepoys cut to 
pieces, the rest taken. There were 
with the guns, when we surrendered, 

3 European officers, 2 serjeants, 1 

syrang §, 1 subadar, and 9 Sepoys, 

with 4 artillery Sepoys; the rest of 
the artillery were killed. Tippoo be- 

haved very well to me and the other 

gentlemen; gave us some of his own 

Pilaw ||, and a present of cioth and 

money, our baggage be.ug plundered. 

Hyder also behaved very weil, and 

kept me at questions about an hour, 

but was much displeased at Vellore 

being relieved. I am here in irons, 

with Crewitzer and 43 other officers. 

The two gentlemen taken with me are 
sent to Seringapatoam. Do pray write 

to me by way of Vellore, and let me 





* Who throw tron Rockets. 

+ A Subaltern Officer. 

tT Synonimous with Captain. 

§ Asuperintencant of Lascars, 

| A favourite dish with the Mussul- 
mans, composed principally of rice, 
meat, and a variety of spices, 
koow 
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know the news. Give your advice 
to Mrs. B. how she is to receive my 
pay. Every praise is due to lieutenants 
Rutledge aud Speediman, who defend- 
ed their liberty with courage and spirit. 
Bangalore, Yours very sincerely, 
Aug. 20, 1782. James Byrne. 
aS 
Mr. Unpan, Aug. 7. 
Nae = is a subject that has 
olten occupied my thoughts, as 
well as excited my surprize, in the 
proportion which 1 have witnessed its 
occurrence, as well as in respect to 
the inhumanity and impolicy of its 
adoption—I allude to the treatment 
of young ladies who from particular 
circumstances are compelled to live 
in families as governesses, and also to 
the reception which ladies as well as 
gentlemen who keep seminaries meet 
with in society. I shall not enter into 
the causes which have obliged so many 
deserving young women to seek such 
asylums, it being foreign to my pur- 
pose; but proceed to draw the atten- 
tion of your Readers to the fact, that 
many of these are treated with all 
the indignity of upper servants, whilst 
their education and their connexions 
in many instances render them the 
superiors of those whom a want of 
fortune compels them to serve, Po- 
verty itself is no disgrace; but it is a 
goading misery, when it becomes a 
weapon of assault in the hands of the 
cruel and the ignorant. The appreci- 
ation of talent originates only with 
those themselves possessing talent, and 
is not likely to be so generally and so 
thoroughly encouraged as are those 
common domestic duties, which every 
one merely conversant with household 
drudgery is able to comprehend : for 
this reason we roust perbaps bear with 
what we cannot alter; for as wealth 
increases in one class of persons, bring- 
ing in its train all the fashionable fol- 
lies which riches are sure to give rise 
to in vulgar minds, and circumstances 
crealing imperious necessities in ano- 
ther, oblige talent to crouch to the 
powerful, we shall be constrained to 
tind the wealth of the purse predo- 
minate over the wealth of the under- 
standing. But it is in those families 
where, possessiug much kindness of 
heart, a little consideration alone is 
wanting, that I can hope a hint may 
be taken. Let me then ask, if it is 
kiad in such families as those I allude 
tv, where a young lady has the care 
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of instructing the junior branches, to 
shew on every occasion her state of 
dependance? Is it right to compel such 
a person to enter a dining-room after 


dinner, when the children make their . 


appearance, and force her to retire at 
the hour of their going to bed? Her 
duty as an instructress does not jn. 
clude the duties of a nurse; and the 
very rank she holds in the family 
ought to command that respect from 
the mistress of the house which she 
expects her own children to shew to 
their preceptress, Either they ought 
not to be admitted (and thea only in 
reference to their own feelings, or I 
will not allow inferiority froi the oc. 
cupation), or, being admitted, should 
receive that just share of attention 
which their merit deserves, and the 
responsibility of their charge demands, 
re is not to be bought at 
every stall ; and those best shew their 
estimation of it by the becoming re- 
spect with which they treat its 
sessors. 1 have not unfrequently wit- 
nessed young ladies of talent, obliged 
to become the keepers of stores, and 
subject to the inselence of servants 
for intruding upon theirdaties; others, 
after the important occupations of the 
day, obliged to fill the stations of 
menials. Even right to such services 
does not exist; for, if they are to be 
considered by their engagements as 
teachers, you have no right to com- 
pel them to act as servants, me 
because they are dependant or fri 
less. In many places the custom is 
not to allowa young lady in such a 
capacity to visit, unless with the chil- 
dren, because she is a governess; 
although the lady with whom sbe 
may live shall be generous and just 
enough to sanction it by her presence. 
Is it not in itself absurd? Parents 
expect their children to be taught 
the manners of society (1 do not meaa 
the nonsensical routine of morning 
calls), and yet will not permit those 
who are to instruct them to seek the 
means of doing so! How are manners 
to be learnt but by example? and how 
can so good an example be formed as 
that which is set by daily practice? 
Surely, then, policy requires the present 
treatment to be altered; and it is to 
be hoped that, for the sake of the 
rising generation, we shall see a more 


liberal treatment adopted towards * 


those who instruct, that those who 
learn may be instructed. 


I fear 
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I fear I have already intruded on 
the colamns of your Miscellany, and 
shall not therefore add many words 
to the subject; still, however, I can- 
not conclude without expressing my 
sorrow that we do not generally pay 
proper attention to persons keeping 
seminaries for the youth of both 
sexes. What I have said before on 
the want of respect for teachers must 
of necessity apply here also; but, 
additionally, 1 think it as well a 
cruel exception as an impolitic one, 
to wituess their exclusion from, many 
of the ae or leading circles of 
middling life. To hear that a lady 
will not be admitted to this assembly 
or that card-party because she keeps 
a school, is so wrong a notion, that it 
must excite more pity than contempt 
in those who subject them to the ex- 
ception. Besides, considering the pre- 
sent mode of female education, I con- 
ceive that the introduction of one or 
two young ladies under the eye and 
patronage of the heads of a town or 
village, attended by the lady. of the 
school, is highly to be wished, as tend- 
ing to remove the aukward bashful- 
ness which is so embarrassing in a first 
introduction to life (I do not of course 
expect children of twelve to be ad- 
witted amongst grown people), and 


‘at the same time as likely to bene- 


fit society at large, which all im- 
provement of manners must effect. 
Who can or ought to be more wor- 
thy of our social friendship and con- 
fidence, than those to whom we en- 
trust our dearest possessions? Can 
it then be thought just to consider 
those who have the charge of our 
wealth of more moment than those 
who are to instract our children in the 
proper disposal of themselves and it? 
Surely the character of scholastic in- 
dividuals should be supported and 
countenanced by the higher classes, if 
only for the sake of public consistency, 
for their own good conduct and their 
calling will, without thanks to any- 
y, support themselves. 

Excuse the length of my letter, and 
believe me, in advocating the cause 
of the teachers, 1 consider 1 seek the 
good of the community. . 


Yours, &c. ALPHABETICUS. 
——— 
Mr. URBAN, Aug. 9. 


S Calvinism seems to be now, 
what it was formerly, the stalk- 
ing- horse of republicanism, no antidote 
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to so dangerous a poison can be unsea- 
sonable. Many of your Readers will 
recollect the following passage in 
Bishop Taylor's Life of Christ. After 
stating the argument against uncen- 
ditional election, from the. instance of 
Judas, who was one of the twelve, to 
whom our blessed Lord promised, 
that “ they should sit upon twelve 
thrones,” &c. but whose name was, 
for his subsequent condpct, blotted 
out of the book of life; he infers, 
“ that the election of holy persons is 
a condition allied to duty, absolute 
and infallible in the general, and sup- 
posing ali the dispositions and requi- 
sites concurring ; but fallible in the 
particular, if we fall off from the mer- 
cies of the covenant.” The Bishop 
then proceeds, ‘“‘ The purpose of this 
consideration is, that we do not judge 
of our final condition, a npon 
God’s secret counsels, and predestina- 
tion of eternity. This is a mountain, 
upon which whosoever climbs, like 
Moses, to behold the land of Canaan, is 
certain nevertoenterthat way.” The 
lines, which the Bishop cites from 
Statius, are very remarkable, and 
very strikingly represent the case of 
many persons, who have been unhap- 
pily misled by the doctrines of mo- 
dera’ Enthusiasts: 


* nos, parvum ac debile valgus, 
Scrutamur penitus Superos: hine pallor 

et ire, [tia voti.”” 
Hine scelus, insidieque, et nulla modes- 





“If we be solicitous to know what 
God hath decreed concerning us, he 
hath, in two fair Tables, described 
those sentences, from whence we must 
take accounts, the revelations of 
scripture, and the book of Consci- 
ence.”—To those, who have leisure, 
and a taste for such reading, I recom- 
mend the whole discourse, “* Of Cer- 
tainty of Salvation.” Part 3d. Sect. 
13. Dise. 16. p. 298. folio edit. 1742. 


On the Connexion betwéen Taste and 
Morals. 


Good sense is the foundation ef mo- 
rality, as well as of taste. The great 
leading principles of taste are also 
the first principles in morals. 

A very considerable part of the 
young men of this Country run into 
vice, not from natural or vicious in- 
clinations, but from want of knowing 
how to dispose of their time. If they 
had a taste for letters and the _ 

that 
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that would open to them a never-fail- 
ing source of amusement; and, at the 
same time that it afforded them enter- 
tainment, would, by refining their un- 
derstandings, and polishing their ima- 
ginations, make them loath the low 
pleasures of riot and debauchery, in 
which they now waste their time, and 
destroy their constitutions. Martin 
Sherlock's Letters. 

Diderot bas enlarged on this Idea: 
he says, “ Pour bien juger dans les 
beaux arts, il faut reunir plusieurs 
qualités rares. Un grand goit sup- 
pose un grand sens, une longue expe- 
rience, une 4me honnéte et sensible, 
un esprit elevé, un temperament un 

u melancolique, et des organes de- 
icats.” 

Qu. Had Dugald Stewart seen the 
above, before he published the follow- 
ing observations? ‘Taste isa power 
of rapid judgement, gradually ac- 
quired by habitual attention.” Quar- 
terly Review. ‘* The fact (says Mr. 
S.) is perfectly analogous in the bodily 
sense; e.g. A dealer in Wines can 
detect the least ingredievt which does 
not properly enter into the composi- 
tion; aud, in pronouncing it to be 
good or bad, can fix at once upon the 
specific qualities which please or 
offend. Some degree of sensibility is 
necessary to enable him to receive 
any sensation at all; but the degree 
of his distinguishing power is by no 
means proportioned to his degree of 
sensibility.” 

Compare the Remarks in Three Dis- 
courses on Taste, by the President of 
the Chichester Society, 102. 

“To form the judgment of a young 
man to any art, Poetry for example, 
let him read none but the best books 
of the chastest writers. Let truth 
and decency be his leading principles. 
Let Boileau, Horace, and Longinus, 
be his perpetual guides. They are 
the great legislators of Taste. ‘Those 
three critics, well digested, and joined 
to the reading of Homer, Sophocles, 
Virgil, Tasso, Metastasio, Racine, 
Pope, and Addison, will form a per- 
fect Taste.” Again, “ In sensation, 
the organs of sense are not passive, 
but by the force of external impres- 
sions are excited to their peculiar 
functions.” It is observed by the ex- 
cellent Magee, that a false taste in 
morals is naturally connected with a 
false taste in literature. See the 
* Prefatory Address,” before his ad- 
mirable ** Discourses on the Scripture 
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Doctrines of Atonement andSacrifice.” 
3d Edition. 
A HINT TO CERTAIN MODERN SISYPHUSES, 
From Dryden's Translation of Lucretius, 
“ The Sisyphus is he, whom noise and 
strife 
Seduce from all the soft retreats of life, 
To vex the government, disturb the laws, 
Drunk with the fumes of popular ap- 
plause.— [fail, 
For, still to aim at pow’r, and still to 
Ever to strive, and never to prevail, 
What is it, but, in reason’s true account, 
To heave the stone against the rising 
mount; (up with pain, 
Which, urg’d, and labour’d, and fore’d 
Recoils, and rolls impetuous down, and 
smokes along the plain?” 

Aikin has a note, in his Life of the 
Bishop of Avranches, which may be 
read perhaps with advavtage, by 
some Exclusionists of the present day. 

* Whenever an Establishment has 
got into its hands the Education of 
Separatists, it has made a most impor- 
tant step towards their conversion: 
for, the parental authoriiy being the 
only power able to contend with the 
example of the = ty and worldly 
interest, in swaying the mind of a 
young person, when that is balanced 
by the authority of preceptors, the 
scale will naturally incline to the side 
of the establishment, 

“The policy of laying open national 
seminaries to sectarics by indulgences, 
rather than excluding them by restric- 
tionsand impositions, would be equall 


wise and liberal.” H. 1. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, June 29. 


[* the first Volume of the popular 

Novel of Rob Roy, it is observed 
that—*“ Rashleigh was bull-necked 
and cross made, and, from some early 
injury in bis youth, had an imperfec- 
tion in his gait, so much resembling 
an absolute halt, that many alleged 
it formed the obstacle to his takin 
orders; the Church of Rome, as is wel 
known, admitting none to the clerical 
profession who labours under any per- 
sonal deformity.” 

The above observation concerning 
the Church of Rome seems to be 
utterly. false; for Count d’Elci (Ap- 
thor of the History of the Cardinals 
in the year 1700,) says, in his Life of 
Cardinal Durazzi,—‘“ Nature seems 
to have been somewhat fantastical in 
shewing the power of its art on this 
great person, who, notwiihstanding 
the deformity of three great — 
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he being squint-eyed, lame, and 
bunch-backed, yet nevertheless he 
sees well, walks well, and has a very 
goodly presence. This Cardinal pos- 
sesses all the merit and good qualities 
that can be expected in a worthy 
churchman. He is well versed in 
morality, better instructed in the 
rites of the Holy See, and excellently 
well informed of all the maxims and 
politicks of Christendom.—lo the 
exercise of the several governments 
assigned him in the Ecclesiastical 
State, he has in every one of them 
acquired great praise, as likewise in 
the Vice-legateship of Bolonia in the 
time that Cardinal Caraffa was legate, 
who from that time prognosticated to 
him a greater fortune, because of his 
high merit, calling him, as Alexander 
the Viith was wont to do Pero brutto 
buono, that is, an ugly pear, but a 
good one. He was afterwards de- 
clared Nuncio to Portugal, where he 
continued twelve years. The King of 
Portugal offered to give him the 
church of Evora, which is the richest 
Bishoprick of that Kingdom, but the 
Nuncio generously refused it.—The 
Pope, having him in great esteem, 
sent him to the Court of Spain, du- 
ring which Nunciature he was pro- 
moted to the purple.”—Pope Alexan- 
der VIil. afterwards gave him the 
Bishoprick of Faenza.—* In the two 
Nunciatures of Portugal and Spain 
he acquired no less praise than merit 
with the Holy See, because of the 
continual services he did it.—It is well 
known that he is able by himself to 
govern the whole Christian world 
without the least help from others.— 
He is very well with all the princes, 
whose concurrence to his election was 
once desired by his friends, and they 
all promised not to oppose him.— 
The singular good qualities of this 
Cardinal, as they are worthy of a 
= Pope, so he shews himéelf to 
one of the present Candidates that 
most deserves to be exalted to that 

dignity.” W. D. 

—_—_ 
Mr. Urzpan, 

R. Wakefield, 


July 20. 
in his second 


massy volume on Ireland, page 
583, states as a proof of Protestant 
bigotry, the inscription of old on the 
entrance of a town in Munster, viz. 
“ Jew, Turk, or Atheist, may enter 
here, but not a Roman Catholic.” 
He however suppresses the auswer 
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this inscription drew forth from Po- 

pish bigotry, viz. 

** He that wrote this, wrote it well, 

For the same is written on the gates of 
Hell.”’ 

In the same volume, page 646, Mr. 
Wakefield decides that, should Ca- 
tholic Emancipation take place, the 
Earl of Fingall and the Earl of Ken- 
mare would of course be represea- 
tative Peers.—He also decides that 
the other Catholic Noblemen “ can 
form no expectation of being elected.” 
Indeed! and why? are not the Vis- 
count Gormanston, the Viscount Net- 
terville, the Viscount Southwell, the 
Lord Trimlestown, the Lord Ffrench, 
even to hope to be elected?— Mr. 
Wakefield speaks of ten Catholic 
Peers; but | believe the seven noble- 
men I have mentioned above, with 
the Earl of Wexford and Waterford 
(Earl of Shrewsbury in England) and 
the Viscount Taaffe, who resides in 
Bohemia, form the entire number 
(nine) of the Catholic Peers of Ire 
land. G. H.W. 

P.S. The title of Baron Riverston 
is borne by the ancient Catholic fa- 
mily of Nugent (a branch of the 
Nugents, Earls of Westmeath, now 
Protestants) ; but the Barony being 
conferred by James II. in 1689, after 
his abdication, the patent has been 
never admitted as valid.—Mr. Wake- 
field mentions the Earidom of Ken- 
mare having been granted by his 
present Majesty to the late Lord Ken- 
mare, whose honours previously 
stood in the same predicament as 
the Lord Riverston. Mr. Wakefield 
might have also added the Peerage 
of Ffrench, as another instance of 
Nobility conferred by his Majesty on a 
Catholic. 

———— 
On Veceraste Dier. 


“ Fat paunches have lean pates ; and 
; dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but banker out 
the wits.” 
Love's Labour Lost. 
AMUS quo ducit gula—was the 
answer of a friend, whom an 
ingenious Physician exhorted to 
change his diet to that of Vegetables, 
when he wasevidently tending, though 
not very fast, to the grave.—Our ha- 
bits aod prejudices become our se- 
cond nature,—we disincline to look 
into any thing either that proves 
their absurdity, or even offers a pre- 
ferable 
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ferable result—it is irksome to 
change the course of any Vice, any 
habitual pursuit, or to turn to any 
review of it, which tends to our con- 
viction, and exposes us to the trou- 
ble of new measures, new systems, or 
different objects, bodily, mentally or 
morally, though one sbould rise from 
the dead, or = some being 
should come with healing on his wings. 
It may afford your numerous Read- 
ers and some of your Correspondents 
no very unsatisfactory inquiry whe- 
ther a Vegetable Diet has been fairly 
treated by the publick, and whether it 
is possible efficaciously and safely to 
alter at least some of our sensations, 
aod to get rid of some of our pains 
and uneasinesses, by amending the 
state of the stomach itself—and by 
this habitual alteration to prolong our 
comforts and also our lives! 
Although the human frame is 
greatly concerned with its climate 
and mavner of habitual life; yet, 
while we value the comforts of life 
and the length of our days, it is not 
ilaudable to study what is most 
likely to acquire them,—avnd where 
we can choose the place in which we 
would devote the rest of our exist- 
ence on this terrestfial globe, it is 
most wise to seck that which will, 
besides its social necessities and bless- 
ings, be.productive of bodily health. 
The Ancients, shys Vitruvius, in all 
such cases, inspected the liver of ani- 
mals, aod from its appearance judged 
of the salubrity of its svil and. pro- 
ducts; for it is well observed by all 
travellers, that there are peculiar dis- 
eases belonging to peculiar climates, 
—those affecting the liver are found 
in Hindostan—in most parts of Asia, 
which continues a relaxing climate, 
the effects of internal disease are ap- 
parent. The features of an Asiatic, 
said Hippocrates, De Aere, |. 3. de- 
note the effect of a relaxing climate, 
timidity, effeminacy, and an unwarlike 
spirit, compared to those of an Eu- 
ropean— to which may be added do- 
minion and absolute monarchy, * a 
condition which by necessity engen- 
ders cunning, selfishness, and pusillani- 
mity. Europeans, on the other hand, 
possess liberty and property, living 
under the safeguard of laws, which 
roduce a character marked with 
Idness, pride, and independence.” 
In marshy places, the colour is 
pallid—the speech slow—the inhabit- 
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ants live ina dull moist atmosphere ; 
—as in Zealand, on the Scheld, Wal. 
chereo, and Beveland, &c. and in some 
parts of pore where all the pre- 
valent use of spirituous stimulants do 
not effect a change of habit.—Now 
facts and observation combine to 
shew that in China, the East Indies, 
&c. the patients recover much sooner 
of accidents, over stimulants, wounds, 
and liver cases, by vegetable diet, 
than is found to be the case in EBu- 
rope—where meat aud fermented 
liquors are the usual diet, and that 
frequently used in one day. The sys- 
tem wears faster under a mixed than 
under a vegetable regimen: in both 
rsons the difference seems to have 
een about seven years of life.—This 
extension does not attract us while we 
epjoy youth and health; but, as we ad- 
vance, many would giadly add seven 
years to their present existence, when 
theirdiet and habits of living have beea 
such as to discourage all hopes of it. By 
animal food, all the usual irritations of 
our corporeal habits appear to stimu- 
late to excessive action, which is fol- 
lowed by premature exhaustion ; ab- 
stemiousness from it, on the contrary, 
though it may not cure any constitu 
tional disease, will assuage its violence, 
will retard its corrosive power, will set 
9 barrier to its fatal rapidity: length 
of life, diminution of suffering, and 
actual increase of enjoyment, are in 
favour of this regimen. Here it is to 
be remarked, in favour to those who 
dislike the use of medicine, that it is 
diet, and not medicine, which will effect 
health in ordinary cases: our general 
food tends to load the head, and give 
ap unnatural fulness to the face, the 
size and high colour of which are too 
often mistaken for health and beauty 
in modern times—but it was other- 
wise by the Antients, who were not so 
easily deceived.—it is said by Dr. 
Lambe that 400 persons of Manches- 
ter, who from religious principles ab- 
stain from animal food, are in fact 
more healthy than their neighbours, 

whatever may be their appearance. 
Most, if not all of the Southern 
Nations, adopt light food ;—and they 
are consequently more lively and 
healthy than the Northern nations 
who use animal food;—and water 
contribuies in great degree to assist 
climate and food to affect and charac- 
terize the inhabitants of every coun- 
try. Animal food generates — 
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and particularly insanity,—and young 
rsons are most open to its effect, 
Secase they have more sensibility. 
Old men, says Hippocrates, have less 
sickness than the young; age pro- 
duces'a diminution of sensibility,— 
and “ it is bighly probable that when 
the acute inflammations prove fatal, 
the vitality of the system is de- 
stroyed, as it were, before the at- 
tack.” (Lambe). The same writer 
observes, that the memory, under- 
standing, and imagination encrease un- 
der a vegetable diet, but every one is 
heavy after animal food; with the 
former it is morning all day: ** and 
those races of wen who admit into 
their nutriment a large portion of 
fruit, and recent vegetable matter, 
unchanged by culinary art, have a 
form of body the largest, of the most 
—_ proportion, and the greatest 
auty; aud they have the greatest 
strength and activity, and probably 
they enjoy the best health,” as the 
natives of the Pacific Ocean. /bid. 

The gift of teeth to the frame of 
maa is no proof of a Divine intention 
that he should feed on flesh, because 
many entirely granivorous animals are 
furnished with teeth and grinders far 
more effectual than ours. 

Linneus deemed vegetable Dict to 
be the most suitable to man; but Ga- 
len said that all fruits were of bad 
composition, and useful only to per- 
sons who have been exposed to great 
heat, or harassed by a long journey ; 
a he has at other times acknow- 
edged that they afford perfect nou- 
rishment, and we all know the 
——_— which they excite to the pa- 
ate, and their aid to digestion. With 
all children and persons whose sto- 
machs are not vitiated by a sophis- 
ticated life, fruit and vegetables un- 
boiled, and to these milk may sure- 
ly be added from experience, are 
most efficacious against attacks of 
scurvy; and Dr. Lambe concludes one 
of his arguments, that, * an abund- 
ant supply of vegetable food is neces- 
sary to the compleat and perfect or- 
gauization of the buman body.” 

It would open too large a field for 
the limits of one letter, to inquire 
what would become of the many ani- 
mals now bred purposely for food,— 
and what would become of them if 
half at least of the number slain were 
suffered to live—their herbage would 
be insufficient to. support them, and 
Genr. Mac. August, 1818. 
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the oxen and horses destined for Ja- 
bour. This question must be left to 
Mr. Malthus. 

Such are some of the reasonings 
which have been adduced in favour 
of vegetable diet, and many of them 
have been already very ably treated 
and produced by Dr. Lambe,—but it 
must be allowed on the other side, 
that however powerful these reason- 
ings and facts may prove, still we find 
numbers sufficient to warrant a doubt, 
who have lived in sophisticated life 
till old age, in good bodily health, and 
not sufferers by the evil effects as re- 
presented of animal food: and in the 
class of life most invariably devoted 
tobodily lebour,activity andetréngth, 
in the great cities, and whose earnmgs 
oblige them to dwell with numerous 
families in the places least open to sa- 
lubrious air, we find a race hardy and 
vigorous, and children healthy and 
strong, whose dict is meat salted, 
strong beer, and spirituous liquors 
of the worst and most deleterious 
quality; and if they do not soffer the 
latter to prevail, they reach to very 
advanced life. It is also to be con- 
sidered that many other concurrents, 
besides diet, tend to affect and to re- 
duce or to prolong the continuance 
of life, so that mest of our cases are 
but ex-parte evidence; for unless 
we can limit a person to one process 
only, and secure that he should not 
be affected by any of the externals 
which generally attach themselves to 
human existence, in almost every 
state of human being, it is next to 
impossible for the most penetrating 
and philosophic inquirer, to pro- 
nounoce that its exciting causes were 
to be ascribed to one diet or to ano- 
ther. Constitutions are as varying 
as countenances and stature,—their 
affections are as different,—their sus- 
ceptibilities are as distinct,—their 
pronenesses, their strengths, and their 
weaknesses, are alike as discordant 
and dissimilar as their judgment, their 
propensities, and their habits.—How 
theo, it may be asked, shall varying 
and erring man, the compound of 
these diversities, systematize what is 
not governable by postulata, or re- 
gulate a superstructure whose basis 
yet remains to be discovered ? 

Dr. Lambe, in his Reports on Regi- 
men in chronic diseases, asserts pro- 
foundly bisobjectionsagainstal! animal 
food, and at the close dissents to the 


common 
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common use of water and spirituous 
and fermented liquors, so that fruit and 
recent vegetables, that is, not boiled, 
should be our only food, and that 
our common foods and drivks are all 
deleterious, apoplectic, poisouous and 
paralytic! aod that man from his 
ereet posture, and shape of his mouth, 
and the shallow palm of bis band, is 
not made a drinking animal: and that 
fruit and vegetables supply moisture 
enough until the palate is vitiated.— 
But in all this he is sileot on the grand 
provision for the earliest sustenance 
of man and of animals, which is li- 
uid—maternal milk, by which in- 
ancy is fed in general, and by no so- 
lid. He does not advert to the fact 
of the earliest history of man, which 
proves him to seek the flesh of ani- 
wals and fish for his subsistence; and 
not very unfrequently this is washed 
down with some juice of a plant or 
fruit, made by his own art into a kind 
of fermented liquor, sometimes in- 
toxicating. 

That fermented liquors may in ge- 
neral be deleterious, may arve from 
some ingredients infused; but why he 
should attach to water, not distilled, 
any such effects, is very mysterious, 
and not sufficiently explained. He 
mentions some animals who appa- 
really never drink,—a brown Owl is 
mentioned, who lived a year without 
water \(this does not prove to me that 
it was its natural course so to do); 
a Lama of Peru lived in London with- 
out liquids; at Zimmor, an Island in 
the Red Sea without water, there are 
Antelopes and Hyznas; the Argali or 
wild sheep do not drink, and there 
are Deer so wild, they live upon dry 
moustains.— But these curious in- 
stances do not govern the question as 
tu Man; either history and tradition 
have been written upou sophisticated 
conceptions, or they are true, ia tell- 
ing us that the earliest of our race 
slaked their thirst at the neighbour- 
ing fountains; and that as water not 
distilled, nor changed by filtering 
stones from its natural state, was in 
common use io the earliest ages of 
mankind, as well for their thirst, as 
for the refreshment and fertilizatioa 
of the soil itself, we are yet to learn, 
how this should have been provided 
ky an uperring Providence, if it was 
deleterious,—and how the antedilu- 
vian race lived to the age of 500 
years, when water was used by them 
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without any of the arts that Dr. 
Lambe recommends as necessary to 
revent its destruction of the human 
rame! yet he says, that “ common 
water has the same effect upon ani- 
mals as upon man,” and that “ they 
are more or less healthy according to 
the purity of the water which 
use.” p. 268.—If no water is pure us- 
til it has been distilled, and if it is 
necessary that it should be boiled be- 
fore it be drank, how is society to 
live together? for each individual 
must be so governed by his own plan 
in this case, that before he can asso- 
ciate, he must inquire, whether every 
other person distills water before be 
uses it in either beverage or food, &. 
or every individual must be possessed 
of proper utensils for this purpose. If 
such could be an established custom 
in towns, how can it be found in fo- 
rests, aad in the myriads of mankind 
who live without any such contri- 
vances ?—Where is this to be found in 
Asia, Arabia, Africa, America, and 
the Islands of the South Sea, all which 
produce the most beautiful, the best 
proportioned, the most athletic per- 
sons, who enjoy the longest lives, of 
the human race? and yet they all 
eat flesh, some of them human flesh, 
and drink the water of their rivers 
and brooks; and we koow from sacred 
history, that great part of the flesh of 
their sacrifices was eaten during the 
ceremony ; and that under the dispen- 
sation of carnal ordinances, this prac- 
tice was permitted: any abuse of it to 
gluttony is extra to this argument; 
it was as undutiful and irreligious as 
intoxication at a Greek libation. 
Dr. Lambe also forbids Milk asa 


diet, being animal food; and he says. 


they do not use milk as a diet through- 
out all China,—but in Lapland they 
milk the Rein deer daily, and by be- 
ing frozen it is kept perfect and fit 
for use during the Winter months, 
and is a substitute for vegetable food. 


I should like to see a table of the. 


ages of these two nations.—Dr. Price 

said that in London, ove in forty ar- 

rives at the age of 80 years. All Spe- 

culatists are insensibly disciples of 
Procrustes. A.H. 
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Mr. Unsan, West Square, Aug. |. 

i paren | remarkable instance 

of superstitious co-incidence may, 

to some of your Readers, appear not 

unwortby of notice. ~d 
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It is well known to every classical 
scholar, that the ancient Greeks gave 
to the Furies the name of Eumenides 
(the “ good-natured, mild, or friendly 
Goddesses”) from a superstitious dread 
of their malignity, and a wish to 
sooth and conciliate them by that 
flattering title :—and it is equally well 
known, that the ancient Romans, for 
the same reason, thought it expedient 
to flatter the inhabitants of the other 
world, by giving to the Spirits of the 
dead the appellation of Manes — i. e. 
“ The Good People” —frow the antique 
word, Manis, good*. 

I have now to add, that, at the 
present day, and under similar impres- 
sions, the lower class of the Irish pea- 
santry observe the same respectful 
caution in speaking of the Fairies, 
whom they generally consider as ma- 
lignant, mischievous beings, very dif- 
ferent from those froliesome, good- 
natured eives, that perform so many 
kiod offices for rustic maids who ha 

to bein favour withthem. Such, 
then, being the disposition of the Irish 
Fairies, it is thought prudent to keep 
on good terms with them; and, with 
a view to this, they are usually desig- 
nated*by the flattering title of “ The 
Good People” —a title, deemed so in- 
dispensable, that, if a child should in- 
advertently mention them by the sim- 
ple name of “* Fairies,” he would be 
as quickly and anxiously reprimanded, 
as if speaking treason in the hearing 
of a magistrate. Joun Canny. 





Mr.Unsan, West Square, Aug. 4. 
HE unusual heat and drought of 
the present summer have sug- 
gested to me the idea of inviting the 
attention of farmers and gardeners to 
the question, how far they might be- 
nefit themselves and the community 
by having recourse to artificial rain, 
ia default of the natural. In a word, 
if, either by derivation from rivers, 
lakes, ponds, &c. or by the sinking of 
a wells, they were to procure a 
ient supply of water—and should 
eep men regularly employed in re- 
freshing their grounds by frequent 
and effectual irrigation in dry weather 
—the question #1, whether the addi- 
tional abundance of the crops would 
not yield them a surplus profit, after 
paying the labourers so employed. 





* Whence ZJmmanis, the reverse of 
Svod 
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If it be objected, that the assistance 
of those additional labourers would 
be unnecessary in rainy seasons, and 
that they must then either be destitute 
of work and subsistence, or prove a 
heavy burden on their employers; I 
would suggest, that, in those seasons 
also, they might be very usefully em- 
ployed, partly in raising, turning, and 
ventilating the unreaped corn, and 
thus preventing it from rotting on the 
ground; partly in reaping it 1a small 
successive quantities, to be dried un- 
der sheds extemporarily erected by 
themselves for the occasion. 

Were this practice to be adopted, 
it might perhaps be found, that the 
increased quantities of produce would 
not only afford subsistence to those 
men during the whole year, but yield 
to their employers an increased in- 
come, together with the cheering and 
habitual gratification of knowing, 
nearly toa certainty, that their crops, 
though they might occasionally vary 
in quantity or quality, could never 
totally fail; never, at least, from the 
deficiency or excess of rain. 

If the plan were relished, the Legis- 
lature might effectually and advan- 
tageously encourage the sinking of 
wells, and the use of watering-engines, 
by various regulations, which it is 
not necessary for me to suggest. 

Yours, &c. Joun Caney. 

P.S. The readers of Voyages and 
Travels hardly need to be reminded of 
the happy and wonderful effects pro- 
duced [ irrigation io other countries, 
particularly in China, where gardens, 
first created by human industry, are 
successfully cultivated amid the al- 
most inaccessible crags of sun-burat 
rocks, originally bare and barren. 


a 


Mr.Unsan, Wormingford, July 29. 
N passing through the antient bo- 
rough of Eye, a few days since, I 
accidentally heard that some urns 
had been found on the preceding days 
by two labourers, who were employed 
in digging gravel for the use of the 
parish. Although much pressed for 
time, I could not resist proceeding to 
the spot, where I arrived at the very mo- 
ment the men were earnesily engaged 
in removing with their pocket knives, 
the sand which surrounded an urn 
they had then met with. These mo- 
dern Goths had already derived suf- 
ficient experience to instruct them in 
the delicate nature of their new com- 
modity, 
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modity, and in the great nicety that 
was requisite to prevent its dissolution 
whea first exposed to the atmosphere. 
Success attended their efforts, and it 
was extracted entire. They seemed 
after a very short service in this em- 
ployment, to have imbibed some por- 
tion of the spirit of antiquaries, for 
on the slightest appearance of one of 
these dusky tenants of the soil, they 
threw aside the pick, the shovel, and 
the barrow, and were only regardful 
of the integrity of the vessel they had 
discovered. 

During the two hours I remained in 
the field fourteen sepulchral relicks 
of antiquity presented themselves to 
the point of the mattock, out of 
which three only were extracted en- 
tire; the rest were generally of so 
tender a nature, as not to endure 
the slightest pressure or exposure; 
the contents, however, of those which 
thus crumbled away, were carefully 
ransacked with the expectation of 
their enclosing some valuable coin, 
utensil, or ornament of dress: Jn this 
research they were not entirely disap- 
pointed, although but little variety 
gratified our view: The articles which 
were picked up during my observation 
consisted in a few fragments of iron 
sheers, of the same shape as those 
commonly used by grooms, although 
the length did not exceed the size of 
small scissors. The metal was ex- 
ceedingly corroded, and none were 

erfect. Two wom buttons, resem- 

ling in shape a globe of half an inch 
diameter, divided in the centre: the 
shank of the buttons was consumed, 
but the holes where it was inserted 
were clearly visible. The most cu- 
rious thing was a pair of tweezers, 
abouttwo inches and a half long. They 
are as perfect as if recently taken 
from the hands of the artizan; the 
shape of the instrument corresponds 
so exactly with those now in general 
use, that had I observed them else- 
where, I should have judged them the 
manufacture of the present day. Their 
metal ‘is of brass, but finely crusted 
over with the inimitable bloom of 
antiquity. 1 observed them lying in 
their antient bed of ashes, one side of 
the arn having crumbled away. Near 
them was a small fragment, (1 believe 
of gold) about two inches long, but 
to what it originally belonged (not 
being conversant in antiquities) I 
could form no opinion. 
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The site of this noble cemetery 
isin an enclosure, belonging to the 
abbey farm, the property of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, a mile from the 
town, and lying on the Southern side 
of a rivulet, which divides Eye from 
the parish of Broome. It is distant 
from the river about 150 yards, and 
the first excavation was made where 
the ground begins to slope towards 
the meadows. By a survey which I 
made, it appears that 120 square yards 
of land have been ransacked, in which 
space upwards of 150 urns were found 
in three or four days. Of these seven- 
teen now remain in a fine state of pre- 


servation, and are carefully secured,- 


with their contents untouched, to gra- 
tify the taste and to adorn the man- 
sion of the Nobleman on whose do- 
main the discovery was made. 

That the urns were placed very 
contiguous to each other, is evident 
from the number found in so small a 
space which have not perished; but 
whether any regularity or order was 
observed as to the manner in which 
they were deposited, has not been re- 
marked. 1 paid a particular attention 
to the depth they bnid, and found that 
it varied from four inches to two feet 
from the surface. Indeed | saw two 
so near the top of the laud, that the 
plough had severed and carried away 
a considerable portion of each. The 
bones or ashes seem to have suffered 
but little from the lapse of centuries, 
for | do not conceive that they could 
have been of a much firmer texture 
when they were first calcined. One 
continued layer of pebbles forms a 


kind of pavement over the whole,’ 


which is generally within nine inches 
or a fuot of the surface. 

Those urns which had been capable 
of resisting the air, were removed to 
a neighbouring cottage, whither I 
was invited to inspectthem. I counted 
twelve which all differed in'size, sha 
and in the oruamental marks which 
appear on their superficies. Their 
height varies from five to nine inches, 
and some were much more elegant 
than others. The labourers remarked 
that they had not found two to cor- 
respond in any respect. The external 
ornaments are of the most simple 
kind, and are, | presume, the extem- 
poraneous production of the potter's 
fancy, consisting of lines, curves, an- 
gies, and dots marked in the clay, 
previous to their undergoing the ope- 
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ration of fire. The Urns were filled 
with calcined bones, nearly to the 
brim, and were topped up with very 
fine sand. i 

This discovery is of so recent a 
date, that the extent of the Cemetery 
has not yet been ascertained. It may 
be of considerable magnitude, and it 
js not improbable that something 
may be brought to light, suflicient to 

y the trouble of a minute exa- 
mination. 

The exquisite delight, which this un- 
ysual spectacle afforded me is not easily 
to be described, for independent of the 

ification which curiosit yalone must 
ive from so rare an incident, sen- 
gations the most awful were involun- 
tarily produced by the solemnity of a 
sene, whose area included such nu- 
merous relicks of an illustrious peo- 
ple. My enjoyment, however, was of 
asolitary description, for except the 
workmen, there were no spectators 
to participate in my feelings; not an 
individual was lured to the spot to 
witness the interesting research. So 
little are the ashes of those who once 
roudly lorded o’er the fields, now 
ed by their incurious successors. 

Surely it is to be lamented, that 
after the discovery was made, all ope- 
sations were not, either suspeaded al- 
together, or at least performed under 
the guidance of a skilful antiquary, 
from whose observation an additional 
light might have been diffused oa the 
study, which has afforded to human 
knowledge some of its most valuable 
acquisitions, “The field, however, is 
not exhausted in this Cemetery, and 
the implements of destruction having 
for a time given place to the arms of 
Ceres, itis to be hoped, that before 
the former are resumed, this imper- 
fect account may induce some en- 
lightened neighbour to arrest the 
progress of that barbarism which, for 
a few loads of gravel, has rooted up, 
without proper investigation, one 
perhaps of the most extensive kaown 
monuments of Roman veneration. 

Yours, &c. Viator. 


—_—_——a 


On French Character and Criticism, 
—Remarks on Madame De Stael, 
and M. De Chateaubriand. 

ERE the characters and the 
genius of every nation on our 
globe exactly assimilated, were there 
no shades of distinction, or variety of 
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disposition discernible in the predi- 
lections, and the intellectual senti- 
ments of people detached and sepa- 
rated from each other by natural bar- 
riers Or political consent, half the in- 
terest which now attaches to the study 
and the history of mankind would be 
lost. A considerable share of the in- 
terest and the bigh intellectual delight 
which sometimes now accompanies the 
student, as he pursues his disquisitions 
ou the genius and character of man, 
as developed in successive ages, as 
he ranges vver the diversified records 
of his actions, and the objects of his 
ambition, must have ceased. 

As,however, in individua!s thegreat- 
est possible variety is often discern- 
ible in their tastes and mental charac- 
teristics,—as multifarious pursuits di- 
vide their attention, and bound their 
desires; so among nations, which are 
the aggregate assemblage of a society 
of individuals, living by consent ur- 
der the same laws, and using the same 
customs, the mental energies and the 
general complexion of their literary 
opinions may be thought to be varied 
in an almost equal ratio. 

Whatever, speaking philosophi- 
cally, be the real operative cause of 
this diversity among nations; whether 
it be occasioned by physical effects on 
the system, whether atmosphere and 
climate be the sole instrument, or 
whether some original and distinctive 
trait of genius, has ever continued to 
mark the first settlers in countries, 
from barbarism, through the differ- 
ent stages of civilization, to literary 
and intellectual eminence, we are un- 
able to determine. The effects have 
been long exhibiting to the intelligent 
observer; the vrigiwating sources may 
yet be the result of much inquiry. 
Amoog this diversity in feeling, and 
in moral and literary character, no 
nations perhaps hold forth a greater 
contrast to each other than Great 
Britain and France. 

In deciding upon national character 
and national sentiment, however, it 
must always be-recollected that nu- 
merous exceptions will occur. It is 
the great majority which will ever 
turn the scale in these cases, which 
majority, if it be always found to in- 
cline in a certain direction, is taken 
for demonstrative evidence. 

Although a neighbouring people, 
the French may be said, when viewed 
by the Philosopher or the Poet, rt 
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be the creature of another hemi- 
sphere. Possessing, alike, in common 
with ourselves, the advanta of a 
very advanced state of civilization, 
and a high degree, for several ages 
of its past history, of literary emi- 
nence, they yet exhibit in their native 
contexture or moral disposition, fea- 
tures the most dissimilar and opposite 
to the inhabitants of our own island ; 
features or traits of distinction which 
are allowed by those who are most 
competent to judge and decide, to 
have been long indelibly fixed in their 
constitutions, and to have been parti- 
cularly of iate displayed in the most 
striking colours. 

In their civil, political, moral, reli- 
gious, and social character, the,French, 
always dissimilar to the English, can 
at the same time scarcely be said to 
have approximated so nearly toa stan- 
dard of high refinement and real ex- 
cellence. Inthe three Jast capacities, 
especially, it has long been allowed 
that the epoch of revolutionary mad- 
ness, when it changed their dynasty 
and form of government, introduced 
another change more nearly affecting 
their character as intellectual and re- 
sponsible creatures.—The wide aggre - 
gate of their private social habits, and 
moral thinking, received, it is ac- 
knowledged, another and an addi- 
tional bias. Whilst, on the one hand, 
their predominant vanity received uv- 
der Buonaparte a new impulse, and in- 
creased ina ratio proportionate to their 
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re t, they cease to have their 
fect. The great bulk of the hi ~ 
and middle ranks, and perhaps of the 
lower, are not improperly thus cha. 
racterized ; considerations which jg 
some other nations appear of weight, 
and importance, oye which are held 
sacred, are slightly esteemed, ang 
are waved with little hesitation 
when their pleasure or ambition are 
the alternatives. In no single point 
of view, perhaps, has the charactes. 
istic vanity of France, and that mar. 
velous preference which on most o¢. 
casions her Savans scruple not to 
declare for whatever ars their 
own name and impression, been more 
strikingly displayed than in some of 
her literary performances. Her milj- 
tary greatness and renown are caley- 
lated equally to form the basis of ap. 
plause with the million, and with io 
judicious and discerning: the display 
of a feeling which they seem to have 
derived from nature, is therefore from 
the latter to be expected ; but in the 
regions of critical and intellectual la. 
cubration, which seem the province 
of superior minds, of those who by 
reading and education are elevated to 
higher views, and juster habits of 
thinking, when we see that the same 
error has characterized the French, 
especially whilst employed in review- 
ing the performances of their own 
soil as contrasted with those of foreign 
growth, it will naturally excite asto- 
nishment and reprehension. These 
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unprecedented military successes at- erroneous partialities have been very 
chieved under his auspices, their su- increasingly conspicuous since the era 
perstition and credulity, from which of the revolution, an event which, asit 
they made it their glory to haveeman- confessedly considerably changed their 
cipated at this signal era, wassucceed- moral character, may also be presumed 
by a bold and frontless scepticism, to have had no small influence on their 
which pervaded most ranks, and con- literature. The national egotism (if 
siderably heightened, if possible, that we may thus express it) at once at- 
universal relaxation of principle, and tained its highest summit of self-gratu- 
the catalogue of public enormities, lation under the splendid and a 
which were already notorious in the military despotism of Buonaparte ; 
sight of Europe. asit placed them aloof in their commer- 
Those fascinationsof manners which cial intercouse from other countries, 
Chesterfield once said were sufficient, so it also rendered those peculiar ha- 
when duly tempered with the good bits of thinking, for which they had 
sense and sincerity of manners which long been distinguished, and which 
are the superior characteristics of the had rendered them in their own estl- 
English, to constitute them the most mation superior to all other people, 
amiable of human beings, in adegree far more visible. Whoever views the 
still continue; but when asseciated, as speculations of the most eminent wri- 
they must appear to be in every re- ters among the French during the last 
flective mind, with a contempt of 20 years will, in very many instances, 
many things sacred and moral, which feel the truth of these — It 
the common agreement of mankind would appear, however, from @ Fe- 


have generally regarded at least with ference to their history that the i 
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rary intercourse, and likewise their 
conformity in literary opinion and 
gntiment with our own, was formerly 
puch greater than it has existed fur 
the last 50 years. In the bright days 
of Lewis X1 Vth, even if we date from 
the commencement to the close of 
that lengthened reign, it seems that 
the mutual communications of literary 
men were frequent and extensive; that 
a liberal, enlightened and social spi- 
rit of intellectual freedom with their 
seighbours the British, was rather che- 
rished and supported. In the days of 
Voltaire, although the interviews be- 
tween the Literati of the two coun- 
tries were still kept up, that genius of 
iliberal criticism and narrow jealousy 
which has continued to the present 
day, began more fully to manifest it- 
wif. By his ignorant but arrogant 
attacks upon the genius aod writings 
ofour greatest Dramatist, this Philo- 
wpher, who established himself as the 
geoeral and sole arbiter of taste and 
propriety, drew down the eyes, and in 
some instances the contempt of Eu- 

upon a writer whom, in his 
aleve, we justly consider as the glory 
of our nation. By principally hold- 
ing forth to view those scenes in his 
writings, which although they are too 
frequent in his most elevated and ex- 
quisite performances, may be not im- 
properly desiguated as clouds which 
ebecure the sun in its meridian bright- 
ness, he has considerably diminished 
the reputation which Shakespeare 
would otherwise have enjoyed on fo- 
teign svils. 

Since this period, doubtless esteemed 
a triumphant by the French Critic, 
who was secretly offering the incense 
of self-flattery tu the correctness and 
more polished uniformity of bis owa 
performances, every writer of any emi- 
beace amongst them to the present pe- 
tiod, has thought himeelf especially 
pees to abuse and expose the 
iterary blunders and incongruities of 
their brethren on this side the water. 

lastances might be multiplied of 
authors possessing in a high degree 
the advantages of learning aud ge- 
hius, evincing either the unfair and 
Malevolent prejudices of which it is 
here complained, or a marvellous ig- 
aorance of the subjects on which they 
write, which, proceeding as it does 
from the mouth of authority, is 
highly reprehensible. 

Wewillhere, as in some degree justi- 
fyiog these opinions, naine Mad. de Stacl 
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and M. Chateaubriand. — The first of 
these has been celebrated, if not beyond 
her merits, certainly very highly, con- 
sidering that she has neither given to 
the world a new system of scientific 
discovery, or on the great scale of li- 
terature, any very striking remarks 
in liberal and enlightened criticism. 
This lady would have shone in the 
walks of literature with more perma- 
nent and more real lustre, bad she 
not sometimes adventured into depths 
which her understanding, it may be 
presumed, scarcely cuales her to fa- 
thom; and to review systems, the 
truth or the fallacy of which she ne- 
ver deigned thoroughly and unpre- 
judicedly to examine. Her impa- 
tience at being brilliant, scarcely al- 
lowed her to think deeply; and when 
perchance, in ber pruriency for build- 
ing in an intellectual sense an im- 
posing fabric, a truth, or a happy 
idea in philosophy escapes her, it 
seems, more as forming a part of an 
artificial system of hypothesis than of 
the cool result of mature judgment 
and sound discriminating seuse. She 
often prides herself on the loftiness of 
her flights in matters of philosophy, 
rather than in the soundness and 
the accuracy of her views: the 
reader will not therefore be disap- 
— if in herphilosophical writings 
e expects sometimes to find rhapsody 
for science, and well-drawn sallies of 
the imagination for calm and sober 
investigation of the understanding. 
Mad. de Stael’s literary labours pre- 
sent, in various instances, a com- 
pound of sentiment and matter of fact, 
of fine description of manners and of 
character, and of reveries of disqui- 
sitions in the ideal, the beautiful, and 
the sublime. Dr. Warton bas com- 
— of Pope, that he has in the last 
ook of his Dunciad, without any dis- 
tinction of propriety mingled in strange 
and utter confusion things differing 
in their import aad opposite in their 
ee. _ de — has not, in oo 
hilosophica ulations especially, 
vificiently ovale’ this fault (if it be 
one) of running her subjects one into 
the other, and philosophizing without 
sufficient plan or connexion, so that 
they too often present to the reader a 
dazzling glare of sentiments, and of 
elegant ideas, without conveying any 
thing of real light, or information to 
the mind. 
She by no means renders just or 
penpeselie testimony to English ge- 
nius, 
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nius, which in the course of her lite- 
rary works she has occasion to notice. 
Asthis, however, must be abundantly 
evident to all, whether natives or fo- 
reigners, who are conversant with 
British literature, the task of accu- 
malating instances of this neglect, or 
prejudice, would be superfluous. It 
may only be farther observed of this 
celebrated author, that the country 
which gave her birth, and the climate 
that nourished her, are plainly con- 
spicuous in her writings; that flexi- 
bility of sentiment, that easy transi- 
tion from the lighter concerns of lite- 
rature, and evea of common life, 
** From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” is made without effort, or 
constraint; is scarcely to be found in 
so high a degree in the performances 
of any of her predecessors as iv her 
Mistress of the powers of lan- 
guage, she has turned these her versa- 
tility of endowments to splendid and 
imposing account; and if she cannot 
be said to have gained immortality 
by the force of her reason, or the con- 
clusive demonstration of her positions, 
it cannot be denied that as a writer, 
her name will long staud conspicuous 
as associated with high and varied 
stores of imagination. Although, 
however, on the whole, foreign to the 
genius, the temper, and, we may add 
perhaps without national prejudice, 
the sound and discriminating sense of 
the English, examples of ideal dis- 
quisition in those regious of Philo- 
sopliy in which Mad. de Stael Hol- 
stein is so fond of expatiating, are, it 
must be acknowledged, not wanting 
among our owu countrymen. 

M.de Chateaubriand, a writer gifted 
by nature with very considerable 
powers of mind, and of description, 
may be thought to form, among the 
critics of our own day, another distin- 
guished iostance in the modern litera- 
ture of France, of the excess of praise 
they take frequent opportunity of be- 
stowing on their own wrilers; and of 
the reprehensible ignorance, or unac- 
countable prejudice, which often guides 
them when speaking of Euglish man- 
ners, literature, and genius. 

As 4n intelligent and justly cele- 
brated traveller, the character of M. 
Chateaubriand does not appear under 
its brightest colours, when a critical 
analysis on the subject of poetry and 
of elegant literature forms the theme 
of his discourse. Although it cannot 
be denied that considerable acumen, 
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and even taste, often on such occasions 
ane him, those liberal and en- 
larged ideas that expand the mind, 
that enlightened understanding which 
is acquired and perfected by travel, 
aa extensive knowledge of mankind, 
and that benign and tolerant spirit, free 
from national prejudice, which de- 
lights to mark, and to appreciate ge- 
nius of every age, clime, and sect,—is 
evidently wanting. In a writer con- 
cerning whom we would from some 
characteristics fain believe that he 
was endowed by nature with good 
sense and generosity of soul, of whom 
in criticism charity would hope her 
best things, we are astonished and dis- 
appointed to find such an admixture 


of narrowness of view and instability ‘ 


of character. 

On the whole, the reader is reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that M. 
Chateaubriand, with all bis parts and 
imagination,certainly forms one among 
the number of his countrymen, of late 
so numerous, who, despising the more 
elevated principles of criticism, which 
may be thought to distinguish some 
of their ancestors, have adminis- 
tered to their own vanity, at the ex- 
pense of every sentiment of fairness 
and impartiality. 

Through such means, it may justly be 
affirmed, is the genius of French litera- 
ture, and especially of French criticism, 
circumscribed to the narrowness which 
has for some time characterized it. 

Although the great national cha- 
racter which now marks our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the water 
for a distinguished, and, in certain 
respects, a unique people, was mapi- 
festly established and perpetuated by 
other means than those which may be 
deduced from the prejudices and illi- 
beralities' of her literary men, the 
film which has with very few excep- 
tions darkened the eyes and the un- 
derstandings of those, who have un- 
dertaken to decide on the intellectual 
attainments of surrounding countries, 
is yet not in the least calculated to en- 
lighten or improve those to whom 
their lucubrations are more particu- 
Jarly addressed. 

From the influence which literature 
has upon society and manners, the 
evil we complain of is likely, og @ 
great scale, to generate a confined 
mode of thinking, and to create an 
indifference to literary merit, except 
it be the free and indigenous growth 
of their own soil. E. P. 
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i6. Childe Harold’s. Monitor: or, Lines 
occasioned by the last Canto of Childe 
Harold, including Hints to other Con- 
temporaries. vo. pp. 97. Porter. 


PPLYING to the Noble Bard 
an appropriate quotation from 
Virgil, 
— * Crudelis! tu quoque falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ?” 
this Veteran Writer and highly ac- 
complished Critic, still active in the 
delectable ** Pursuits of Literature,” 
affectionately endeavours, by * heal- 
ing without a wound,” to 
“Recall the Muse to Learning's noble aim, 
And waken Harold to a loftier fame.” 
After a censure on 
“« Cowper's false light, and Wordsworth’s 
weaken’d ray ;” 
which in the former 
“ Could make a Jew’s-harp of a Grecian 
lyre *:" 
and in the other 
“ Drive the fix'd nonsense of a new-born 
tongue, [the young ;” 
Where verse should ape the vulgar and 
he thus reverts to the immediate sub- 
ject of the Poem : 
“So, matchless Harold! to thyself re- 
turns [burns ; 
The song, that but for thee with satire 
And pants to rescue thee from sluggish 
ease, [like these. 
From Gothic wildness, lov’d by times 
‘Oh! were it not that godlike minds 
may stoop [group ; 
To drink contagion from the meanest 
Were it not plainly, pitifully true, 
That gross compeers have stain’d thee, 
Harold, too ; 
That barbarous bards have led thee to 
betray [sway ; 
Thy native tongue to Sloth’s unmeaning 
To broken sense, low phrase, and rugged 
verse, 
To false sublimity’s familiar curse—— 


Where antient Pistol strives with mo- 
dern Scott +, 

And Grammar gasps in death, and all 
that is, is not! — 

Were it less painful, thus obseur'd to see 

So strong a sunbeam, and that sunbeam 
thee; 

No hour of mine were wasted to condemn 

Such flitting phantoms, and those phan- 
toms them!” 


The following allusions to the ear- 
lier productions of Lord Byron are 
strikingly impressive : 

“Gods! can the breast that glows 

o’er Virgil's urn, 

Or sees the Sabine to his farm return 

From smoke, and wealth, and splendid 
noise of Rome— 

The breast that feels fair Italy its home— 

Cansuch a breast each heaven-born throb 
forego, 

Resign the spell unearthly hands bestow, 

(The spell that Spenser might be proud 
to boast, 

Prince of descriptive Song's prolific host) 

And, feebly draw! in metapbysic tones, 

Rough as Scott’s hymns, and dull as 
Wordsworth’s groans ? 

** Not this thy note, in youth’s aspiring 

day, [lay ; 

When holy Newsted claim'd thy filial 

And, through her venerable turrets beard, 

A musical, a melancholy bird, 

A nightingale of sadness, breath’d the 
Strain 

For days of glory, ne’er to dawn again ! 

Not this the note that sigh’d from Sor- 
row’s breast [ber nest 

For the dove’s wing, that bears her to 

Like her to flee away, and be at rest ! 

** Nor—when thy reckless foes essay'd 

to crush [bush ; 

The rose just springing from its vigorous 

And, grasping hard with cold unalter’d 
mien, 

FoundEngland’s thorns asScotia’s thistles 
keen— 





* “That the Author of the Zask should have translated Homer as he has done, 
adds one other melancholy example to the list of human inconsistencies, But 
it is not only by his Homer that this author has contributed to degrade the 
poetical style of his country. His original works, although abounding with genius 
and good feeling, have little of the harmony, and less of the expression of verse.” 

t “ Once for all, let this page bear witness, in prose, as well as in verse, to the 
great and acknowledged genius of this incorrect poet ; whose novels, by the way, 
will in all probability greatly outlive his productions in rhyme ; whatever may have 
been their popularity. This opinion is founded not only on the greater interest, 
and the more curious fidelity of description, whether in human manners or in ex- 
ternal scenes; but also on the greater correctness, as compositions, which Waver- 
ley, in a large portion of it, and Old Mortality perhaps throughout, seem to exbibir, 
when they are compared with any of their tuneful brethren ;—for that they are all 
children of one family, there can be no reasonable doubt.” 


Gent. Mac. August, 1818. 
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Thus 
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Thus did thy generous vengeance wake 
in song ; 
But roll'd in angry harmony along; 
And, like thine own Apollo *, watch’d 
the dart [cour’ s heart ; 
With beauteous vigour launch’d at Ran- 
While Critics, shrinking to their North- 
ern cave, [brave ; 
Confest that Prudence well became the 
And, ere again theydamn’ da rising bard, 
Resolv’ ‘d to wait for English Wits’ award. 
— What callous bosom can forget the 
Muse [Pity’s dews ? 
O’er hapless White +, that pour’d soft 
When on her son pale Learning dealt 
the blow, 
And his own feather laid that eagle low.” 


We must give another extract: 


“ Hark! "twas a later, and a loftier 
strain— 
Rome, Rome, arises at his voice again 3 ; 
Fresh, as in youth, she wakes from Sla- 
very’s night, [light. 
And calls her conquering centuries to 
Long martial pomps the capitol ascend, 
Exulting thousands in the forum blend ; 
Majestic frown the statues of the brave, 
And Glory hovers o’er her Tyber’s wave. 
Yet gaze again—a dying, dying gleam 
Dweils in fond languor o’er the yellow 
stream— 
The death-like marble city dimly shows 
O’er the low banks where yon sad river 
flows ; [shades, 
While, slowly winging to her funeral 
To tombs unknown m fallen colonnades, 
The bird of night sails, mournful, through 
the air— (there, 
Sooth'’d by her fitful moanings, Harold 
Sole in that world of ruins, lays him 
down, [town ; 
And mourns a nobler than the Punic 
Himself a tuneful Marius, who can throw 
O’er grandeur lost a social gloom of woe. 
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strain, 
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Successive, deepens in each Gothic stain; 
Leaves fn J models of its op’ —~ 


[force 
Virgilian panes breath'’d with English 
Strings random pearls on hemp of tex- 
ture vile §, [clouded smile. 
And dims his Pilgrim tears with Beppo’s 
*« Hear then, ye docile! and ye calm, 
attend ! (friend 
The warning voice of Harold’s hidden 
Glows with Ais joy, and saddens with 
his tears, [spheres— 
And faintly dreams Ais music of the 
But, all indignant to observe bis muse 
Gath'ring poor scraps, that Coleridge 
might refuse, 
From Gothic wastes — where Crabbe § 
at length has rov’d, 
Crabbe by great Johnson and by Burke 
approv’d— 
(Such the dire taint of toleration, lent 
To each spoil’d child of song, whose goed 
intent (tongue) 
“Redeems the slipshod licence of bis 
Indignant to observe so rudely sung 
Such noble themes, and by a harp whose 
power hour; 
Sounded. so clear in Glory’s dawning 
To language, language, that articulate 
gi {a shift, 
(Depriv’d of which tho’ monkeys make 
Men are scarce men who waste it!) to 
that boon, ea, 
Now blighted by some influence of the 
The warning voice her Harold would 
recall, [nay, one and all. 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Crabbe, 
“ And thou, Anonymous! who dar’st 
arraign 
Thy native bards, as rugged and as vain, 
What are thy rights to fill the censer’s 
place ? [race 
None, butdeep reverence for that antient 





* « The beautiful description of the Apollo Belvidere in the Fourth Canto of 


Childe Harold.” 


+ “The passage upon Henry Kirk White, in the ‘ English Bards,’ does equal 


Lonour to the feeling and poetical taste of the author. 


The idea, indeed, originally 


of Eastern origin, bas travelled through all the poets of Eurupe, from Euripides to 


Waller ; 


but is uo where better preserved than in the ‘ English Bards.’ ” 


3° The chef d’ wuvre of Harold is, perbaps, the passage upon Rome, in the 4th 


canto.” 


§ “Tuere are few things more mortifying to a sincere lover of poetry, than the 
over-clouding of asplendid passage by some sudden shade of vicious metre, or defec- 


tive language. 


That Harold’s occasional images, even in his idlest moments, are 


as brilliant as ever, nobody can deny; but long indulgence, and the unaccou 


imitation of inferior writers (like the bird who spoils his natural melody by 


cateb- 


ing the discordant notes of his neighbours) have, assuredly, deteriorated his style 
to a most lamentable degree—Concerning Beppo, the less that is said the better.” 
\\ “ Whoever has read (and who has not?) the exquisitely finished productions, 





in the earlier volume of Crabbe’s Poems, and perhaps above them all, that poem 
entitled ‘ Reflections,’ must lament indeed to observe, that such power and preci- 
sion of language, should be lowered down to the familiarity and the licentiousness 
of style that pervade ‘ The Borough.’” 


None 


—— 
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None, but an ardent sigh for Glory gone, 
A worship of the Sun that once o’er Eng- 
land shone.” 
4 few lines more of advice: 
* Bow not, in vain, at Glory’s antient 
shrine— {thine ! 
The fire thou honourest, if thou wilt, is 
. Thime every gift that lavish Natare 
gives— [lives.” 
Add but wise Art—thy verse for ever 


17. The Genuine Works of William 
Hogarth; with Biographical Anec- 
dotes. By John Nichols, F. 8S. A. and 
the late George Steevens, Esq. F. R. 8. 
and F.S.A. Vol. 111. pp. 358, and 
Fifty additional Plates. Nichols, Son, 
and Bentley. 


OF this acceptable addition to the 
Works of the justly celebrated Ho- 
garth, little need be said, beyond the 
prefatory Advertisement of the inde- 


fatigable Editor : 


“ The Volume now presented to the 
Admirers of HoGartn originated in the 
acquisition of the Original Plates of the 
‘Tour by Land and Water,’ with seve- 
ral other neat and faithful Etchings by 
Mr. Richard Livesay ; which were pur- 
chased nearly ten years since, more with 
aview to preserve them from being de- 
stroyed, than with any intention of thus 
offering them to the publick. Other 
Plates in the mean time were occasion- 
ally added to my stores ; till at length 
it oeeurred to me that many of the Col- 
leetors of Hocartn’s Genuine Works, 
who possessed One HunpRrep 
«vp Sixty Plates in the size best adapted 
to the Library (neither too large to ad- 
mit a corresponding Commentary, nor so 
wail as to require a magnifying-glass) 
might be willing to add Furry others. 

“Still, however, I hesitated ; for, 
though I had diligently attended to the 
correction of the Two former Volumes, 
and bad obtained several additional 
Anecdotes, they did not appear sufficient 
t form an entire Volume. But the 
perusal of the admirable Biographical 
Sketch by Mr. Puiturps, which, by that 
mspectable Artist’s permission, intro- 
duces the present Volume—and the ex- 
cellent Essay of Mr. Lams, which forms 
mother prominent feature in it — de- 
termined me no longer to delay the 
mblication. To this I was still more 
trongly urged by the present of an Es- 
ay, which, though anonymous, is evi- 
iently the production of a Gentlemaa of 
profound erudition and refined taste. 
fut the ‘Cravis HocarTmiana’ will 
‘peak sufficiently for itself. 

“The matchless Exbibitions of H.- 
garth’s Paintings in 1814, and again in 
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1817, were additional indacements ; and 
I have given a particular account of 
them; with an enumeration of such 
other Paintings and Sketches as I have 
been able to trace, and of the Sales of 
such of them as bave passed under the 
hammer of the Auctioneer. 

“In this article I will not expose my- 
self to the ridicule which the elder Rich- 
ardson the Painter drew upon himself 
from Hogarth, respecting his Son — but 
a may truly say, that my Son’s younger 
eyes have been employed to much more 
effect than my own could possibly have 
attained. His zeal too for the honour 
of Hogarth, and desire to render this 
Work as perfect as possible, has been 
very kindly seconded by the active in- 
telligence of Mr. J. T. Smitn, of the 
British Museum ; and by the unreserved 
and friendly communications of Wit- 
L1AM Packer, Esq. whose Collection of 
Hogarth’s Prints, in all their Varieties, 
is certainly unrivalled. Other Friends 
have kindly afforded him their assist- 
ance; and the Volume, such as it is, 
owes much to the ardent spirit with 
which be has forwarded my wishes and 
intentions.” 

it may perhaps be superficous to 
observe, that, in 1 work edited by Mr. 
Nichols, the Reader will fiad a creat 
variety of Biographical [liustrations: 
but it may be proper to say, that he 
will here also meet, not only wiih the 
excellent “ Clavis” already reviewed 
in p. 41, and the valaable Essays by 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Lamb, but also 
with a Character of Hogarth by the 
Rev. James Townley —a Critique on 
a Plate in Marriage-a-la-Mode by 
Mr. Street—with copious critical ac- 
counts of the Original Paintings, &c. 
by Hogarth, exhtbited ic the British 
Gallery in the years 1814 and 181T— 
accounts of other Paiotings by Ho- 
garth, not engraved, and of other 
Pictures attributed to him— Extracts 
from Overton’s Catalogue of Plates 
after Hogarth— List of Plates in the 
Sets of Hogarth’s Works, as sold by 
his Widow—Account of Paintings, 
&e. by Hogarth, sold at his Widow’s 
Death ia |790— Messrs. Boydells’ Ca- 
talogue of additional Plates— List of 
other Copper-plates after Hegarth’s 
designs, which were oa sale in 1817 — 
Particulars of various Sales by auction 
of Hogarth’s Prints and Paintings— 
Account of the priweipal Variations ia 
Hogarth’s Plates, chronologically ar- 
ranged, which is a very copious arti- 
cle, and particularly useful to the Coi- 
lector, as it will euable him easily to 
discriminate 
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discriminate the various states in 
which the Plates are found, and in 
consequence highly to prize the ear- 
lier Lmpressions. 


On a very minute observation,” says 
the Editor, *‘ of the variations, it evi- 
dently appears, that Hogarth generally 
failed to improve his plates by his alte- 
rations; and among a number of glaring 
instances of the truth of this remark, I 
beg to draw attention to the Print of the 
Strolling Players dressing in a Barn.” 


This article is followed by an ad- 
ditional Chronological Catalogue of 
Prints, designed by or attributed to 
Hogarth; and numerous Biographi- 
cal and Illustrative Additions and Cor- 
rections to the former Two Volumes 
of this Work. 


The Fifty Plates now first collected 
are : 


** Portrait of Hogarth, by Worlidge 
— The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons examining Bambridge, &c. — The 
Beggar's Opera —-Scene in a Hay-field 
of Mr. Rich at Rickmersworth, a Group 
from a Painting by Lambert — Five Mus- 
covites, from de la Motraye’s Travels — 
A Turk’s Head, Barker's Shop-bill— 
A Goldsmith's Workshop, De la Fon- 
taine’s Shop-bill— The Ram Inn, Ci- 
rencester — Kent’s Altar-piece at St. 
Clement’s — Scene from Apuleius, Plate 
1V. — Abraham, Hagar, and Ishmael — 
Ticket for the Benetit of Mr. Walker — 
Ticket for James Figg, the Prize-fighter 
— Ticket for the Benefit of Henry Field- 
ing — Ticket for Joe Miller’s Benefit — 
Frontispiece to Hogarth’s Tour by Land 
and Water—A View from Rochester 
Bridge — Upnor Castle — Breakfasting, 
&c.— The Embarkation— The Town 
of Queenborough — Tbe Monument of 
a Spanish Ambassador—The Monu- 
ment of the Lord Sborland — Tail-piece 
to the Tour — Boys peeping at Nature ; 
Subscription-Ticket to Harlot's Progress 
— The Complicated Richardson — Pas- 
quin, another Ticket for Henry Fielding 
— The Charmers of the Age — Mask, 
Pallet, &c.; Subscription Ticket for 
Garrick in Ricbard I1f.— The Modern 
Orpheus — Sketch of the Arms for the 
Foundling Hospital — Frontispiece to 
the Jacobite’s Journa!l—The Old Maid— 
The Match-maker — Profiles of Gartick 
and Hogarth — Portrait of Henry Fox, 
Lerd Holland — Portrait of James Caul- 
field, Earl of Charlemont — Portrait of 
George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe 
— Portrait of Daniel Finch, Ear! of Win- 
chelsea — The Parson's Head — Portrait 
of Gabriel Hunt — Portrait of Benjamin 
Read — A fat Man upset like a Turtle — 
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George Taylor wrestling with Déath — 
George Taylor overcome by Death— 
George Taylor’s Epitaph — Broughton 
and Slack — The Bruiser, and Giants in 
Guildhall—Hogarth’s Crest—Hogarth’s 
Tomb — An Additional Plate [not by 
Hogarth) of ‘Flemis} Boors drinking! ” 


Each of the subjects is appropri- 
ately illustrated; and the entertain. 
ing Tour by Land and Water is given 
entire, under the title of “An Ac. 
count of what seemed most remark- 
able in the Five Days Peregrination 
of the five following Persons; viz. 
Messrs. Tothall, Scott, Hogarth, 
Thornhill, and Forrest, begun on Sa- 
turday, May 27, 1732; and finished 
on the 31st of the same month.” 


** Not one of the company was unem- 
ployed; for Mr. Thornbii! made the Map; 
Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Scott, the draw- 
ings ; Mr. Tothall was our Treasurer, 
which (though a place of the greatest 
trust) he faithfully discharged ; and the 
foregoing Memoir was the work of 

E, Forrest.” 

The Work is now completed in 
Three handsome Volumes, containing 
CCX Plates; and is highly deserving 
of a place in the Libraries of the co- 
rious, as it contains an endless fund 
of entertainment and instruction. 


18. dA Journey round the Coast of Kent; 
containing Remarks on the principal 
objects worthy of Notice throughout 
the whole of that mteresting Border, 
and the contiguous district ; including 
Penshurst and Tunbridge Wells; with 
Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, and Bat- 
tle, in Sussex: being original Notes 
made during a Summer Excursion. 
With a Map. By L. Fasseil, Esa. 
8vo. pp.304. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 

THIS Publication, which deserves 
to be ranked immediately afier, if not 
in the very same class with the Topo- 
graphical works of Pennant and Joho- 
son, is very creditable to the talents 
ofits author, It is not a dry cata- 
logue of the names of places and 
persons; but combines much useful 
information, with many entertaining 
anecdotes, related in language re- 
markably elegant, and interspersed 
with remarks which bear the stamp 
of acuteness and originality. The 
Author appears to have availed him- 
self of many sources of information 
not easily attainable, and to have beea 
solicitous of correcting the mistakes 

an 
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and errors of preceding writers; at 
the same time that he very liberally 
and candidly acknowledges his obli- 
gations to those who have assisted 
his endeavours, and contributed to 
supply the materials for his work. 
The descriptions are in general lively, 
peat, and interesting; without the 
minute prolixity which fatigues, or 
the affectation of pompous verbosity, 
which, like glaring colours in a land- 
scape, disguises the objects intended 
to be adorned. 

The “ Journey” commences at the 
Metropolis; and, proceeding round the 
Coast, embraces a vast variety of in- 
teresting scenery, the effect of which 
upon the mind of succeeding visitors 
will often be agreeably heightened by 
the refiections of this sensible and 
entertaming writer. Of his manner 
afew specimens may be presented in 
the following quotations: 


“ Herne Bay, and the village of 
that name, which consists only of a few 
cottages irregularly built round a green, 
situated upon a point of land which 
juts out abruptly from the line of coast, 
are beginning to rise into some degree 
of celebrity, by having lately become 
the resort of company for the purpose 
of bathing. Only a few years have 
elapsed since the erection of one of 
those temporary stations for the Mili- 
tary, by which it was thought neces- 
sary to secure the Coast, became a sort 
of signal to inform the visitors of Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate that the spot was 
habitable. ‘They soon afterwards flock- 
ed hither in such numbers, that a con- 
siderable increase in buildings and im- 
provements speedily ensued. An hotel 
was erected, which, if not elegant, was 
eapable of affording lodging to those 
who could not obtain a closet or a cup- 
board in the little habitations contiguous, 
Houses of various sizes and descriptions, 
and hotand cold baths, were constructed, 
and ample preparations made for the 
reception of those who, either attracted 
by the charms of novelty or a desire of 
seclusion, might be tempted to take up 
their residence bere. A degree of tran- 
quillity unknown to Margate in the 
bathing season, may undoubtedly be 
found at Herne-Bay. The water is un- 
questionably more pure, the prospect of 
the sea more pleasing, the coast of Es- 
sex, and the little islands at its South- 
eastern angle, being in full view: but 
unfortunately, the cold North-east wind, 
that inveterate enemy of tender delicate 
nerves, to which, like its fashionable 
neighbour Margate, this sffot is com- 
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pletely exposed, considerably abridges 
its comforts and enjoyments. 

** The level fields, intersected with 
embankments, upon which the traveller 
is now entering, although destitute of 
any object upon which his eye can rest, 
excepting here and there a shepherd's 
cottage, will become highly interesting 
when it is recollected, that the ground 
on which he stands, and the verdure 
and fertility which he sees around him, 
was, a few centuries ago, covered by 
the waves of the briny deep; that this 
was that famous estuary which separated 
Thanet from the parent island, and ad- 
mitted the passage of the largest ships : 
that where corn now grows and cattle 
feed, was the once celebrated oyster- 
bed (Fundus Rutupensis) so much cele- 
brated amongst the Roman gourmands. 

** The Northern entrance of this strait 
was defended by the castle of Regul- 
bium or Reculver, the spot where the 
Saxon Kings kept their Court, after 
Ethelbert bad bestowed his palace at 
Canterbury upon Augustine, for the 
use of the monks: and here it is sup- 
posed, that that monarch was buried. 
Of the extent of this regal seat, no idea 
can be formed. All the remains of its 
ancient grandeur now consist in the 
foundation walls of the castle attributed 
to Severinus, which appears te have 
been nearly of a square form, measuring 
190 yards from East to West, and 198 
from North to South; and a ruinated 
church of more modern building, on the 
verge of the sea-shore, with two lofty, 
but decayed towers at the West end, 
which are deemed of some importance 
as a land-mark. 

* Tue Recutvers.—There is a tra- 
dition that these towers, which are com- 
monly called ‘ The Sisters,’ were erected 
by an Abbess of Faversham, in token of 
affection for the memory of her sister, 
who together with herself, suffered ship- 
wreck here; and although rescued from 
the waves, died in a tew hours after- 
wards, from the effects of fatigue and 
terror. So great was the reverence for- 
merly entertained for the sanctity of 
this edifice, that it was for many ages 
the custom of sailors to lower the top- 
sails of all vessels which passed the Re- 
culvers. 

* The sea has washed away a consi 
derable portion of the church-yard, and 
its continual encroachments threaten a 
speedy and complete destruction to 
every vestige of the building; which, as 
well as the place of its site, will proba- 
bly in a short time, be swallowed up by 
the raging billows, like the antient city 
which tradition says once stood Nortb- 
ward of the spot. 

“In 
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** in the time of Leland, the Recul- 
ver is said to have been half a mile 
from the verge of the shore: since that 
period a quarter of a mile. The en- 
eroachments of the sea have been gra- 
dual. Mr. Batteley saw a tesselated 
pavement, which was soon afterwards 
washed away by the surge. The Author 
of *‘ The Beauties of England’ mention- 
ed six houses having fallen, within the 
course of a few years: but it does not 
appear when that account was written. 
A single cottage is now (1817) I believe, 
the only habitation that remains; and 
a more than solemn,—an awful silence, 
which seems to characterize the region 
of death, is never interrupted unless by 
the roaring of the sea or the howling 
of the winds! The lofty turrets nod- 
ding over the head of the intrusive tra- 
veller threaten him with instantaneous 
destruction, whilst beneath his feet, 
yawning sepulchres disclose the shock- 
ing relics of mortality ; and innumer- 
able human bones, scattered and bleach- 
jog on the shore, form altogether a 
spectacle of gloomy horror, and verify 
the description of the poet: 

* Canonized bones, hearsed in earth, 
Have burst their cerements.’ 


“Here the genius of Hervey or of 
Blair might have found ample scope for 
their solemn and impressive imagery, 
in the contemplation of a scene capable 
of supplying even the inimitable Ho- 
garth with an addition to his multitu- 
dinous emblems of death.” 


The Author has interspersed his 
description of Margate and Rams- 
gate with some very useful advice to 
the parties concerned in a late dis- 
pute respecting the Sea-bathing In- 
firmary; and enlivens his account of 
the neighbourhood with an interest- 
ing anecdote of the remarkable fide- 
lity of a dog. 

His account of the celebrated Mar- 
tello Towers is as follows : 

“ This description of fortification, of 
which the original idea may perhaps 
have been borrowed from the forts which 
King Henry VIII. caused to be erected, 
was deemed of so much importance in 
the late war, that almost incalculable, 
and certainly enormous sums of money 
were expended upon the construction of 
tewers along the whole line of the coast. 

“ They are, with very few exceptions, 
built upon one uniform plan, and of 
similar height and dimensions. The 
height is usually about 30 feet, the dia- 
meter at the top 22 feet within the pa- 
rapet, with a projecting ledge or step 
about a foot high all round: the para- 
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pet, including that step, being about six 
feet high. The roof is vaulted and bomb- 
proof, In the centre of the platform 
on the summit is a 24-pounder mounted 
on a traversing carriage, and of course 
capable of being pointed in any direc- 
tion which may be required; and ele. 
vated so as to rake and command the 
coast. The building is of brick-work 
from five to eight feet in thickness ; 
circular, gradually tapering from the 
foundation to the top; and having in 
the centre a very large pillar, from 
which springs an arch abutted by the 
outer walls. The foundation appears to 
be laid at a great depth, and is likewise 
vaulted, with the convexity downward; 
and in this part is a reservoir of water. 

** In situations where the towers have 
been built upon a low beach close to 
the sea, a smailer portion of the cone 
is beneath the surface of the ground, 
Where they have been erected upon a 
hill, and circumstances would permit, 
or the nature of the soil rendered it 
preferable, a pit has been dug in the 
rock, and the tower erected in the 
centre of it; the entrance being by 
means of a drawbridge across the ditch 
thus made to enclose the building. The 
door, which is narrow, and composed 
of thick plates of copper, being at the 
end of the bridge, derives additional se- 
curity from a portion of the latter, 
which when drawn up by the chains af- 
fixed to it, forms asort of portcullis, 
and completely barricades the approach. 
There are three stories: in the lower 
one are deposited the ammunition and 
stores ; the central division contains a 
separate apartment for an officer, par- 
titioned off from the common barrack- 
room, which contains beds for 20 or 30 
soldiers ; and the upper story is the 
platform before mentioned, the ascent 
to it being by a stone stair-case, and 
the whole rendered secure from the ef- 
fects of fire within, as well as hostilities 
without. 

** Those towers which are not en- 
closed by a fosse, have a strong ladder 
of steps, so narrow as to allow of but 
one person ascending at a time, fitted 
to the door-way, and made to draw up 
within the building; and the light is 
admitted through two small windows 
placed on that side of the tower which 
is least exposed to the probable attack 
of an enemy. In this particular, the 
Martello Towers seem capable of great 
improvement, which might be effected 
without diminishing their security. 


Light and air are so essential to clean- 
liness and health, that the strongest 
motive, necessity alone, can justify an 
If, in- 
stead 


abridgement®of these comforts. 
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stead of small square windows, there had 
been high and narrow openings in an 
oblique direction through the walls, not 

light and air, but the rays of the 
sun, might have been admitted, without 
in the least degree exposing those whe 
were within, to inconvenience or danger, 
or impairing the strength of the build- 
ing. Constructed as they are at pre- 
sent, the gloom of twilight renders 
the apartments very uncomfortable, and 
adds very unnecessarily to the dreariness 
of the habitation. 

“ There are abuut 10 towers upon this 
line of Coast, with two guns instead of 
one upon the platform—a 24-pounder, 
and a five-and-half-inch howitzer, The 
building is always placed as near as 
possible to the water, unless some com- 
manding eminence within the range of 
the guns presents a more commodious 
situation; and there are very few of 
these fortresses exposed to any but very 
distant or random shot from ships, or 
even gun-boats, if such should presume 
te approach. 

“Their necessity has been disputed, 
their utility denied, and the immense 
expence of their construction abundantly 
eensured, both in and out of Parliament. 
Whether they have in fact contributed 
im any degree to make the coast more 
secure from an enemy, happily for the 
country, has never been put to the proof. 
May they long remain, as at present, a 
bloodless trophy, the monuments of 
vigilance and zeal on the part of Go- 
vernment, and useless ornaments of the 
coast, rather than necessary guardians of 
its security.’’ 

The beautiful little village of Sand- 
gate is appropriately described, and 
a very minute account of the con- 
struction of the light-house at Dunge- 
ness well introduced. The scencry 
of the Coast, and various excursions 
to the interior parts of the County, 
precede a visit to the remains of Pens- 
burst, the residence of Sir Philip and 
ef Algernou Sidney, and the delight 
ef Waller and Sacharissa. 


“It would be idle and impertinent,” 
says the Author, “ to attempt an exor- 
dum upon a spot thus consecrated to 
Virtue, to patriotism, to bravery, and the 
Muses! That it should be traced with 
fondness, and visited with entl.usiasm, 
is creditable to the feelings of English- 
men. The name of Sir Philip Sidney, 
his elegance of manners, and greatness 
a mind, can never be forgotten so long 
“honour and courage remain the na- 
tional characteristics : nor will thie fame 
of Algernon Sidney ever die, whilst the 
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love of liberty has a place in the human 
heart, 


* Unconquer’d Patriot! form’d by an- 
tient lore , 
The love of antient Freedom to restore. 
Who nobly acted what he boldly thought, 
And seal'd by ‘death the lesson that he 
taught!” 
The volume thus concludes: 


“The roads within the distance of 
eight or t:n miles from London are 
usually so much crowded with carriages 
and passengers, that many of the sur- 
rounding objects, highly interesting, and 
capable of affording much gratification 
to the contemplative traveller, are often 
overlooked from accident, or left un- 
observed by choice, in the expectation 
of future opportunities of examining 
them with becoming attention, or uader 
circumstances more favourable for their 
inspection. Thus it is, that what is 
most familiar is often the least known; 
and that distant and remote situations 
are commonly explored with more at- 
tention, and described with more accu- 
racy, than those which are continually 
before our eyes. So also it is that ha~ 
bits of procrastination increase in pro- 
portion as they are indulged; indiffer- 
ence degenerates into neglect, and 
carelessness into insensibility ; till length 
of years effaces curiosity, and indolence 
and old age shut up the volume of in- 
struction.” 


The Map which illustrates the Work 
is very neatly engraven, and the type 
and execution of it highly com- 
mendable. 


19. A Letter to the Hon. and Right 
Rev, Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, on the admission to Holy 
Orders of Young Men, holding (what 
are commonly called) Evangelical 
Principles: to which is added, a Bio 
graphical Sketch of the late Rev. 
Archibald Maclaine, W¥. D. By the 
Rev. Richard Warner. 8vo. pp. 61. 


THE first Edition of this manly 
and respectful Letter on a subject 
of the highest importance, from a 
learned and conscientious Minister of 
the Established Church, to a not less 
learned and conscientious Prelate of 
noble birth, had scarcely attracted 
our notice — when we were agreeably 
surprized by the sight of a new Edi- 
tion, with “‘an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Biographical Sketch of the late 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Maclaine ;” with 
whose friendship and correspoudence 
we 
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we were favoured, in our boyish days, 
some sixty years ago. 

* Independently,” says Mr. Warner, 
* of my wish to pay a tribute of respect 
to the memory of an illustrious and well- 
known divine, an excellent man, and a 
most sincere Christian, from whose con- 
versation I derived much delight, instruc- 
tion, and, I trust, improvement ; I con- 
ceived, that the Sketch would serve as 
a sort of practical comment upon the 
letter, by manifesting, that the deepest 
religious impressions, and the most uni- 
form holiness of life, are by no means in- 
compatible with high intellectual accom- 
plishments, elegant literary attainments, 
a conspicuous amenity of manners, and 
a delightful cheerfulness of disposition ; 
and that the natural tendency of rational 
and Scriptural views of our most holy 
faith is, to refine the mind, meliorate 
and gladden the heart, and perfect the 
general character. Dr. Maclaine, indeed, 
was a bright example of the truth of 
this assertion. Wise, without austerity ; 
deeply learned, without arrogance ; sin- 
eerely pious, without ostentation ; of re- 
fined wit, untinctured with severity ; of 
polished manners, unsophisticated by 
affectation ; of warm benevolence and 
lively sensibility, but cool in judgment, 
and unbending in principle; he lived 
much in the world, without being in- 
jured by its vices, or infected with its 
follies ; and confuted, by a visible proof, 
the unsoundness of that paradox of the 
ingenious author, against whom he ex- 
ercised his pen (Soame Jenyns), that 
* the Religion of Jesus Curist cannot 
go hand in hand with secular business, 
worldly intercourse, and rational social 
enjoyment.” ” 


Leaving, therefore, his Lordship of 
Gloucester and the Rector of Great 
Chalfield to settle their differences 
as amicably as may be; we shall trans- 
fer into another department of our 
Magazine some anecdotes of our old 
acquaintance Dr. Maclaine. 


20. Beppo; a Venetian Story. By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. pp.49. Murray. 
{From “ The New Times.” } 


A VENETIAN Trader is ship- 
wrecked on the Turkish coast, made 
a slave of, flogged, and fed according 
to the custom of Mussulmen, grows 
weary of the scene, joins a pirate, 
makes money, and returns to Venice 
to live in the arms of his original 
wife, and die in the bosom of the 
Church. This is the story of the mer- 
chant Beppo, or Giuseppe. The mi- 

G 
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nor plot is sustained by his wife in 
his absence. She feels, as might be 
a. lonely, and soothes her 
oneliness by the common expedient 
of desolate ladies on the Continent ; 
she associates herself with an Italian 
Count, and goes to every ball, feast, 
and frolic in her power. The return 
of her husband makes but slight dif- 
ference in her arrangements, and the 
household go on in harmony to the 
end of the Poem. The work looks 
like the sport of a habitual verse. 
maker. It is easy, with considerable 
humour, and from time to time a 
touch of causticity that invigorates 
its jesting. Asa description of map. 
ners it has only the merit of a cari- 
cature, but as the work of an afler- 
noon it may be read with amusement 
in the idle half-hour after dinner. 
The action begins with the Carnival. 


** The moment night with dusky mantle 
covers [better), 
The skies (and the more duskily the 
The time less lik’d by husbands than by 
lovers, [fetter ; 
Begins, and prudery flings aside ber 
And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers, 
Giggling with all the gallants who be- 
set her; {ing, humming, 
And there are songs and quavers, roar- 
Guitars and every other sort of strum- 
ming. 
And there are dresses splendid, but fan- 
tastical, [and Jews, 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks 
And Harlequins and Clowns with feats 
gymnastical, [Hindoes, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee Doodles, and 
All kinds of dress except the ecclesiasti- 
eal, [choose ; 
All people as their fancies hit may 
But no one in those parts may quiz the 
Clergy, [charge ye. 
Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers, I 
You'd better walk about begirt with 
briars, [put on 
Instead of coat and small-clothes, than 
A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Altho’ you swore it only was in fun, 
They'd haul you o’er the coals and stir 
the fires 
Of Phlegethon with every mother’s son, 
Nor say one mass to cool the cauldren’s 
bubble {them double.” 
That boil’d your bones, unless you paid 


The tale then approaches to its 
action, but with a laughing reloc- 
tance to commit itself in the seriou» 
ness of saying any thing that touches 
the main subject. It thus turns off 


on the mention of a Venetian party: 
« Didst 
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« PDidst ever see a gondola? For fear 
You should not, I'll describe it you 
exactly ; [here, 
"Tis a long cover'd beat that’s common 
Curv'd at the prow, built lightly, but 


compactly, 
Row’'d by two rowers, each call'd ‘ Gon- 
dolier,’ [blackly, 


It glides along the water looking 
Just like a coflin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say 

or do, 


And up and down the long canals they go, 
And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, all! paces, swift or slow, 
And round the Theatres, asable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe, 
But not to them do woeful things be- 
long, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches when the fune- 
ral’s done.”’ 


The Lady’s choice is pleasantly de- 
scribed : 
“ And then he was a Count, and then he 
knew 
Music and dancing, fiddling, French, 
and Tuscan, 
The last not easy be it known to you, 
For few Italians speak the right Etrus- 
can ; 
He was a critic upon Operas too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and 
, buskin, 
Andno Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air when he cried, ‘ Sec- 
catura.’ 


His ‘ bravo’ was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d ‘ Academie’ sigh'd in silent awe, 
The fiddlers trembled as he look’d around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected 
flaw ; (bound, 
The ‘prima Donna’s’ tuneful heart would 
Dreading the deep damnation of his 
* bah!’ 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wish’d him five fathom under the Rialto. 


No wonder such accomplishments should 
turn (steady, 

A female head, however sage and 
With scarce a hope that Beppo could 

return, [he 

In law he was almost as good as dead, 
Nor sent, nor wrote, nor shew’d the least 

concern, [already, 

And she had waited several years 
And really, if a man won’t let us know 
That he’s alive, he’s dead, or should 

be so.”” 

We must conclude our extracts. 
The Poem wanders on from digression 
to digression, occasionally pointed, 
oreven sour and satiric, but chiefly 
Gent. Mac. August, 1818. 
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in the easy and listless style in which 
verse is allowed to fashion sentiment, 
and the writer throws the reins on the 
neck of his imagination. 

We close with this degagé contrast 
of England and Italy: 


** Por all those sinful doings | must say, 
That Italy's a pleasant place to me, 
Who love to see the sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail’d to walls) from 
tree to tree, [play, 
Festoon'd, much like the back-scene of a 
Or melo-drame which people flock to 
see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the South of 
France. 


J like on autuma evenings to ride out 
Without being forc’d to bid my groom 
be sure ‘ [about, 
My cloak is round his middle strapp’d 
Because the skies are not the most 
secure ; [route, 
[ know too, that if stopp’d upon my 
Where the green alleys windingly 
allure, [the way, 
Reeling with grapes red waggons choak 
In England ’twould be dung, dust, or a 
dray. 


I also like to dine on becaficas, 
To see the sun set, sure he'll rise to- 
morrow, [weak as 
Not thro’ a misty morning, twinkling 
A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin 
sorrow, 
But with all Heaven t’ himself: that day 
will break as 
Beauteous as cloudless, nor be fore’d 
to borrow 
That sort of farthing candlelight which 
glimmers 
Where reeking London's smoky cauldron 
simmers. 


I love the language, that soft, bastard 
Latin, [mouth, 
Which melts like kisses from a female 
And sounds as if it should be writ on 
satin [sweet South, 
With syllables which breathe of the 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in 
That not a single accent seems un- 
couth, 
Like our harsh Northern whistling, 
grunting guttural, 
Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, 
and sputter all.” 


The Poem has been given toa large 
parentage; bul from some liar ex- 
ressions, from its ardour in praise of 
ela beauty, and its rapid turn frem 
festivity to satire, we presume it to be 
Lord Byron's. 


21 Anecdote s 
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21. Anecdotes of Remarkable Insects ; se- 
lected from Natural History, and in- 
terspersed with Poetry. Illustrated 
with Cuts. By Joseph Taylor. 18mo,. 
pp. 236. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
AN interesting and very satisfac- 

tory description of “ what we have 
been accustomed to look upon as so 
many rude scraps of Creation; but if 
we examine them with attention, they 
will appear some of the most polished 
pieces of divine workmanship.” The 
whole is interspersed with appropriate 
quotations from some elegant Writers, 
both in prose and verse; and many 
of the articles are illustrated by neat 
and accurate delineations. 


22. A concise and easy Method of Pre- 
serving Subjects of Natural History, 
intended for the Use of Sportsmen, 
Travellers, &c. &c. to enable them to 
collect and prepare such Curious and 
Rare Articles as they may wish to pre- 
serve, or to transmit in safety to any 
Part of the World. By Wil\\iam Bul- 
lock, Fellow of the Linnean Society of 
London ; of the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh; Honorary Member of the 
Dublin Society ; and Proprietor of the 
London Museum of Natural History, 
at the Egyptian Hail, Piccadilly. 12mo. 


THIS neat little volume, compiled 
by one so well qualified for the task, 
cannot fail of being generally ac- 
ceptable. 


* By observing the instructions it con- 
tains, and a little practice, gentlemen 
will be able to give to their servants, or 
the natives of the country they may visit, 
such directions as may be the means of 
procuring many new and valuable sub- 
jects of zoology; and thus of adding to 
our stock of knowledge in the produc- 
tions of nature, and of contributing ma- 
terially to one of the greatest suurces of 
rational amusement and pleasure, in 
the examination of the wondrous works 
of the Creator.’’ 


23. An Account of the great Floods in 
the Rivers Tyne, Tees, Wear, Eden, 
&c. in 1771 & 1815. With the Names 
of the principal Sufferers in Northum- 
berland; the Amount of their Esti- 
mates, and of the Damage done in 
each Township; also an Account of the 
Subscriptions made for their Relief 
in 1771. To which its added, an Ac- 
count of the Eruption of the Solway 
Moss. 8vo, pp.47.Charnley, Newcastle, 


THIS neatly printed little volume 
contains the most correct and perfect 
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Account of the two greatest Floods 
that ever visited Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and its neighbourhoods and is 
principally compiled from original 
documents now in the possession of 
John Adamson, esq.—As the number 
of copies printed is very limited, this 
will hereafter be reckoned among the 
rare and curious Local Tracts. 


24. Maria, a Domestic Tale. Dedi- 
cated by permission to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Saxe- 
Cobourg. By Catherine St. George. 
In Three Volumes, 12mo. pp. 162. 208. 
216. Porter. 


THIS Work is ushered into the 
world under high auspices, as ap- 
pears not only from the Dedication 
to our late much-loved Priucess, but 
from the patronage of several mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, whose 
names precede a most respectable list 
of Subscribers, of Nobility and others; 
influenced, ov doubt, by motives of be- 
nevolence to give encouragement to 
the efforts of a mother, who “acknow- 
ledges to have penned the present 
production under a cloud of adver- 
sity, with the hope of contributing 
thereby towards the support of a 
numerous family; chusing for her 
subject the memoirs of a person with 
whom she had been well acquainted, 
from a persuasion that her conduct, 
under various trials, would prove that 
a strict adherence to religious prin- 
ciples has always, sooner or later, its 
due influence upon the human heart.” 

Such sentiments, from such a mo- 
tive, must silence criticism on the 
want of management in a story, 
which is certainly replete with good 
principles, and which, whilst it can give 
no offence, may amuse a vacant hour. 


25. Sophia; or, The Dangerous Indis- 
cretion. A Novel, founded in Facts. 
Longman and Co. 


THERE is an air of reality in 
this story, which confirms the preten- 
sious of the title-page. It is one of 
the few novels we could conscienti- 
ously tecommend to the perusal of 
girls in humble life, to warn them 
of the dangers incident to their situ- 
ation, and to enforce the importance 
of religious principles even in pro- 
moting their temporal interests. We 
dismiss the Work with cordial esteem 
for its unknown Author. 


26. Lionel; 
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26. Lionel; or the Last of the Peven- 
seys. A Novel. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 
THERE is much pathos in this 

old or rather modern English story. 

Ia the fable, though neither proba- 

ble nor pladsible, resides some secret 

charm to interest our curiosity, or 
rather to engage our affections; the 
characters are far remote from the 
realities of human life, but our sym- 
pathies are enlisted in their favour. 

Lionel is, in short, the production of 

awriter who gives to a prose compo- 

sition — the vivid conceptions, the 
energetic language, the elevation and 
tenderness and delicacy of poetry. 





Correction. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Longman & Co. 

THE object of this Novel is laud- 
able aod meritorious; and after all 
that has been said and written on the 
subject of Education, we koow not 
whether a Novel may not strongly 
enforce the principles, and exemplify 
the truths, which have been conveyed 
in a less familiar form by Mrs. E. Ha- 
milton and Mrs. Hannah More, and 
other celebrated writers. In “* Correc- 
tion” the errors incident to private and 
public education are ably exposed ; 
the description of female schools is 
excellent; and the domestic plan 
which is recommended to adoption, 
has the merit of being not only good, 
but, what is still better, plain and 
practicable. 


27. 


#. Juvenal’s Tenth and Thirteenth Sa- 
tires, translated by Edmund L. Swift, 
Esq. Author of “* Waterloo,” Xe. pp. 
64, Stockdale. ; 


THOUGH not the lineal descend- 
ant, Mr. Swift inherits a collateral por- 
tion of the natural and acquired talents 
of the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Of this let the Reader judge. 

“In proffering another version of an 
Author so frequently translated as Ju- 
venal has been, the new candidate must 
be supposed to presume that he has ac- 
éomplished his undertaking, not merely 
av well as his predecessors, but more 
skilfully. Without such a confidence, 
he has no right to come before the 
Publick.—It appeared to me, that where 
the preceding translators exceeded Ju- 
venal in elegance, they were inferior to 
him in strength; and that where they 
emulated his vigour, they failed to re- 
tain his dignity. Thé sounding decla- 
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mation of our Author, bis epigrammatie 
point, his indignant vehemence, his 
caustic humour, sueceed and even blend 
with each other so rapidly, that no re- 
gular style can be—or ought to be—pre- 
served ip a translation for many lines to- 
gether.—-To say that I have endeavoured 
at preserving each of these characteris- 
tics in its place, and thereby, at pre- 
senting a more semblable translation of 
Juvenal than has yet appeared, is but to 
‘advance my only excuse for lengthening 
the long catalogue of his translators. 
If Iam right in my self-judgment, its 
assumption will not be censured; if 
wrong, it will cease with the beginning 
of the error.—I have omitted nothing 
which could possibly be retained in my 
Author: sometimes, indeed, I have 
given way—not to difficulties, but to in- 
decencies : and these | have rather es- 
caped with some inoffensive substitution, 
than by a total expurgation. Consider- 
ing, that the more closely a translator 
keeps within the limits of his original, 
the more faithful he will probably be to 
the context, | have anxiously endea- 
voured to observe the boundary which 
Juvenal prescribed for himself; not 
merely in the entire Satire, but in each 
particular clause. But the Reader will 
observe, that I have neither jumped 
over nor abridged any one passage to 
make up for extravagating in another.— 
Upon this scale—unless it shall be found 
that I have cut away or slurred over any 
part of my original—! claim some merit. 
Where Juvenal is abrupt or colloquial, 
I did not endeavour to be diffuse or 
dignified ; and of course, where he is 
descriptive or vehement, I could not 
afford to be concise or familiar—The 
Publick will decide, whether the new 
garment which I have prepared for Ju- 
venal, fits him as truly, and looks as 
handsome, and promises to wear as well, 
as those of my predecessors. Carrying 
on the shopboard metaphor—the Publick 
will determine whether they will order 
him a full suit out of the same piece.— 
To speak plainly—I cannot devote my- 
self to the translation of Juvenal’s re- 
maining Satires, upon the chance of 
public favour. 1 send these ¢wo into the 
world, as an experiment, how far that 
favour may be deserved ; if deserved, it 
will not be withheld; if otherwise, it 
cannot be demanded,” 


The Satires here given are the 
Tenth and Fourteenth ; and from the 
first of them we select a specimen. 


* «Give me, kind Heaven! ob, give me 
length of days!"— 
So health petitions; and so sickness 
prays. 
Yet 
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Yet ills, how great! how ceaseless! vex 
the old ; 
A visage worn, and hateful to behold; 
Lost from itself;—an hide, no more a 
skin ; [so thin, 
And rivelled cheeks, and wrinkles drawn 
Such as some antient ape might sit and 
claw 
In Libyan forests down her hanging jaw. 
But, through the young a fair distinetion 
dwells Z 
As this in beauty, that in strengthexcels, 
Old men are all alike :—the watering 
eye, 
The childhood of a nostril never dry, 
Weak pipe, and palsied limbs, and hair- 
less head, [bled bread. 
And gums, that fail against their mum- 
Wife, children, his ownself abhor him; he 
Turns even the stomach of his legatee. 
The table’s joys desert his deadening 
taste ; 
And love's soft recollections sink effaced: 
Dully he dozes through the fretted night; 
Unequal to revive the lost delight. 
Well may the antiquated vice despair, 
And turn detected from the laughing 
fair! 
“ See now the failure of another 
sense !— 
Clos’d is his ear to music’s influence. 
Though the first warblers of this war- 
bling age, [stage ; 
Clad in their cloth of gold, adorn the 
What matter where sits he, far off or 
near, fean hear? 
Who scarce the trumpets or the horns 
Whose serving-boy must raise a deafening 
din, [in ? 
To tell him what’s o’clock, or who comes 
Besides—the thin cold current of his 
veins [trains, 
Feels but a fever’s heat :—in gathering 
Diseases rush around him; which, to 
count, (amount, 
More quickly could I cast the high 
How many strong gallants hath Hippia 
match’d ; 
How many patients Themison dispatch’d 
In one cool autumn ; of how many heirs, 
Have Basilus, and Hirrus, pluck’d their 
shares ; 
How many villas too, the barber’s boy, 
Who rasp’d my stubble beard, doth now 
enjoy. 
“* This moans his shoulder; this be- 
wails his side; (one-eyed; 
This stone-blind grumbler envies the 
While he, who at the dinner’s savoury 
view, [true, 
Once plied his jaws with diligence so 
Opes his pale lips for stranger hands to 
cram, 
As the young sparrow waits its nursing 
dam, 


Yet — worse than failing limbs! — his 
mind o’erthrown ;— 

His servants’ names, his last - night's 
guest, unknown ; 

The long-loved children of his earliest 
care This heir: 

Cast from their rights;—ard harlot made 

So prompt her tongue and eyes’ dishonest 
skill, 

To win the preference of a dotard’s will! 

* But, is the mind untouch'd, the 

judgment sane ?— 

Then follows he his offspring’s funeral 
train ; 

And waters in his age with lonely tear 

His wife’s loved ashes, or his brother’s 


bier.— 
Such, the dread purchase of protracted 
life:— [mournings rife; 


A house, with ceaseless deaths and 

Till, grey in grief, his woes and wants 
renew'd, 

The sad survivor dies in solitude.” 


29. Poems, by Arthur Brooke, Easg. 
sm, vo. pp. 144. Longman & Q. 


A vein of plaintive melancholy per- 
vades nearly the whole of the many 
tender poems contained in this yo- 
lume, 

In an ** Address to Lord Byron” 
Mr. Brooke tells us, p 


* Though yet but young, my bloom of life 
is gone, {ful year; 

For I have pass’d through many a pain- 

While firm, though friendless, I have 
stood alone, 

Oppos'd to all which others shun and fear: 

The fool’s reproof, the worldly - wise 
man’s sneer, ; 

On me have fall’n, and yet perhaps may 
fall ;— 

But vain is Hate where Friendship could 
not cheer ; 

Fate hath long chang’d my heart's best 
blood to gall, 

For Love comes never there, nor Hope 
—which comes to all. 


** Look on this pallid cheek, ye who 
have known 

Its earlier brightness, and have smiling 
said [own 

That ye could wish transported to your 

The fresh suffusion of its healthful red. 

Where is the eye’s quick lustre? all is 


ed— ‘ 
My heavy glance scarce brouks the blaze 
of day > 


Where are the heart’s warm answers? 
chill’d and dead 

In my lone breast ;—and yet but short 
delay 

Ere from these lips, perhaps, the lax 
breath ebbs away. 


There 
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There are few earthly feelings touch me 
now, 
Alike insensible to joy or pain.” 
And inthe “ Finale!” 


# My soul is dark and barren :—fancy’s 
fluwers 

Have perish’d long: 
strain close. 

Hang there, my Harp! nor through suc- 
ceeding hours 

Wake thy worn strings again to count 
my woes. [arose 

That only source from which thy song 

I have exbausted—far as song may tell; 

And if wth thine my spirit could repose 

From thoughts which wring it from its 
inmost cell, 

How should f joy to breathe one long 
and last Farewew.!” 


then let my dull 


The tollowing ** Sonnet, on view- 
ing the Grave of Churchill” is of a 
more cheerful aspect 


“ Churchill! although thy mis-directed 


song 
Sought but the plaudits of a transient 
fame ; {flame 


Wasting the rich glow of a heaven-born 
In the vile conflict with a clamorous 
throng ; long : 
Yet to thy shade these honours shall be- 
The Muse has grac’d thee with a Poet's 
name, 
And it shall still be thine; and that 
proud claim 
Hallow thy grave these mouldering heaps 


among. 
“ Princes shall perish, Kings must be 
forgot, [rant lies 


(Save where in lasting shame some Ty- 
Bat in the tomb,—whate’er its earthly 
lot,— 
Genius exults; the Poet never dies! 
Still shall some answering hearts in ho- 
mage bow, 
Though o’er the humblest turf—as mine 
does now.” 


30. A Journey to Rome and Naples» 
performed in 1817: giving an Account 
of the present State of Society in Italy, 
and containing Observations on the 
Fine Arts. By Henry Sass, Student 
o& the Royal Academy, Longman & Co. 
THE Author of this agreeable 

Work has afforded us considerable 

entertainment; and we doubt not but 

that his remarks may be read by fu 
ture travellers with equal pleasure 
and advantage. Mr. Sass evidently 


contemplates interesting objects with 
the accurate eye which belongs al- 
most exclusively to the Artist—and 
his casual observations and deliberate 
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reflexions are equally characterized 
by that liberality and acuteness which 
bespeak a cultivated and candid mind. 


t1. First Report of the Commitice of the 

Wiltshire Society: containing an Ae- 

count of the Laws and Regulations es- 

tablished at the First Meeting, May 14, 

1617, and the subsequent Resolutions of 

the Committee; submitted to the Gene- 

val Meeting, May 19, 1818: with a 

List of the Governors and Subscribers. 

Under the Patronage of His Grace the 

Duke of Somerset. |2mo. pp. 16. Bar- 

nard and Farley. 

THE object of the Wiltshire Society 
is, to raise a Fund, by Donations and 
annual Subscriptions, for the purpose of 
apprenticing the Children of poor Wilt- 
shire parents, resident in London ; and 
also for lending to such as shall be so 
apprenticed, if their conduct shall have 
been meritorious, a certain sum of money 
at the expiration of their apprenticeship, 
to establish them in business. And such 
Gentlemen as are natives of, or interested 
in, the prosperity of the County, are in- 
vited to contribute to the support of the 
Society. 


32. The Truth of the Popular Notion 
of Apparitions or Ghosts considered by 
the Light of Scripture: a Sermon. By 
James Plumptre, B.D. Vicar of Great 
Gransden, in Huntingdonshire,and for- 
merly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
@vo. Rivingtons, xe. 

WE are always glad when we see 
Reasoa brought forward to demon- 
strate its concurrence with Revela- 
tion; because we sincerely believe 
that, except in points which refer to 
the eatity of the Supreme Being, they 
are perfectly coineident, both being 
divine gifts. What is Scripture, but 
infallible reason? And most certainly 
with respect to the future world, or 
our ultimate condition, no good can 
result from the influence of opinions 
unsupported by the Bible. They open 
a wide inlet to numerous mischiefs. 
We therefore agree with our Author, 
where he says, 

“ For my own part, | have no scruple 
in saying, that of all the stories of Ap- 
peritions | have ever heard, I know of 
none, excepting those mentioned in the 
Bible, which appear to have any evi- 
dence to confirm them.” 

Mr. Plumptre derives this opinion 
from the denial of permission to the 
Rich Man in Hell to appear to his 
brethren. it is an impressive sensi- 
ble 


| 
| 
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ble discourse, written in the Evange- 
lical form, intended, like Naylor's Ser- 
mons, to counteract the “ Inanity and 
Mischief of vulgar Superstitions.” 


33. Letters on English History, for the 
Use of Schools. By J. Bigiand, Au- 
thor of Letters on Antient and Modern 
History, Sc. Longman and Co, 
THIS is perhaps the best introduc- 

tion to English History extant. The 
arrangement is clear anid concise—the 
principles are distiuctiy stated—and 
the Author is not more distinguished 
by the brevity of his details, than the 
accuracy of his information. 


34. An Universal History. in Twenty- 
Sour Books. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Jobn Von Miller. Longman 
and Co. 


HAD the illustrious Historian of 
Switzerland produced no other work 
than this, he would have been entitled 
to the gratitude and homage of pos- 
terity. For the regularity and simpli- 
city of the plan, the copiousness of 
the materials, for accuracy and re- 
search, elegance and simplicity, this 
Compendium of Universal History is 
wholly unrivalled, and may be equally 
eetel 0 a Chart to the Literary Stu- 
dent, or as a substitute for other His- 
torical Information for the superficial. 
The translation is executed in a mas- 
terly style—this one book should re- 
deem German Literalure from op- 
probrium and contempt. 


35. dn Essay on the Origin and Ope- 
ration of the Dry Rot, with a view to 
its Prevention or Cure. To which are 
annexed, Suggestions on the Cultiva- 
tion of Forest Trees, and an Abstract 
o&f the several Forest Laws, from the 
reign of Canute to the present time. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to His 
Grace the Duke of Gordon. By Ro- 
bert M¢ William, Architect and Sur- 
veyor. Ato. pp. 420. Taylor. 


THIS Essay is replete both with 
utility and entertainment; aud we 
cannot give the Reader a better idea 
of it than in the Introduction of the 
ingenious Author : 


“ The utility and importance of tim- 
ber, adapted in different forms to the 
comforts, conveniencies, and even the 
necessities of civilized life, must render 
the means of preserving it from decay 
an object highly interesting to ail ; and 
claiming the particular attention of those 


who are studious of promoting the wel- 
fare of their country and of mankind, 

“That peculiar species of decay term- 
ed the Dry-rot, to which timber is sub- 
ject, has of late become familiar, at least 
in its baneful effects, to all who are con- 
versant with building; more to the emo- 
lument of some individuals, than to the 
credit of others; as the enormous amount 
of annual repairs exhibits a melancholy 
testimony of the frequent but ineffectual 
attempts at its eradication. It is not 
only more general than in former times, 
but in this courtry its ravages have in- 
creased beyond all proportion to what 
has taken place in other parts of Euro 
Many buildings are daily found to be in- 
fected with it. Pubtie works of modern 
erection are in a state of rapid decay : and 
those which are decaying cannot be ex- 
pected to receive any radical and effec- 
tual remedy, if the causes of the disease 
remain unknown. li therefore demands 
the most serious attention, even on the 
score of expense. But this is not all. 
By the frequent removal of the rotten 
parts of the timber, which are the bonds, 
plates, and ties of the edifice, though 
their place is supplied by new, the walls 
become impaired ; more especially on 
account of the unequal pressure, which 
particular parts of the materials of build- 
ings are thus compelled to sustain, as 
the original adjustment of weight and 
support no longer exist. 

** The numerous complaints of the se- 
rious consequences of this decay have 
given rise to many vaunted remedies: 
but as these have been chiefly empirical, 
they have proved for the most part in- 
efficacious. And when they have ap- 
peared to be of service, it has been 
merely by checking the symptoms of the 
disease in some particular place; while, 
the constitution still remaining the same, 
its ravages have been guing on imper- 
ceptibly in others, till at lengtn they 
have unexpectedly burst out in different 
parts of a building, the possessor of which 
had been lulled into a fatal security. 

* Some men of science, indeed, have 
gone farther into the subject ; and, 
struck with the general appearance of 
fungi in the disease, have ascribed it to 
these as the original cause. Accordingly 
they have imagined, that by removing 
the fungi they should effect a radical 
cure, particularly if they could prevent 
their recurrence. In this they bave de- 
served their sbare of praise ; having pur- 
sued unquestionably the right path, as 
far as they have gone: but, contenting 
themselves with having detected the 
proximate cause, they have not pur- 
sued the investigation, and endeavoured 
to trace the remote cause, that which 
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produces the fungi themselves. Hence, 
though the disease may have been de- 
stroyed for a time, and apparently re- 
moved, as the original source of the evil 
still remained, it could not fail to recur 
after a longer or shorter interval. 

** Aware of this deficiency, and hav- 
ing repeatedly witnessed the failure of 
means employed both with and without 
a guiding principle, I liave attempted 
to trace the disease toits remotest source, 
and investigate all the causes that may 
codperate in bringing it to maturity : 
whence I have deduced the means of 
preventing its attack, arresting its pro- 
gress, and remedying its effects; so that 
the following observations are submitted 
to the publick with adegree of confidence 
resulting from a theory built on many 
years’ experience, and supported by satis- 
factory conviction of its practical efficacy. 

“If it be a truth generally admitted, 
that opinions merely theoretical are of 
little importance compared with those 
formed in the course of practice ; it will 
not, I presume, be denied, that, where 
theory and practice are combined, we 
have the better ground to expect a fa- 
vourable result. I have therefore availed 
myself of the hypotheses that have been 
adyanced by those authors of known ta- 
lents whom I have been able to consult, 
so far as they were found to agree with 
my own experience. Whatever is before 
the publick is free ground ; to treat it 
fairly then is the only apology I offer for 
using it. This declaration, however, I 
thought necessary ; for, while I have no 
wish to pluck the laurel from another's 
brow, I should begorry to be suspected 
of a design to appropriate to. myself 
more than really belongs to me. Let 
ethers more bountifully gifted reap the 
reward of their application: it will be 
no small gratification to me, if, by em- 
ploying my single talent to the best of 
my ability, | can contribute in any de- 
gree towards eradicating that destructive 
disease, which is well known to cost the 
United Kingdom immense sums annually 
for repairs of buildings on land, exclu- 
sive of the expense it entails on our royal 
and mercantile shipping. 1 therefore 
trust, that, though I must expect to 
find enemies among a certain class of 
interested persons, my inquiries will not 
be deemed presumptuous ; as I am only 
anxious, that in this very extensive field 
of speculation, united endeavours may 
attain truth: truth, not merely for the 
gratification of momentary curiosity, 
but which may likewise be advantageous 
to posterity, when the author shall cease 
to be affected by censure or applause. 

“Under this impression I have endea- 


voured in the following Essay, to show 


the nature and texture of oak and fir 
timber; these being most in use for 
building in this country. I have neit 
attempted to trace the origin of the 
fungi that are the proximate cause of 
the disease ; to point out how they are 
generated, either in the wood itself, or 
from some external source; and to ex- 
hibit their progress, as they appear in 
the several stages of decay. Having 
considered the various agents and pro- 
cesses in the decomposition of timber, 
I have examined the pretensions of dif- 
fereut specitics proposed for its preven- 
tion ; and bave then endeavoured, not 
merely to enumerate the means that 
may be advantageously employed both 
for the prevention and cure of the dis- 
ease, but to assign the reasons why they 
are effectual; and hence to show in 
what cases one mode of proceeding will 
be most beneficial, and in what another 
will be more appropriate. Thus, instead 
of abandoning a case of such importance 
to the random practice of the mere em- 
piric, the man of science, when he per- 
ceives his way clearly before him, may 
be able to give a reason for his faith in 
the efficacy of the means he sees cause 
to adopt. 

“To give a clear idea of what appears 
to me to be the structure of the timber, 
on which I have treated ; and of the se- 
veral stages of the cryptogamous vegeta- 
tion: whether it be, as I conceive, the 
same plant assuming various forms in 
its progress to maturity, agreeably to 
what we see in the insect tribe, and dif- 
ferently modified by external circum- 
stances ; or, as is generally supposed, 
a succession of plants specifically and 
generically different : I have made draw- 
ings from nature, which I have taken 
great pains to have faithfully and accu- 
rately engraved ; thus exhibiting more 
distinctly to the eye, what words alone 
could not express with adequate per- 
spicuity. : 

** A skilful physician may restore the 
feeble and infirm to a certain degree of 
health ; but for its continuance we can 
rely only on a sound constitution. So 
it is with the tree: and to convert this 
into sound timber, not naturally liable 
to decay, though subject to it if exposed 
to contagion, or the action of other ex- 
ternal causes, our care must extend to 
the proper time and mode of felling and 
seasoning it. These, therefore, I have 
deemed it essential to the completion 
of my purpose to discuss: more parti- 
cularly as it seems highly probable, that 
to mismanagement in this respect we 
must chiefly ascribe the extraordinary 
prevalence of Dry-rot of late in the 
United Kingdom. 

** Remarks 
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“ Remarks on the laws and customs 
respecting the growth and preservation 
of timber ; the antient and modern state 
of the forests in this country; the faci- 
lities afforded by its soil and climate for 
the plantation of forest trees ; the me- 
thods to be pursued in their cultivation, 
te render it most beneficial; and the 
advantages of this investment of capi- 
tal, both as a national concern, and an 
object of private emolument; will not, 
{ trust, be deemed superfluous, or fo- 
reign to the purpose of this Essay: in 
which I shall at least feel the satisfac- 
tion of having endeavoured, to the best 
of my ability, to render the pubke a ser- 
vice ; happy, if I shall be found not to 
have attempted it in vain.” 


The Volume is inscribed to the 
Duke of Gordon; and sanctioned by 
a respectable List of Subscribers. 


36. Popery the Religion of Heathenism, 
being the Letters of Ignotus, published 
in “ The Times” Newspaper, in the 
conclusion of the year 1817. With 
Additions proving the Conformity which 
subsists between the Romish Religion 
and the Relixion of the 4ntient Hea 
thens, 8vo. pp. 105. Wilson, Lon- 
don ; Keene, Dublin. 

IN defiance of Lord Chesterfield, 
we sometimes find it very convenient 
to let off a proverb; and one comes 
very apropos on the present occasion. 
We observe, that the Roman Catho- 
licks have brought an old house upon 
their shoulders, by their late peti- 
tions for Emancipation. Candour 
must allow, that it was the misfor- 
tune of Christianity in the barbarous 
ages to have no other means of pro- 
pagation, or existence, than by re- 
taining P.gan forms, and only chang- 
ing the objects of worship; but, to 
use the hack expression of a great 
man in one of our public offices, /t 
is most monstrous, it is most mon- 
streus, to think of retaining such 
trash in the present state of society. 
It is derogatory to the glory of God, 
and most injurious to mankind. Be- 
fore the Catholic Petition could be 
— they might be reasonably 
called pon to expurgate their Au- 
gzan stable ; not for purposes of irri- 
tation, by demanding them to become 
Protestants, but to do the work them- 
selves. Surely, if people chuse to wear 
fillibegs because it was a Roman 
costume, they act in defiance of the 
more decent propriety of breeches; 
but the Catholicks demand a licence 

4 


to smoke tobacco in our drawing- 
rooms, and spit upon our carpets. 
We mean nothing offensive to this 
body of men personally; we onl 
mean to say, that the evils of which 
the Catholicks complain exist in the 
very Religion itself. Lt is inconsistent 
with the times. 

The Author of this work has learn- 
edly supported his title by a Compen- 
dium, which may save the icouble of 
wading through volumes: and the 
jet of his book is, to suow, that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation is not a mere 
question of human policy: Sui that 
there is such an essential distiaction 
between Popery and Protesiantiem, 
that, to secure Toleration, the latter 
must predominate. Wherever the 
majority of a Nation profess a par- 
ticular form of a faith, it is indubi- 
tably wise to grant every possible safe 
concession. Thus Popery is tolerated 
in Canada; and Presbyterianism is the 
established religion of Scotland: bat 
we confess, ihat the question here is 
a tremeodous bugbear; not a scare- 
crow only, as our brethren of the 
North represent, but as full, for all 
we can tell, of combustibles as a 
bomb-shell. Popery ‘a every age 
has either enslaved the people, or 
made a disturbance: and it is foolish, 
for it will never keep up with the 
march of Reason, and thus obstructs 
general interest, by retarding civili- 
zation and improvement, unless, as in 
France, the people become infidels *. 

We give the following extract from 
p. 34, as highly ludicrous: 

** In the Church of St. Agnes, the an- 
tique statue of a young Bacchus, with 
a litde change of drapery, was after- 
wards worshipped under the title of that 
female Saint. The famous statue of St. 
Peter, in his Cathedral at Rome, is seat- 
ed in a chair, and he holds a key in his 
hand — the well-known position of Ju- 
piter, who, however, held a thunder- 
bolt. The history of this statue is ra 
ther curious: there were formerly two 
statues of Jupiter Capitolinus, one of 
stone, and the other of bronze. When 
Christianity succeeded to Heathenism, 
they put Peter’s head on the body of 
the stone statue, and gave him a pair 
of new hands, in one of which they 
placed a key; they then melted the 
bronze of the other statue of Jupiter, 
* What Popery produces, the na- 
tional characters of Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, sufficiently attest.” 
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and recast it, after the fashion of the stone 
one, as altered ; and sv, as Horace says, 

¢ Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.’ 
In plain English, the worship went on 
quite as well to the modern Apostle as 
it had done to the antient Thunderer. 
In either case, the true God was neglect- 
ed and forgotten.” 


37. Ashford Rectory; or, The Spoiled 
Child reformed, Containing a short 
Introduction to the Sciences of Archi- 
tecture and Heraldry; with a parti- 
cular Account of the Grecian and Ro- 
mau Games, Se. Xe. By Frances 
Thurtle, Author of “* The History of 
France,” “ Memoirs of Brillante,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 187. Hailes. 

THIS is a well-written and amusing 
littlé volume, and comprizes, without 
pedantry, much uscfal instruction in 
various branches of polite literature. 


38. Letters on the Evils of Impressment, 
with the Outline of a Plan for doing 
them away, on which depend the 
Wealth, Prosperity, and Consequence 
of Great Britain. By Thomas Urqu- 
hart. Second Edition, 8vo, pp. 145. 
J. Richardson, 

A DELICATE topick ; but it is ably 
and dispassionately treated, and well 
merits the attention of Parliament. 

The subject is taken up at that 
poiut where Junius was obliged un- 
fortunately to decline because he was 
notaseaman. The cause comes home 
to the bosom of every man under the 
British Governmeut who values the 
welfare of his Country and the liberty 
of British Seamen, and public discus- 
sion will promote the cause. The 
Letters are dated from Lioyd’s Coffee 
Heuse, where every man may have 
the opportunity of inquiring inte the 
Author's character and situation in 
public life. The name of Urqubart 
indeed is well kuown to the Literary 
World by the Tracts of Sir Thomas 
Urqabart, of Cromarty, a learned and 
celebrated Antiquary, reprinted at 
Edinburgh in 1174. 

“ Perhaps,” says Mr. U. “ no man in 
the Kingdom has ever given this subject 
atenth part of the thought I have be- 
stowed upon it, from the circumstances 
alluded to in my Letter to Lord Melville, 
which was, that in my father’s house 
the plan for the Bill for registering of 
seamen was priucipally written by a 
frieud, perhaps one of the best informed 
nautical men of the age, and at that 
Ume in nautical affairs the right hand of 
Sir Philip Stephens, then Secretary of 
the Admiralty. The discussions which 
Gent. Mac. August, 1818. 
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this led to were se impressed upon my 
mind when a boy, that it has been a 
thought through life. 

** The adoption of the mode by which 
I propose to improve our marine system, 
would tend to render the supreme bead 
of Government revered in the hearts of 
his subjects. Inquiry would prove how 
greatly the confidence of the Executive 
Government bas been abused by their 
underlings: and the adoption of the 
plaw | have proposed would cause justice 
to be done to individuals — obedience to 
be rendered to the laws of the land—and 
to British seamen it would restore their 
constitutional rights.”’ 


39. The First French Guide, contaming 
an easy Spelling-book, Reading Ex- 
ercises, a Recapitulation of the various 
Sounds of the French Language, a Vo- 
cabulary of Nouns in general use with 
their Articles, and an easy Introduc- 
tion to the French Grammar. By J. 
Cherpilioud, Author of the Book of 
Versions, Sc. 12mo. pp. 147. Hailes. 
THIS is the work of an Author 

who has already acquired some cele- 
brity ; and the present “ Guide” is in- 
tended to form part of a series of 
Publications calculated to facilitate 
the atlaiument of the French Lan- 
guage, which the Author has been 
led to undertake in coasequence of 
the favourable reception of his for- 
mer works. 

“ Having bad before his eyes the va- 
rious Rudiments which have been pub- 
lished, his aim has been particularly di- 
rected towards those improvements which 
tend to simplify the system, to fit it to 
the age and capacity of the learner, and 
to smooth the way to the study of the 
Grammar.” 


40. Elementary Tables of Practical Geo- 
graphy. By G.Gould. Printed at 
Manchester; and sold by Longman 
and Co. 

THESE Tables, which are com- 
prised in two very large Folio Sheets 
(the Author hopes) “ will, with a little 
previous acquaintance with the Globe, 
in respect to Latitude and Longitude, 
and an attentive reference to Maps 
and Gazetteers, prove to young Stu- 
dents, easy, entertaining, aod instruc- 
tive; and which, committed to me 
mory afterwards, will become, inde- 
pendently of other advantages, a store 
of much valuable information, as cor- 
rect, it is presumed, as the nature of 
the subject will permit.” 

The Plan is at least ingenious, and 
will probably be found useful. 

LITE- 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Cambridge, July 3.—Sir Wm. Browne’s 
gold medals for the present year are ad- 
judged as follows :—For the Greek Ode, 
to Mr. H. Hatt, of King’s; for the Epi- 
grams, to Mr. Tuomas WiLtiamM Macrt- 
BY, Of Pembroke Hall. (No prize ad- 
judged for a Latin Ode.) 

The annual prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, given by the Representatives in 
Parliament of this University, to two 
Senior and two Middle Bachelors of 
Arts, who shall compose the best dis- 
sertations in Latin prose, have been ad 
jadged as follows :—Senior Bachelor.— 
Joun JAMES BiunT, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. (No second prize adjudged.)— 
Middie Bachetors.—Hucu James Rose, 
and CuHarves Jaun Heatucore, of Tri- 
nity College. 

The Porson University prize for the 
best translation of a passage from Shak- 
speare’s play of Henry VILI. into Greek 
verse, is adjudged to Mr. WM. SYDNEY 
Wacker, of Trinity College. 





The Continuation of Mr. BiGLanp’s 
History of Gloucestershire is actually be- 
gun at the Press. Some pertion of it may 
be speedily expected, and the whole will 
be completed with all convenient dis- 
patch. In addition to the labours of Mr. 
Bigland, will also be given a complete 
History of the City of Gloucester, almost 
wholly compiled from interesting mate- 
rials never befere used, by the Rev. T. D. 
Fossprooke, M.A. F.S.A, 

Nearly ready for Publication : 
. The Spirit of the Gospel ; or the Four 
Evangelists elucidated, by explanatory 
Observations, Historical References, and 
miscellaneous illustrations. By the Rev. 
W.S. Gitty, M.A. Rector of North Fam- 
bridge, Essex. 

Sermons by the Rev. C. R. Matunin, 
Curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin. 

Sermons ov Miscellaneous Subjects. 
Selected from the MSS. of the late Rev. 
E. Rosson, M.A Curate and Lecturer of 
St. Mary Whitechapel for 37 years. By 
the Rev. H. C.O’ DonnoGuue, M.A. 

Family Worship considered, and some 
Hints suggested fur its more effectual 
performance, with Prayers. 

Acomplete Survey of Scripture Geogra- 
phy: containing an Historical Aecount 
of Primitive Nations, and of all Coun- 
tries aud People mentioned in Sacred 
History. To which is pretixed an Intro- 
ductory Essay concerning the Origin, 
Occasion, Character, and Meaning of 
each Book or Writing in the Holv Bi- 
ble, &c. By Tuomas Hemine, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxon. Iliustrated by Maps. 


A Critical Examination of Mr. Bella- 
my's Translation of Genesis ; compris- 
ing a Refutation of his Calumuies against 
the English Translators of the Bible. 
By Mr. J, W. Wurraker, of St. Johu's 
College, Cambridge. 

More Work for Dr. Hawker; in a Re- 
ply to his Misrepresentations of the Gus- 
pel of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. THomas 
SmitH, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Master of Gordon House Academy, 
Kentish Town, Middlesex. 

Narrative of the Wreck of the Skip 
Oswego, on the Coast of South Bar- 
bary, and of the sufferings of the Master 
and the Crew while in bondage among 
the Arabs; interspersed with numerous 
remarks upon the country and its inha- 
bitants, and concerning the peculiar pe- 
rils of that Coast. By JupAH Pappocs, 
her late Master. 

Spanish America ; or, a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical Account 
of the Dominions of Spain, in the 
Western Hemisphere, Continental and 
Insular ; illustrated by a Map of Spa- 
nish North America, and the West Ip- 
dia Islands; a Map of Spanish South 
America; and an Engraving, represeut- 
ing the comparative Altitudes of the 
Mountains in those Regions. By Capt. 
BonnycasTLe, of the Royal Engineers. 

Personal Observations made during 
the progress of the British Embassy 
through China, and on its Voyage to and 
from that Country. By Dr. CLARKE ABEL. 

Au Historical Account of Discoveries 
and Travels in Asia; by Hucn Muk- 
ray, F.R. S. E. 

A series of Essays on several most im- 
portant New Systems and Inventions, 
particularly interesting to the Mercan 
tile and Maritime World, Ship-Builders, 
Under-writers, Mariners, and all Sea- 
faring Men, &e. &c. By ABRAHAM Bos- 
QuET, Esq. late one of bis Majesty's 
Commnissaries of the Musters. 

Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, and 
Literary, of the most eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons of the present time in the 
United Kingdom ; with a choice collec- 
tion of their Prescriptions, and specifica- 
tion of the Diseases for which they were 
given: forming a complete modern ex 
temporaneous Pharmacopeia. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing an 
account of the different Medical Insti- 
tutions of the Metropolis, both charita- 
ble and scientific, , 

A Translation of M. P. Oxritia’s Di- 
rections for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in 3 
staty of suspended animation; — 
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with the means of detecting Poisons and 
aduiterations in Wine, also of distin- 
guishing real from apparent death. 

Treatise on the Art of Preserving 
the Feet. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Dr. Spiker, one of the Librarians of 
the King of Prussia, who recently visited 
this Country for literary and scientific 
objects, has published in German the 
first volume of his Tour through Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. The Work 
will extend to three volumes, a trans- 
lation of which will be published here 
under the authority and with some ad- 
ditional remarks by the author. 

The History of Worcester; by Mr. 
CHAMLENT, author of “ The History of 
Malvern.” 

A Geographical and Statistical De- 
seription of Scotland ; by James Pray- 
rair, 1). D. F.R.S, &e. 

Account of the Russian Embassy to 
Persia. By M. Kotzesue. 

Memoirs on the present State of Sci- 
ence and Scientific Institutions in France: 
interspersed with Anecdotes, and illus- 
trated by Plates and Tables. By Dr. A. 
B. GRANVILLE. 

A Letter addressed to Sir S. Romilly 
on the Abuse of Public Charities. By 
Mr. BRouGHAM. 

A smail work on Gout, by Mr. James 
Joanson, Author of ** The Influence of 
Tropical Climates on European Consti- 
tution ;"" containing a condensed and 
popular view of all that is now known 
on the nature, cure, and prevention of 
this formidable disease, collected from 
the sentiments of the best Writers on 
the subject, both British and Continen- 
tal, interwoven with practical Observa- 
ons and Strictures on certain fashion 
able remedies. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy, for 
the use of Students engaged in Dissec- 
tions. By Mr. STANLEY, Assistant Sur- 
geon and Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

AGrammatical Analysis, on a plan per- 
feetly simple, and altogether new, of the 
French, Italian, Spanish, the Ancient 
and Modern Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Syriac Languages ; with a Classed Voca- 
bulary, whereby those Languages may 
be respectively acquired with facility. 
By the Rev. Frep. Notan, Author of an 
Enquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate, &c. &c. The Modern Greek 
will be furnished by Mr. CaLBo, a na- 
tve of the lonian Republic, and Public 
Lecturer on Greek Literature. 

Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scot- 
tsh dialect, by the late Ricnarp Gat. 
—Mr. Gall died several years age in the 
bleom of youth, when his genius and 
taste had introduced him to gentlemen 
eminent in the Literary world. He en- 
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joyed the friendship and correspondence 
of Burns, Campbell, Macniell, and other 
celebrated Poets of the day; and his 
Poems breathe a tenderness and simpli- 
city honourable to the head and heart 
of the author. 

Florence Macarthy ; a Tale. By Lady 
Moraan. 

The Life of Las Casas up to bis re- 
turn from St. Helena, communicated 
by himself; containing authentic details 
respecting the Voyage to, the Residence, 
the manner of living, and the treatment 
of Buonaparte, at St. Helena. — Also, 
some Letters which were not forwarded 
to their destination by the British Go- 
vernment. 

Remarks on the Conduct of a Nur- 
sery: a Work that hau received the 
permission of her late R. H. the Prin- 
cess of Wales and Coburg, to be dedi- 
cated to her. Its object is to convey 
information for young Mothers, and sucts 
as do not think the duties attached to 
so sacred a title, dishonourable. By 
Henry Tompson, Surgeon Apothecary, 
&e. &e. 

Sunday School and other Anecdotes, 
chiefly original, Catechetical Exercises, 
mostly from Scripture, and other inte- 
resting matter relative to the Instruc- 
tion of the Rising Generation. By Gro. 
RUSSELL. Dedicated by permission to 
the Duke of Sussex. 

A new edition has been published, at 
Rome, of the celebrated Treati-e on 
Painting, by Leoxarpo pa Vinci. This 
new edition is made after a manuscript 
fortunately discovered in the Vatican 
Library; it contains a great many very 
interesting chapters which have never 
before been published, and will, doubr- 
less, be a valuable acquisition to the 
lovers of the Fine Arts, 

Mr. THOMAS ScoTT, paymaster of the 
70th regiment, stationed at Kingston, in 
Upper Canada, is reported in the United 
States to be the Author of * Waverley,” 
“The Antiquary,” &c. &c. An acknow- 
ledgment of the fact was made (says the 
Port-Fotio) by one of the tamily of Mr. 
Scott to an American gentleman during 
the last autumn. In addition to this, an 
individual of Philadelphia has seen the 
manuscript of one of these works, Mrs. 
Seott, the lady of Mr. Thomas Scott, 
lately passed through New York, on her 
way to Great Britain; and the time of 
her arrival was distinguished by an ad- 
vertisement of a new tale in three vo- 
lumes, entitled ** Rob Roy,” as having 
been put to press in England, by the au- 
thor of “ Waverl-y” and other novels. 
The intimate connexion which Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott is known to have had with these 
publications is fully accounted for upon 
the supposition that the auther is bis 
brother, and lives mm Upper Canada. 
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Perpetual Motion. — Joun SPENCE, an 
ingenious individual residing at Linlith- 
gow, in Scotland, has applied the mag- 
netic power to the production of a per- 
petual motion. This person was in early 
life apprenticed to a shoe-maker, but the 
natural bent of his genius for mechanics 
overcame every obstacle ; he got to be 
keeper of a steam-engine in a spinning- 
factory at Glasgow, and after two years’ 
study in this school, retired to bis native 
place to pursue the shoe-making for 
bread, and wheels, levers, &c. for the 
gratification of his own taste, The per- 
petual motion was an object worthy of 
such a devotee, and we find that he has 
invented a piece of mechanism which is 
doubly curious, from its own powers, 
and from the extraordinary difficulties 
in whose despite it has been accom- 
plished. It is not easy to convey an 
idea of it without plates. —A wooden 
beam, poised by the centre, has a piece 
of steel attached to one end of it, which 
is alternately drawn up by a piece of 
magnet placed above it, and down by 
another placed below it: as the end of 
the beam approaches the magnet, either 
above or below, the machine interjects 
a non-conducting substance, which sus- 
pends the attraction of the magnet ap- 
proached, and allows the other to exert 
its powers. Thus the end of the beam 
continually ascends and descends be- 
twixt the two magnets, without ever 
coming into contact with either; the 
attractive power of each being suspend- 
ed precisely at the moment of nearest 
approach. And as the magnetic attrac- 
tion is a permanently operating power, 
there appears to be no limit to the con- 
tinuance of the motion, but the endur- 
ance of the materials of the machine. 
—The first machine made by Mr. Spence 
is very rude, and fashioned by his own 
hands; but he intends applying the prin- 
ciple to the motion of a time-piece. We 
trust this ingenious man will meet the 
encouragement he deserves—if not as the 
reward of bis talents and. perseverance, 
at least for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, for it is from such sources that 
great national improvements are often 
derived. 

Bite of the Adder. — Dr, LESLIE, in a 
communication to the Medical Journal, 
describes a case in which ammonia was 
successful in preventing the effects of 
the bite of an adder. Travelling in the 
North of England, he stopped to give 
assistance to a poor man who, having 
Jaid down on the grass to sleep, had 
been bitten. From experience of the 


beneficial effects of ammonia in India, 
in cases Of the bites of different snakes, 
Dr. Leslie procured some spirits of harts- 
horn, and gave about a drachm of it, 
mixed with about half an ounce of gin 
and a little water. The effect was very 
sudden. In ten or fifteen minutes the 
patient's eyes became more bright, his 
pulse fuller and stronger, and his coun- 
tenance altogether more cheerful; and 
by the repetition of the same dose as 
above stated, in about the space of an 
hour and a half, he appeared perfectly 
recovered. Another dose was left to be 
taken at ten o’clock at night, and in 
the morning he said be was quite well, 
except a little numbness and weakness 
in the arm: the third day after he re- 
turned to his work. 

Organic Remain, — Mr. Wincu, in a 
Letter addressed to the Geological So- 
ciety of London, mentions the discovery 
of a tree about 28 or 30 feet long, with 
its branches, in a bed of fire stone (one 
of the coal sand-stones) at High He- 
worth, near Newcastle. Of this organic 
remain the trunk and larger branches 
are siliceous, while the bark, the small 
branches, and leaves, are converted into 
coal: and Mr. Winch remarks, that the 
small veins of coal, called by the miners 
coal pipes, owe their origin universally 
to small branches of trees. Mr. W. states 
it as aremarkable and interesting fact, 
that, while the trunks of trees found in 
the Whitby alum shale are mineralized 
by calcareous spar, clay iron-stone, and 
iron pyrites, and their bark is converted 
into jet; those buried in the Newcastle 
sand-stones, are always mineralized by 
silex, and their bark changed into com- 
mon coal. 

Blight in Apple-trees. — The Ameri- 
can farmers are said to prevent the 
blight in apple-trees, and secure plen- 
tiful crops, by the simple process of 
rubbing tar well into the bark about 
four or six inches wide round each tree, 
and a foot from the ground. 

Injuries to Trees by Rabbits, &c.— 
Mr. Josepn SMALL, gardener, in a com- 
munication to the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society, recommends the following 
remedy as an effectual one against the 
injuries done to the bark of trees by 
hares and rabbits: Take hog’s-lard and 
as much whale oil as will work it up 
into athin paste. With this gently rub 
the stems of the trees upwards, at the 
fall of the leaf. Once in two years will 
be sufficient, and the innocent nature of 
the ingredients is such that the trees will 
not be in the least affected by it. 
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Mr, Urnsan, Aug. 4. 
E following neat little Poem, by the 
celebrated Mr. Christopher Smart, has 
never, I believe, appeared in priot. It 
was addres<ed, in 1758, to the wife of Mr. 
Emanuel Mendez Dacosta, then clerk and 
librarian to the Royal Society ; and is now 
transcribed from the original in a small 
collection of Autographs possessed by 


Yours, &c. A. S.N, 
“O fram’d at once to charm bs ear and 
sight, 


Thou emblem of all conjugal delight, 

See Flora greets thee with her fragrant 
powers, 

A groupe of Virtues claims a wreath of 
Flowers.” June 1, 1770. 





TO SLEEP. 
[By the late Mr. Curran] 
O SLEEP, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eye-lid down, 
For Memory, see! with eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own : 
I know her by her faded light,. 
When faithful with the gloom returning, | 
She comes to bid a sad good-night. 
* * * * * * 
O! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that’s past ; 
O! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 
And now, O Sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore ; 
While fearful hope thro’ tears is beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more. 





On the Statue of Turseus in the Elgin 
Collection of Marbles. 
(From the London Lilerary Gazette. ) 
YE, this is he— 
A proud and mighty spirit :—how 
fine his form [strove 
Gigantic! —moulded like the race that 
To take Jove’s heaven by storm, and drive 
: him from 
Olympus.—There he sits—a demigod— 
Stern as when he of yore forsook the maid, 
Who, doating, sav’d him from the Cretan 
toil, 
Where he bad slain the Minotaur—Alas! 
Fond Ariadne !—her did he desert, 
And (heartless) left her on the Naxos’ shore 
To languish ..,... Look! —’twas he who 
dar’d to roam 
The world infernal, and on Pluto’s queen 
(Ceres’ long-sought Proserpina) to lay 
Hishand: thence was he prison’d in the 
vaults [thinks 
Beneath, till freed by Hercules......Me- 
His mighty Sire, in anger when he saw 


How dark his course and impious, must 
have stay’d 

(So carv’d to nature is that Phidian stove) 

The flow of life, and with his trident-touch 

Have struck him into marble. 





SONNET, 

Written at a smal! Village in Hertfordshire, 
formerly the residence of Hughes the 
Poet, and where he wrote his Tragedy of 
** The Siege of Damascus.” 

WITH pleasing awe I pace thy bowers 

among, 

Soft flowing Mimram! whose pellucid 

stream 

Seems still to weep, as in poetic dream, 
The Bard who lull’d thee with his tragic 

song : 

Tho’ now no more he tread thy banks 

along, 

Yet Summer flowers, which fruitless never 

fade, 

And Autumn’s changeful light and shade, 
Pourtray the varied subject of his song. 
And as by pleasing sympathy I’m led, 

Musing on worth too early snatch’d 

away, 

I see the rose, neglected, droop its head, 
And tho’ I listen to the linnet’s lay, 

Methinks far lovelier flowers have here 


been spread, 
And here a sweeter songster — to 
stray. R. R. 


Hertingfordbury, near Hertford, Nov. 1. 





ELEGIAC EFFUSION. 
To the Spirit of a beloved Sister. April 1816. 


A®: Betsy ! little did I think, when last 
We met, after long years of absence 


past, 
That, as the shadows o’er the dewdrop 
fleet, [meet. 


Sever’d so soon, we never more should 
That I should never more survey the trace 
Of early friendship in thy guileless face,— 
The sister-smile, one little transient hour 
So fond to hail me to thy simple bower ; 
The short quick flush of joy, the fainting 


form, 

Too frail, alas! to ‘ bide the pitiless 
storm” — 

And then the troubled look, which seem’d 
to ask [task, 


Heaven’s kind relief from too severe & 

And (thy sweet offspring clinging round) 
to say, 

While resignation brush’d the tear away, 

* Ah! who shall greet you with affection’s 
tone— 

Ah! who, my heedless babes !—when [ am 
gone ; 

From 
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From treacherous foes protect you, calm 
your fears, 

And shield from feverish blasts your 
blooming years?” 

All these—and many a deed and many 

a word— 

Shall love in deathless characters record; 

And thy dear image live, unfadingly, 

In this poor fluttering heart, till | am 
dust, like thee! P. 





On Miss F.G.—[ May 1814.] 
TF: where to sorrow heaves the mourner’s 
heart, 
Joy glisten thro’ the tear with kind relief, 
°Tis when from candid trath and love we 


part, 
And holier faith that pities human grief. 
Tis when we see, from her pale couch, a 


friend 
(Her “ treasure” to the Christian only 
given) lend 


With kindling eye look up, where angels 
Glory, to gild the gates of opening 
Heaven ! 
Yes! gentle maid !—assiduous to sustain 
Our fond affection to thy latest breath, 
In all thy suffering sweetness, all thy 
pain !— [in death.” 
Rejoic’d we saw—** there was no sting 
Yes! as thy meek demeanor bade thee 
live, [die! 
The pride of friendship, such it bade thee 
Yet say—thv’ lost so soon—shall friend- 
ship grieve [sky ? 
That God reciaim’d thee to thy native 
P. 
On the Ruins of Luptow Castte *. 
OL Ludlow moulders "neath the hand 
ot age, 
Grey worn her towers, and fall’n her 
battied heights ; 
Still lives ber fame, for on th’ historic page 
Are stamp’d the glories of her antient 
fights. 
Yes— Ludlow sinks in ruin’s dark array, 
Though Kings and Princes once have 
throng’d ber halls ;— 
Though Britain’s early senate there held 
sway, [walls ; 
And England’s banners wav’d above her 
No more her gallery with loud music rings, 
Where Cainbrian harpers woke their 
song of glee,— 
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Where wither’d hands swept o’er the yield. 
ing strings, [strelsy, 

And smiling beauties welcom’d min. 
No more the banquet throngs the woods 
around, [the stars, 

Where merry masquers ¢danc’d beneath 
And echo mock’d them with an endless 
sound, [ wars, 

And the moon lit them to their gallant 
Amidst the wreck and battlements o'er. 
biown, (doth howl, 

And crumbling columns, wiuter’s voice 
There, where rude moss and ivy green 
have grown, Ling owl, 

Flits the night bat, and solemn-seem- 
And oft the peasant, journeying on his way, 


Starts into fear, and listens at the 
sound; 

And when the sunk Sun calls from earth 

the day, (ground, 

No lingering footstep dares to tread the 

The toiling spade, and the laborious 

plough, {and stones, 


Forcing their way through sand, and earth, 
Oft find, sequester’d ’mid hoar roots below, 
A conqueror’s skull with parch’d and 
storm-worn bones, 
A massy spear, a ponderous helm be- 
side ;— [to wield ;— 
A shrivell’d arm, once form’d the sword 
A trunk now ’refi of all its earthly pride, 
Whuse tongue spoke death aod terror 
thro’ the fieid ;— 


A coin, to which the stamp of time hath 
clung, [inscription bore, 
Which some crowned head, or learn’d 
When camps and conquerors, kings and 
fame, were young: 
Tis now effaced — and Glory lives no 
more. H. L. 





SCYMITAR OF MAHOMMED. 
{ From the Arabic.) 
| SEE a tempest in the sky, 
the clouds are rushing wild and high, 
Tis dark—and darker still! ‘he Moon 
Is wan—is fiery red—is gone ! 
Along th’ horizon’s edge a ring 
Of fearfal light hangs wavering. 
Yet, all beneath, around is stiil, 
All, as entranced—lake, vale, and hill. 
Hark to the thunder-peal—'tis past, 
Scarce echoing on the upward blast ;— 
The lightnings upwards to the pole 
Roll gorgeous,—not for us they roll, 


THE 





* * It will be no wonder that this noble Castle is in the very perfection of decay, when 


we acquaint our Readers, that the present 
trent mateiials. 


mhabitants live upon the sale of the an- 


All the fine courts, the royal apartments, halls, and rooms of state, 


lie open, abandoned, and some of them falling down ; for since the courts of the Pre- 
sidents and Marches are taken away, here is nothing that requires the attendance of 
any public persons; sv thai Time, the great devourer of che works of men, begins te 
eat into the very stone walls, and to spread the face of rain upon the whole favric.”— 
Tour through Great Britam, ascribed to Defoe and Richardson, vol. IV. p. 545. 

+ Mitton’s Masque of Comus was originaliy performed at Ludlow Casile. 
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Things in that tossing sky have birth 

This hour, that bear no stain of earth: 

: + x * + * 

The storm descends again—the peal— 

The lightving’s niss—the whirlwind’s swell, 

At once come deepening on the ear; 

The cloud is now a sanguine sphere, 

That, down a cataract of light, 

Shoots from the summit of the night, 

And glorious shapes, along its verge, 

Like meteors, flash, ascend, immerge. 

The broad, black Heaven is awed and calm, 

The Earth sends up its incense-balm, 

The cloud-wreathe foids the Mountain’s 
brow, 

The Lake’s long billow sinks below, 

All slumbering—far as eye can gaze, 

The sapohire—one blue, mystic blaze. 
* of * + * 

They come !—Whence swept that sound 
so near, 

So sweet, it pains the mortal ear ? 

Asound that on the spirit flmgs 

A spell to open all its springs. 

(That sound thou’lt hear no more, till rise 

Thy own white wings in Paradise.) 

List to the song the Genii pour 


* As from yon airy Isle they soar, 


Chaunting a'ternate, height o’er height, 
Halo on halo, diamond bright— 
The strain that told from star to star 
They brought the talisman of war, 
The Propbet’s burning scymitar. 
GENIE. 
Allah it Allah '—High in Heaven, 
Might to the Mightiest be given !— 
Mahommed—Prophet, Prince, be thine 
On Earth Dominion’s master signa ! 
On thy bold brow no jewell’d band, 
No Sceptre in thy red right baud ; 
Forth—aud fultil thy destiny ' 
The Scymitar descends tor thee. 
CHORUS. 
Hail, holy Scymitar! Thy steel 
Is lightoing’s flash, and thunder’s peal ! 
GENIE. 
Nor mortal force, nor earthly flame, 
Woke in the mine its mighty frame: 
Its mine was iu the tempest’s gloom, 
Its forge was in the thunder’s womb ; 
To give its hue, the eclipsing moon 
In brief and bloody splendour shone ;— 
The comet rushing from its sleep 
Traced thro’ the Heaven the steel’s broad 
sweep. 
CHORUS. 
Prince of the starry diadem, 
Where found its blade the burning gleam? 
GENIE. 
Twas edged upon the living stone 
That lights the tomb of Solomon ; 
Then, rising,—temper’d iv the wave 
That floats thro’ Mecca’s holy cave ; 
Above—upon its hilt were graven 
The potent characters of Heaven; 
Then, on the footsteps of the Throne 
Twas laid ;—it blazed,—ihe charm was 
done, 
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CHORUS. 
Now’ woe to helm, and woe to shield, 
That meets it rashing o’er the field ; 
Like dust, before its edge shall fail 
Thé temper’d sword, the solid mail ; 
Till like a star its glories swell 
Ia terrors on the Infidel ; 
A sun, foredoom’d to pour its rays, 
Till earth is burning in its blaze. 

Putcet. 





MAN. 


WwHat sinks the female soul in woe, 
In friendship’s guise a deadly foe, 
Say who can cause the bitterest throe ? 
*Tis Man. 
When unsuspecting, young, and gay, 
When peace and pleasure lead the way, 
Who'll tempt a simple girl to stray ? 
*Tis Man. 
When Hybla’s honey seems to flow 
In sweetest accents soft and low, 
Who watches then to give the blow ? 
’Tis Man. 
When lost in virtue, sunk in shame, 
When venom’d scandal! taints her name, 
Who then will clear hunself from shame ? 
’Tis Man. 
And when ber woe-worn heart is broke, 
When e’en in death his name she spoke, 
In that sad hour who'll laugh and joke? 
Tis Man, 
But oh! when death’s unerring dart 
Shall stop the life-throb of his beart, 
Say then who feels his conscience smart? 
Base Maa. 
The fluttering pulse, the silent tear, 
The quivering voice, proclaim death’s near, 
Remorse shall then thy bosom tear, 
Oh! Man. 





VERSES 
Written with a Pencil in the Porch of a 
Coltage at Cheam, Surrey. 
EM BOSOM'’D ia shrubs aud in flowers, 
Whilst all things in beauty appear, 
I cannot enjoy the soft hours, 
The half of my heart is not here. 
My wife, and the friend of my breast, 
Tho’ ever attentive and kind, 
Can no longer—it must be confest, 
Assuage every pang of the mind, 
We have prattlers still left at home, 
They ask our affection and care; 
Uncheck’'d m our flight can we roam, 
Just like the free tenants of air ? 
Though friendship is sacred and dear, 
With the noblest of virtues enroll’d, 
There are feelings that still are as near, 
And innocence gives them their hold. 
Come then to the town let us wend, 
Where good humour so often has smil’d; 
But if turving the back on a Friend, 
Tis to meet the warm wish of a Child. 
Manitus. 
Imitation 
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Imilation of Horace, Book I, Ode 20. 
]F at my Cot you'll deign to dive, 
On no soft couch can you recline, 
Nor quaff liqueurs, and foreign wine, 
And odours sweet inhale. 
A joint of meat, perhaps a pie, 
Alone will greet your friendly eye, 
Which we ’!] enjoy right merrily, 
In this my rustic vale. 


My best October too, dear Hal, 
Pil draw from out its mouldering cell, 
And thus with pipes and foaming ale 
We ’ll every sorrow drown. 
Ale brewed wheu from Hispania’s shore, 
Our Nelson (whom we still deplore) 
By death’s stern dart unconquer’d bore 
’ A never-fading crown. 
Crericus, M. A. 





Description of a short Tempest on the Coast 
o& Sicily ; by a very young Naval Officer. 
TH ROUGH Tyrene seas we cut the li- 
quid way, [day: 
And contemplate the charms of blooming 
A streaming purple decks the Orient sky, 
And azure clouds receive a rosy dye; 
In verdant billows bright Aurora laves, 
Till dazzling sunbeams gild the distant 
waves. 
Our Eastern view th’ Ionian waters bound, 
The West is by Sicilianmountaius crown’d ; 
Far South the Libyan ocean we explore, 


And on the North, the fam’d Italian shore ; 


Till all the prospect leaves our ravish’d 
sight, 
rill shades infernal veil the God of Light, 
Their horrid banners o’er the deep display, 
Recall the night, and blot the face of day. 
Now winds wild, rapid, sweep the ocean 
wide, [tide ; 
And fell Charybdis pours a thund’ring 
Loud Scylla groans on rough Calabrian 
shores ; 
Eternal fire in hollow tna roars ; 
From whose proud top sulphureous flames 
arise, [skies. 
Float in thick air, and taint the upper 
Now on the lofty waves aghast we ride, 
And see vast floods in fleeting bills divide. 
Now lab’ring down Plutonian waves we go, 
While stormy seas huge mountaius round 


us throw ; 
Their swelling sides Atnean blackness 
wear; (rear; 


Their towering heads a snowy semblance 
The pond’rous billow shrouds the passive 

shore ; [more, 
And twa, lost in clouds, can frown no 


Till half the vap’ry deluge falls in rain, 
Emerging torrents on the troubled main : 


What fill’d the waterspout’s tremendous 


urn, 
Lo! sable flurries to the deep return. 
Exhausted winds with less’ning tumult 
rave, 
And Iris glitters on the broken wave: 
Triumphant thunder, lastly, gives the ray 
Of splendid Pheebus to the brighv’ning day. 
All nature seems to change, fresh beauties 
bloom ; [gloom : 
Superior light succeeds the short-liv’d 
Through foaming seas we sail with new 
delight, (aight. 
Till Malta’s isle, safe harb’ring, stops our 





Status quo ante Bellum, 
LINES, 
Written in India, on the Conclusion of the 
Second War with Tirroo Suttan. 
(By an old Resident.) 
“* Delenda est Carthago.” 
ws EN ‘the whole army, pioneers, and 
all,” 
Foretold, of late, Seringa’s * mighty fall, 
The needy Sub would oft his pencil take 
(Of bigher ranks ’tis not for me to speak), 
And sorely puzzle his bewilder’d brain 
The prize to calculate, but all in vain ; 
He multiplies, subtracts, then adds again, 
And next divides, for officers, and men; 
One sheet all scribbled o’er, another takes, 
And greater still, the share allotted makes; 
For crores ¢ on crores, the Sultan’s trea- 
sure swell, [tell ? 
The wonderful amount what tongue can 
It sets all calculation at defiance ; 
He thas concludes: —* I place a firm re- 
liance 
On something handsome; half a lack f, 
or 80, 
With which, by way of China §, off I go!” 
This once resulw’d, be lays his pencil by: 
(Who can the wisdom of his plan deny ?) 
Hail, prudent youth !—but since the pro- 
blem’s |] solv’d, 
Which in such worlds of figures lay ia- 


volv’d, 
Why should’st thou be on stormy billows 
tost ? [frost ? 


. 


Why seek in distant regions snow and 

Here genial warmth invites :—ah! do not 
go! 

The youth confess’d, he “ dreaded frost 
and snow ;” 

So quietly remain’d in satu quo. J. 





* Seringapatnam. Patnam signifies a town, as Madrasapatnam, Masulipatnam, &c. 

+ A crore is, I think, 100Jacks: if not, I will thank any of your Correspondents to 
set me right. t 50,000. 

§ i. e. for the sake of a favourable remittance, by taking dollars thither. 

|| Seringapatnam was uct taken at that time; consequently, the prize-money fell 
very short of the sanguine expectations formed by young officers. It was ransomed by 
Tippoo, at the expence of one third of his dominions, bisides a considerable sum of 


money. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovss or Commons, April 17. 

Lord Stanley presented a Petition against 
the Cotton Manufaciories’ Regulation Bill. 
It complained that a pamphiet, which bad 
been for some time unknown to the peti- 
tioners, had been clandestively circulated, 
containing most injurious charges against 
the manulacturers. 

Sir R. Peel said the pamphlet bad no- 
thing to do with bis Bill. 

Alter a general conversation, in which 
several Members orged the postponing of 
the Bill, or the appointment of a Commit- 
tee above stairs for further examination, 
the petition was received, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested that the 
Copyright Bill should be sent to a Com- 
mittee above stairs, in order that the Pe- 
titions upon it mizht be examined, and a 
Report thereupon given to the House 

Mr. Croker, though he opposed the Bill, 
had no objection to i's being vent to a 
Commitiee, 

Mr. Plunkett observed, that the subject 
was ove of considerable importance, aud 
was entitled to serious attention. ‘Mill the 
year 1802 Ireland had been unaffected by 
the laws of Queew Anne on the subject 
of Copyright, au! books originally printed 
in England might be reprivted in Ireland ; 
and America had been sapplied from Ire- 
land with must of the productions of En- 
glish Literature. The Act of Queen Anne, 
relative to Copyright, had been subse- 
quently extended to Ireland, and by way 
of compensation, an arrangement had been 
made, by whichtwo public Bodies in Ireland 
were entitled to the same privileges with 
the Eoglish Universities. To deprive the 
Public Bodies in Ireland of the benefit of 
that arrangement, would be an act of posi- 
live injustice, as a much more valuable 
Privilege had been conceded in conse- 
quence of it, 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the blanks in 
the Bill might be filled up by the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. At present 
one half of the books to which they were en- 
titled by the Copyright Act was ureless to 
the Learned Budiies. Nove would be so 
much benefited by the repeal of the clause 
alladed to as the natives of a country who 
had contributed so much as Ireland to ad- 
vance the interests of Literature. 

Mr. Peel, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Castlereagh, wished the second reading of 
the Bill to be postponed till after the Re- 
port of the Select Committee. 

Genv. Mac. August, 1818, 
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Sir J. Newport stated, that, previously 
to the Act of Union, it was no piracy to 
reprint in Ireland books that had been 
Originally printed in England, any more 
than it would be in an English bookseller 
to reprint in England, works that had been 
originally printed in France. 

Sir W. Scott thought there was not much 
differeuce in the two modes of proceeding. 
The only objection to the appointment of 
a Committee was, lest it should occupy too 
much time, which, however, he hoped, 
would not be the case. 

Me. J. H. Smyth said, that the clause 
proposed to be inserted against the copies 
due to public bodies, was only a repeti- 
tion of one that had been inserted three 
years ago in a similar Bill, and had then 
been_negatived, He thought the second 
reading of the Bill should be postponed 
till after the Report of the Committee. 

Sir E. Brydges could not consent to the 
appointment of a Committee, till the regu- 
lar course had been pursued. He was de- 
termincd to take the sense of the House 
upou a great question, which was vot under- 
stood, and which was of mach importance, 

Sir S. Romilly saw no objection to the 
regular course of proceeding. The Order 
of the Day was for the second reading of 
the Bill, which certainly contained no- 
thing mischievous to the publick. He ap- 
proved of the principle of the Bill, as a 
book could not at present be published 
without a serious tax being incurred, The 
second reading of the Indemnity Bill had 
passed sithout a debate, which took place 
upon the question of thé Speaker’s leav- 
ing the Chair. 

Mr. J. P. Grant expressed himself un- 
friendly to the Bill. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and referred to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday se’nnight. 

Mr. Wynn gave notice, that on Mon- 
day he should move that the Petitions on 
the subject of the Bili should be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

A further Report from the Committee 
on the Message relative te the Royal mar- 
riages was brought up; and Mr. Lambten, 
in order to record his dissent on the Jour- 
nals, moved that it should be taken into 
consideration this day six months. The 
motion was negatived, and the Report 
was agreed to. 

Lord Gower then intimated, that the first 
feeling of the Duchess of Cumberland, on 
learning the decision of the Hleuse, was an 

impression 
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impression of gratitude, but accompanied 
with a delicacy in accepting any thing that 
might have a tendency to produce a se- 
parate feeling between her Royal Highness 
aad his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland. But, perceiving that it was the 
anxious wish of his Royal Highness that 
ste should be provided for, she made a 
sacrifice to that feeling ; and so much the 
more readily, trusting, as she did, that she 
might never be considered as a burden to 
that Nation by which she had been treated 
with such kinduess and respect (Hear), 

Lovd Custlereagh confirmed the preced- 
ing statement. 

The House then went into a Committee 
en the Cotton Manufactories Regulation 
Bill. [twas agreed that the Bill should 
now be reported pro forma, and the dis- 
cussion on the principle take place on a 
motion for re-committing it. 

Mr. J. P. Grant brought io a Bill for 
the further regulation of the payment of 
labourers’ wages, which was read a first 
time, 

The House, in a Committee of Supply, 
toted the usual sums for Irish miscella- 
Qeous services, 





House or Loros, April 20. 

The Earl of Lauderdale drew the attén- 
tion of the House to the currency of the 
couutry, and to the proposed measure for 
continuing the restriction on cash pay- 
wents by the Bank of England, He took 
a very extensive view of the commercial 
prlaciples that exercise an influence on 
the circulating medium of a country, and 
denied that loans by foreign Powers could 
operate to interrupt the Bank in resuming 
cash payments, if the Directors and the 
Government were sincere in their wishes. 
He concluded with moving for a Commit- 
lee to inquire into the metallic and paper 
currency of the united kingdom, and iuto 
the propriety of the resumption of cash- 
payments by the Bank of England. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred inmost 
of the principles laid down by the preced- 
iag speaker, but contended that existing 
circumstances rendered it expedient to 
continue the Bank Kestriction Act for some 
time longer. He alsv defended the mea- 
sure in contemplation with regard to coun- 
try banks. 

The motion, after being supported by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and opposed 
by Lords Harrowby and Sidmouth, was ve- 
‘gatived without a division. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House having gone into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer enumerated the Supplies voted, 
under various heads, for the service of the 
year, amounting to 21,612,086/. He then 
stated the different items of the Ways and 


Means which had already been under the 
consideration of the House, making a to- 
tal of about 7,271,448/. He calculated 
on no surplus on the Consolidated Fund, 
although he felt assured that there would 
be a surplus; yet he reserved that for 
payment of arrears that might arise in the 
course of the year. Next year he hoped 
to be able to give them a more satisfactory 
account of the produce of the Consolidated 
Fund, and of the arrangement respecting 
it. The sum then provided, as he had 
stated, compared with the total supplies, 
left the sum of 14,000,0002. to be stil! 
provided. It was, however, in fact, but 
13,000,0007. some odds; for 600,000%. 
would be reduced of this sum from cir- 
cumstances of an extraordinary nature 
to which he should afterwards refer, He 
then detailed the plan of creating a 24 
per cent. stock and funding 27,000,000/, 
of Kxchequer Bills, nearly in the terms 
of the papers sent to the Stock Exchange. 
He mentioned, as a subsequent advap- 
tage of the plan, that it would facilitate 
the reduction of the 4 and 5 per cents. 
which might be accomplished next ses- 
sion. He proposed te charge the interest, 
and the making good any deficiency, upon 
the Sinking Fund according to the plan of 
1813. He then called the attention of the 
Committee to the improvement in the dif- 
ferent branches of the revenue. The fa- 
vourable rise in the amount of excise du- 
ties bad led him to estimate them at the 
sum of 3,500,000/. and the total excess of 
produce, as compared with the year 1815, 
was 515,0001. or more than 10 per cent. 
on any former returns. In the last quar- 
ter, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of the former year, there was an 
improvement of 121,000/. in the excise 
war duties. By a fair examination, it 
would appear that there was a propor- 
tiovate increase in the customs, the last 
quarter exhibiting an excess, notwithstand- 
ing the anticipation of between 500,000/. 
and 600,000/. sugar duties, which were 
paid in during the preceding quarter. 
Upon all these different views, he con- 
ceived that he was justified in calculating 
upon a surplus in the Consolidated Fund. 
He had, however, for the present, abstain- 
ed from any charges upon it, in the hope 
that the scheme of finance, which he had 
now submitted, would meet with the ap- 
probation of the House, and afford satis- 
faction to the country. He concluded by 
inoving his first resolution with respect to 
a vew subscription to a 34 per cent fund. 
Mr. Broughem said the plan now sud- 
mitted was only intended to conceal the 
real state of the country ; which was, that 
in the third or fourth year of peace 
we were compelled to borrow to a large 
amount, and encroach still farther upon 
the Sinking Fond. He really deemed it 
wise 
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wise and prudent iv such circumstances 
to abstain from any expression of triumph 
at the flourishing state of the national 
finances. He then objected to the conti- 
nuance of the lottery as a source of supply. 

Mr, Grenfell said, in giving 44 per cent. 
for 3,000,000/. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had made an extravagant bar- 
gain for the publick. 

Mr. Maberly maintained a contrary 
opinion. 

Mr. F. Lewis said we were borrowing 
at an interest of 42. 10s. to pay off a debt 
of Sd. 10s, 

After some further conversation, the dif- 
ferent resolations were put and agreed to. 

The Parish Vestry Bill went through a 
Committee, in which a clause proposed by 
Mc. Alderman Wood, preventing the Bill 
from extending to Londun, was agreed to, 

The House then went in‘o a Committee 
on the Poo: Laws Amendm- at Bill, which 
continued for a long time, and io which 
there was considerable discussion on the 
different verbal amendments preposed in 
the various clauses of the Bill, most of 
which were adopted, On the clause by 
which the children of paupers might be 
taken and provided for, aud s:t:led by the 
parishes, under the au hority of the Ma- 
cistrates, by apprentice-hips, Ke. there 
was a considerable difference of opinion, 
and it was ultimately postponed. 

Bills for a provision of GUOO/, to the 
Princess of Hesse Humberg, and of the 
same sum to the Duchess of Cumberland, 
if they survive their husbands, were read 
the first tume. 





April 21. 

On the motion of Mr. Serjeant Onslow, 
» Select Committee was appointed, to in- 
qaire and report on the effects of the laws 
regulating and restraining the interest of 
money. 

Mr. Siiaw of Dublin addressed the 
Flouse on the propriety of repealing the 
Irish window tax. It had been imposed 
asa war tax only ; and surely when Eng- 
land had been relieved from war taxes to 
the amount of 17,000,000/, Ireland was 
entitled to exemption from a burden of 
about 300,000/. He concluded with mev- 
ing, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to bring in a Bill for the repeal 
of the 36th of the King, so far as it con- 
eerned the taxes on windows and hearths 
in Ireland.” 

Mr. Vansitlart said, the tax in question 
had been continued after the peace of 
Amiens without any imputation of a 
breach of faith on the part of Govern- 
ment, But if it had been a war tax, it 
was now pledged to the public creditor ; 
aod the fact was, that the taxes of Ireland 
were not now equal to the iaterest of the 
Consolidated Fund, IJretaod bad drought 
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to this country no addition of revenue, 
but a large addition to the national debt. 
There were 2,000,000/. of a deficiency at 
the consolidation of the two Treasuries. 
He was aware, however, that the assessed 
taxes had pressed heavily on Ireland, and 
especially the window tax. Ile had, there- 
fore, proposed a scale of reduction, tok- ~ 
ing off 25 per cent. on the total produce, 


-aud applymg it to the relief of those 


classes by whom ‘ts severiy was most 
felt. He was happy to say that the trade 
and prosperity of lreland were :apidly re- 
viving. 

Mr. Plunkett contended that te tax 
ought to have ceased at the peace of 
Amiens; and it not having been th o 
repealed, was no reason why it should 
nut now, 

The motion for going into a Committee 
was supported by, Sir J. Newport, Mr. 
Gratian, Mr. Calcraft, and others; and op- 
posed by Mr. Peel. Ona division, it was 
negatived, by 67 to 51. 

A discussion of some length arose on 
a motion by Mr. Marsh, for discharging an 
order for a return of the income of th 
High Bailiff of Westminster, On a di- 
vision, there were 45 ayes, and an equal 
number of nors; the Speaker gave his 
casting vote fur the latter. 

It was ordered, on the motion of Mr. 
B. Shaw, that the East India Dock Com- 
pany should be directed to present their 
accounts, including the extraordinary dis- 
bursem: nts not provided for Ly the in- 
creased capital. 

Sir J. Mackintosh addvessed the House 
at cousiderable length on the subject of 
the forgeries on the Bank of England. It 
appeared from the returns on the table, 
that for seven years previous to the sus- 
pension of cash payments, the Bank bad 
not instituted a siugle prosecution for 
forging their notes, and that for the seven 
years subsequent to that event they had 
instituted no less than 222 prosecutions, 
In the 14 years previous to the suspen- 
sion, there had been only four prosecu- 
tions, and in the 14 years afierwards no 
less than 469 (hear, hear) ; and in tbe 21 
years previous to the suspension, oly six 
prosecutions ; while in the 21 years after 
it they bad increased to the enormous sum 
of 850, The proportion was therefore 6 
to 850; and he would ask if the history 
of the criminal law of this country, or in- 
deed of any other, afforded a paraliel in- 
stance of such a sudden and permanent 
augmentation? What cause could be 
assigned for this singular and melancholy 
change? what but the enormous and cou- 
stant increase of the circulation of Bank 
of England notes, more especially of smal! 
notes, which at first had only been dis- 
persed to the extent of one million and a 
half, and now had ascended to the amount 

of 
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of seven or eight millions. Upon this 
statement he would make only one single 
reflection to the admirers of capital punish- 
ments, which could not be too often re- 
peated, viz. that while the crime was ever 
visited with the utmost severity, it had not 
been able to repress it; but, on the con- 
trary, the more the promoters of capital 
punishments cried, hang! hang! hang! 
the more the offence was committed, and 
the more numerous were the offenders 
executed. The subject now before the 
House was iotimately connected with the 
measure introduced not long since by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to its notice, 
for diminishing the circulation of country 
bank notes. Whatever were the other 
merits of that Bill, the proper title to it 
Ought to be “ A Bill for the better promo- 
tion of forgery ;” for it was intended to 
lessan the issue of those notes seldom or 
ever forged, and to increase the issue of 
those, for forging which so many hundreds 
had within a few years lost their lives. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a Bill for the erec- 
tion and furnishing of gibbets. The ma- 
chinery of the Bank was most perfect for 
the protection of its own interests; but, 
while it had refused payment of 100,000 
forged notes for its own benefit, nothing 
had been done to guard the public against 
impositivuns. In fact, nothing could be 
more true than that a direct tax of 25.0002. 
a year was laid by the Baok upon the 
lower order of society, least capable of Je- 
tecting the fraud, and of sustaining the 
loss. If a tax to be so raised were te be 
proposed in Parliament, there was nota 
man in the House who would not start 
from it with disgust and horror; yet the 
effect upon the poor was the same, and 
the Company of the Bauk were the gainers. 
The crime of forgery was often attended 
with peculiar aggravations : it had not un- 
frequently been made the means of se- 
ducing the unwary into guilt and its con- 
sequences; and women (from their nature 
weak and dependent, and incapable of the 
more arduous duties of life) were compe- 
tent to the commission of this offence, as 
far at least as the uttering of forged notes 
constituted a part of it, What made it par- 
ticularly odious was, that whole families 
were sometimes involved in the same crime ; 
and instances were not unknown, where a 
father, his wife, and children, en masse, stood 
at the bar of a court of justice to receive 
sentence of its commission. (Hear, hear.) 
It was incumbent on the Bank to have 
sought some plan for diminishing the ca- 
lamities consequent on a paper circula- 
tion, of they must sink under the general 
indignation of the country. Most of the 
ingenious people whose projects he had 
perused did not indeed seem to be aware 
to what perfection the Bank had brought 
their machinery to protect their own in- 


terest. The great difficulty to be con- 
templated in such plans was the one of 
making such marks as would be under. 
stood by the most ignorant persous. at the 
same time that they were incapable of 
being copied by the numervus body of 
people who might unfortunately attempt 
to imitate them. The thing would be very 
difficult to accomplish, but they were 
bound to endeavour to complete it. He 
concluded with moving, ‘that there be 
laid before the House an account of the 
total amount of the nominal valine of 
forged Bank notes presented at the Bank 
of England from the Ist January, 1812, 
to the 10th April, 1818, specifying each 
year, with the number of public prosecu- 
tions with reference to forged notes, to. 
gether with the expenses of prosecutiog 
for the same period.” 

Mr. Manning opposed the motion, oa 
the ground that any other part of the ex- 
penditure of the Bank might be moved 
for as well as that for prosecutions, 

Sir C. Mordaunt thought that forgeries 
might be considerably diminished, 

Mr. Alderman Wood alluded to the case 
of the unfortunate woman under sentence 
of execution, who bad been incited to the 
crime she had committed, and her brother, 
who appeared much more guilty than her- 
self, had been suffered to escape by the 
police officers. 

Mr. Grenfell spoke in terms of com. 
mendation of Mr. Tilloch’s plan of mak. 
ing Bank notes. 

Mr. Vansittart thought it would fally 
answer the Hon. and Learned Genileman’s 
object to have the number of prosecutions 
returned, without the expense. It could 
not be supposed for a moment that the 
Directors had recourse to the abominable 
practice of employing spies and informers, 
orthat they paid sums of money for the trea- 
cherous practice of inveigling individuals, 

Mr. Bennet said the Bank paid rewards 
to police officers as well as others, One 
man (we believe of ihe name of Black) te- 
ceived 301. for the conviction of twe lads, 
The Bank, he understood, paid at the rate 
of 15/, a man. 

Mr. Thompson remarked on the bung- 
ling mode in which the Bank of England 
notes were executed, whilst several ceun- 
try bankers had adopted improvements 
which rendered the forgery of their notes 
extremely difficult. 

Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Babington, and Mr. 
B. Shaw, supported the motion. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, the best artists had 
been employed by the Bank to contrive a 
preventive of forgery, in vain. 

Mr. Samuel Thornton contended that 
Bank prosecutions had been conducted 
with the utmost possible moderation. No 
expenses had been incurred for the pur- 


pose of entrapping persons, To prove 
these 
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these assertions, the accounts of the Bank 
would be presented without any objection. 

After a reply from Sir J. Mackintosh, 
the several motions were carried without 
a division. 





April 22. 

Mr. Bennet presented a Petition from 
persons confined in the Fleet prison for 
contempt of Court. They stated that they 
had done all they could do to do away 
their offence, and were ready to do evary 
thing that might yet be necessary. They 
mentioned the peculiar hardships suffered 
by six persons who had been situated si- 
milarly with themselves, ove of whom was 
in prison 34 years, and another 18 years, 
for contempt, and died in cunfinement. He 
hoped that the attention of the high legal 
authorities would be called to this subject. 
He confessed that, after the indifference 
that had been shown, he had no great 
hopes of success; but he had done his 
duty in presenting the petition. The 
petition was received, and ordered to be 
printed. 

On the motion of Sir J. Newport, after 
some discussion, a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the state of Ire- 
land, as to the contagious diseases of the 
Jast and present year, and the causes 
which led to this destructive malady, and 
to consider of remedial and preventive 
Measures against the progress and recur- 
rence of the evil; and, on the motion of 
Mr. Bennet, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the state of contagious fe- 
vers in the metropolis. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved for copies of all 
laws passed in or for the British colonies 
since the year 1812, and not yet presented, 
respecting the condition and treatment of 
the slaves, the prevention of illicit impor- 
tation, and the state of the free coloured 
population ; also copies of, or extracts of, 
all accounts received since the year 1507, 
not yet presented, showing the increase 
and decrease in the number of slaves, and 
the condition of the free coloured popula- 
tion in the British colonies; also of all 
letters which had been sent to the colo- 
nies, urder the direction of the Prince Re- 
gent, for inquiring into the manner in 
which slaves had been treated ; and of all 
judicial proceedings relative to slaves that 
had been transmitted from the colonies. 
After some conversation those different 
motions were agreed to. 

Sir S. Romilly addressed the House on 
the conduct of the Grand Jury in Domi- 
nica, who had thrown out indictments 
against several planters for inflicting cruel 
and wanton punishmeuts on their slaves, 
and who had gone so far as to present 
sach indictments as nuisances. No bene- 
ficial change could be expected in Domi- 

pica, and some other islands, but by fol- 


lowing Mr. Bankes’s advice to Mr. Dun- 
das, which was to constitute the Attorney 
Generals guardians of the slaves, to make 
it an essential part of their duty to inter- 
pose between the master and the slave 
when there should be a nece-sity. He 
then noticed the oppressive Acts passed 
in Dominica respecting mauumission. No 
man of colour on the island was at liberty 
without paying a tax of 16/. 10s.; others, 
net born on the island, were not at liberty 
without paying a sum of 35/. There was 
another law, by which all men of colour 
found on the island were liable to be taken 
up as raneways, and then, if they were 
not claimed by their masters, which could 
not be if they had no masters, they were 
sold for the benefit of the publick. If a 
man was not claimed, it was nevertheless 
taken for granted he was a slave, and he was 
sold. Sir Samuel then alluded to certain 
transactions in anther island — that of a 
Mr. Huggins, in the island of Nevis, who 
was tried for cruelty to slaves belonging to 
another proprietor ; be ordered that two 
young men, charged with stealing or re- 
ceiving a pair of stockings, should receive 
each 100 lashes, which were inflicted, Two 
femaie slaves were present at the punish- 
ment, one being sister, and the other a 
relative, who, seeing the sufferings of their 
relation, shed tears, and fir this exhibi- 
tion of feeling they were ordered tu receive 
each 30 lashes with a cart whip, which 
brutal punishment was actually inflicted. 
(Hear, hear). For this inhuman conduct 
Huggins was tried and acquitted! the in- 
terference being considered improper. He 
read the opinion of the Attorney General 
on this point. .The Hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded with moving an Address for co- 
pies or dispatches respecting prosecutions 
against certain individuals in the island 
of Dominica, &c. &c. ; the presentments 
of the Grand Juries, &c. &c. 

After some observations from Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Smyth, Mr. A. Grani, Mr. A. 
Browne, Sir J. Mackintosh, and several 
others, the motion was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, April 24, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in moving 
for a copy of the War Office Regulation 
of the 17th Feb. last, respecting pensions 
to officers’ widows, mentioned several cases 
of hardship resuling from it, and con- 
demned it as unjust; inasmuch as the 
fund for those pensions was supported 
from the army itself, and Government, 
before it pared down the pensions, should 
pay back to that fond the 200,000/. which, 
in 1782, it had diverted from it to other 
purposes. 

Lord Liverpool would not oppose the 
motion, bat stated that the sole object of 
the regulation was to put both services 
on 
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on the same footing ; and observed, that 
from the very comméncement of the fund, 
the granting a pension and determining 
its amount had been left for the discre- 
tion of Guverument, acting according to 
the circumstances stated in tie petition 
of the widow. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that the regulation complained of 
should be modified so as to preveut it 
from having a retrospective effect. 

After a few observations from Lord 
Rosslyn and Exmouth, the motion was 
agreed to. 

in the Commons, the same day, the 
Committee of Privileges reported that the 
letter of Mr. T. Ferguson to Mr. Dyke, 
to influence bis vote against Lord A. Ha- 
milton, was a bigh breach and contempt 
of the privileges of that House; on which 
it was ordered that Mr, Ferguson should 
be taken into custody. 

A motion by Mr. Bankes, for referring 
the Report of the Committee on Dr. Bur- 
ney’s Library to the Committee of Sup- 
ply, was carried, ou a division, by 79 to 35. 

On the re-admission of strangers, Mr. 
Grenfell was complainiug of the Commit- 
tee of Finance having been prevented 
from inquiring into the arrangements with 
the Bank. He was positive that a saving 
of 500,000/. a year might be effected, even 
acting most liberally towards the Bank. 

Mr. Bankes said he had been anxious 
to go into the inquiry, but was induced 
to desist, from being told that some ar- 
rangements were pending which would ra- 
ther be obstructed than forwarded by such 
an inquiry. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Poor Laws Amendment Bill. 

Mr. D. Gilbert moved an amendment 
on the clause empowering parishes to 
raise money by a mortgage of the poor- 
rates, to the effect of requiring the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the parishioners. 
After a long conversation, the amendinent 
was carried without a division. 

The clause that landlords should be lia- 
ble to the payment of the rate instead of 
the tenants, in cases in which the rent did 
not exceed 2()/, per annum, and the te- 
nure was under one year, was carried, on 
a division, by 54 to | (Gen. Thornton). 

The clause that Scotch or Irish vagrants 
may be removed to their own countries, 
without being whipped or imprisoned, was 
agreed to. 

The House was then resumed, and the 
report received, 





House or Commons, April 27. 

Mr. Bennet presented a Petition from 
Count Ladanoe, which he said complained 
of the conduct of General Campbell when 
commanding in the Ionian Islands. The 
Count had been an ineffectual suitor for 
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relief in this country for three years. He 
had been referred to the courts of the 
country whence he came; but to these 
courts his Majesty’s officers were not ame- 
nable, The petitioner’s complaints again-t 
them could only be heard and judged of 
here. He should just allude to some of 
the charges. Petitioner said he could 
prove some of them by 120 witnesses, and 
by persons of the different tribunals in 
the isles, which were ten in number, T. 

could show that General Campbell assum. 
ed a dispensing power, inconsistent with 
the existing laws of the country; that be 
had assumed the power of executing a 
person who had been absolved by the 
Court; that he set up a mode of disgrace. 
ful punishment —the pillory, which was 
peculiarly offensive to the country ; that 
he inflicted i on several of the inhabit. 
ants; that be also introduced the punish. 
meut of the lash, and flogged the inha.~ 
bitants at his own pleasure, as weil as his 
own soldiers. The Count was of an an- 
tient family im the country, aud of high 
rank and station ; yet, after being a sui- 
tor here three years, was reterred to tri- 
buna!s whv had not authority to decide an 
his complaints. What inquiries Govern. 
ment had made into the matter it was im. 
possible for him to say. He had great 
respect for the present Governor, but he 
thought an answer he had given was by 
no means creditable to him in his official 
character; for he seemed to consier the 
Count in the light of an assnmer, while be 
surely must have known that he had filled 
high situations, and had been ambassador 
to Russia, and that he had been a repre- 
sentative, and that his titles had been re- 
coguized by the Senate. Petitioner stated, 
he had received kindvess in various in- 
stances from British officers, but not in 
this. The petition was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. Goulburn said the petitioner weut s0 
far as to inpute murder to General Camp- 
bell. That House was certainly not the 
place for investigating such a subject, 
General Maitland had always professed 
his readiness to go into all the charges, 
and to give to the Count, in the islands, 
the means of legal redress. It was only 
of late that the Count had objected to go 
to Ionia on the business. At first, he had 
said he would go there willingly, but that 
he was under an interdict. That, however, 
could have been removed, and he might 
have proceeded. 

Sir C. Monck said, that in the new con- 
stitution there was no remedy in the Courts 
of the Iovian Islands against his Majesty’s 
commissioners or officers. 

After some observations from Sir J. New- 
port, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. F. Douglas, the 
Petition was received, and ordered to be 
printed. 

(To be continued.) 
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Conclusion of Mn. CANNING’S Speech at Liverpool. (See p. 78.) 


“ Gentlemen, it does seem somewhat 
singelar, and | conceive that the historian 
of future times will be at a loss to ima- 
gine how it should happen,—that at this 
particular period, at the close of a war of 
such unexampled brilliancy, in which this 
country had acted a part so much beyond 
its physical strength and its apparent re- 
sources ;—there should arise a sect of 
philosophers in ‘this, country, who begin 
to suspect something rotten in the British 
Constitution. The history of Europe for 
the last twenty-five years is something 
like this. A gigantic power went forth, 
animated with the spirit of evil, to over- 
whelm every community of the civi- 
lized world. Before this dreadful assail- 
ant, empires, and monarchies, and repub- 
lies, bowed; some were crumbled into 
dust, and some bought their safety by 
compromise. In the midst of this wide- 
spread rain, amoug tottering columns and 
falling edifices, one fabric alone stood 
ereet and braved the storm; and not only 
provided for its own internal security,— 
bat was enabled to send forth at every 
portal armed aids to whoever wanted sup- 
port. Ou this edifice floated that ensign, 
(pointing to the English ensign) a signal 
of rallying to the combatant and of shelter 
to the fallen.—( Unbounded cheering.) 

“To au impartial observer—! will not 
say to an inhabitant of this little fortress 
—io an impartial observer, in whatever 
part of the worid, one should think some- 
thing of this sort would have occurred. 
Here is a fabric constructed upon some 
principles not common to others around 
it; principles which enable it to stand 
erect, whilé every thing is prostrate or 
tettering around it. In the construction 
of this fabric there must be some curious 
felicity which the eye of the philosopher 
would be well employed in investigating, 
and which its neighbours may profit by 
adopting. This, | say, Gentlemen, would 
have been an obvious inference. But what 
shall we think of their understandings, who 
draw an inference directly the reverse? 
and who say to us—‘ You have stood, 
when others have fallen; when others have 
crouched, you have borne yourselves aloft; 
you alone have resisted the power which 
bas shaken, and swallowed up half the 
civilized world. We like not this suspi- 
cious peculiarity. There must be some- 
thing wrong ia your internal conforma- 
tion!’ With this unhappy curiosity, and 
in the spirit of this perverse analysis, they 
proceed to dissect our constitution. They 
find that, #.ke other states, we have a mo- 
Warch; that a nobility, though not orga- 
nized like ours, is common to all the great 
empires of Europe ; but that our distiac- 


tion lies in a popularassembly, which gives 
life, and vigour, and strength to the whole 
frame of the government. Here, there- 
fore, they find the seat of our disease. Our 
peccant part is, undoubtedly, the House 
of Commons. Hence our presumptuous 
exception from what was the common let 
of all our neighbours: the anomaly ought 
forthwith to be corrected ; and, therefore, 
the House uf Commons must be reformed. 
—(Applause and laughter.) 

** Gentlemen, it cannot but have struek 
you as somewhat extraordinary, that, 
whereas, in speaking of foreign sovereigas, 
our reformers are never very sparing of 
uncourtly epithets ; that whereas, in dis- 
cussing the genera! principles of Gevern- 
ment, they seldom omit an opportunity of 
discrediting and deriding the privileged 
orders of society ; yet, when they come to 
discuss the British constitution, nothing 
can be more respectful than their language 
towards the crown ; nothing more forbear- 
ing than their treatment of the aristocracy. 
With the House of Commons aione they 
take the freedom of familiarity ; upon it 
they pour out all the vials of their wrath, 
and exhaust their denunciation of amend- 
ment. 

** Gentlemen, this, though extraordi- 
nary, is not unintelligible. The Reformers 
are wise in their generation. They know 
well enough, and have read plainly enough 
in our own history, that the prerogatives 
of the crown and the privileges of the peer- 
age would be but as dust in the balance 
against a preponderating democracy. They 
mean democracy, and nothing else. And, 
give them but a House of Commons coa- 
structed on their own principles,—the peer- 
age and the throne may exist for a day, 
but may be swept to the eaith by the first 
angry vote of such a House of Commons, 
—(Loud cheering.) 

“It is, therefore, utterly unnecessary 
for the Reformers to declare hostility to 
the crown ; it is, therefore, utterly super- 
fluous for them to make war against the 
peerage. They know that, let but their 
principles have full play, the crown and 
the peerage would be to the constitution 
which they assail, but as the baggage to 
the army—and the destruction of them 
but as the gleanings of the battle, (Much 
cheering.) ‘They know that the battle is 
with the House of Commons, as at pre- 
sent constituted ; — and that that once 
overthrown, another popular assembly 
constructed on their principle, as the 
creature and depository of the people’s 
power, aud the unreasoning instrument of 
the people’s will,—there would not only 
be no choice, but (I will go further for 
them in avowal, though uot in intention, 
thao 
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than they go themselves) there would 
not be a pretence for the existence of any 
other branch of the constitution. (Con- 
tinued cheering.) 

**Geutlemen, the whole fallacy lies in 
this : the Reformers reason from false pre- 
mises, and therefore are driving on their 
unhappy adherents to false and danger- 
ous conclusious, The con-titution of this 
country is a Monarcny controlled by two 
assemblies: the one hereditary, indepen- 
dent alike of the crown and the people: 
the other elected by and for the people, 
but elected for the purpose of controlling, 
and not administering, the government. 
The error of the reformers, if error it can 
be called, is, that they argue as if the 
constitution of this country was a demo- 
cracy, inlaid (fur ornament’s sake) with a 
peerage, and topped (by sufferance) wah 
acrovn. (Applause and much laughter.) 

“ If they say that for such a constitu- 
tion, that is, in effect, for an uncontrolled 
Democracy, the present House of Com- 
mons is uot sufficiently popular, they are 
right: but such a constitution is not what 
we have, or what we desire. We are boru 
under a munarchy which it is our duty, as 
much as jt is for our happiness, to preserve: 
and which there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt, that the reformers which ave re- 
eommended to us would destroy. 

“| love the Monarchy, Gentlemen, be- 
cause, limited and controlled as it is in 
our happy constitution, | believe it to be 
not only the safest depository of power, 
but the surest guardian of liberty. I love 
the system of popularrepresentation, Gen- 
themen—who can have more cause to va- 
fue it highly than I feel at this moment— 
reflecting on the triumphs which it has 
earned for me, and addressing those who 
have been the means of achieving them ? 
—But of popular representation, | think, 
we have enough for every purpose of jea- 
lous, steady, corrective, efficient control 
over the acts of that monarchical power 
which, for the safety and for the peace 
of the community, is lodged ia one sacred 
family, and descendible from sire to son. 

* 1f any man tell ine, that the popular 
principle in the House of Commons is not 
strong enough for effective control, nor 
diffused enough to insure sympathy with 
the people, | appeal to the whole course 
of the transactions of the last war ;—I de- 
sire to have cited to me the instances in 
which the House of Commons has failed 
either to express the matured and settled 
opinion of the nation, or to convey it to 
the crown, But | warn those who may 
undertake to make the citation, that they 
do not (as in fact they almost always do) 
substitute their own for the national opi- 
nion, and then complain of jts having been 
imperfectly echoed in the House of Com- 
mops, 
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“Tf, on the other hand, it be only meant 
to say, that the House, of Commons is not 
the whole government of the couutry,— 
which, if all power be not only for butin 
the people, the House of Commons Ought 
to be, if the people were adequately repre. 
seoted,—1! answer, *Thavk God ic is net 
so—God forbid that it should ever aim at 
becoming so.’ 

** But they look far short of the ultimate 
effect of the doctrines of the present day, 
who do not see that their tendency is not 
to make a House of Commons such as, 
in theory, it has always been defined—g 
third branch of the legislature, but to ab. 
sorb the legislative and executive powers 
into one ; to create an immediate delega- 
tion of the whole authority of the people— 
to which, practically, nothing could, and, 
in reasoning, nothing ought to stand iu 
opposition. 

** Gentlemen, it would be well if these 
doctrines were the ebullitions of the mo- 
ment, and ended with the occasions which 
naturally give them their freest play; | 
mean with the season of popular elections. 
But unfortunately, disseminated as they 
are among all ranks of the community, 
they are doing permanent and incalcula- 
ble mischief. How lamentably is expe- 
rience lost on mankind! for wheo,—ia 
what age, in what country of the world,— 
have doctrines of this sort been reduced to 
practice, without leading through anarchy 
to military despotism ?— The revolution 
of the seasons is not more certain than is 
this connexion of events in the course of 
moral nature, (Loud cheering.) 

* Gentlemen, to theories lke these you 
will do me the justice to remember that [ 
have always opposed myse'f, not more 
since I have had the honour to represent 
this community than when I was uncer- 
tain how far my opinions ov such subjects 
might coiucide with yours, (Applanse.) 

* For opposing these theories, Gentle- 
men, I have become an object of peculiar 
obloquy : but I have borne that obloquy 
with the consciousness of having dis- 
charged my duty ;—aud with the conso- 
lation, that the time was not far distant 
when I should come here among you,— 
(to whom alone I owe an account of my 
public conduct)—when | should have an 
Opportunity of hearing from you, whether 
I had (as | flattered myself) spoken the 
sense of the second commercial commu- 
nity in England, and when, if—unfortu- 
nately and contrary to my. belief—1 bad 
separated myself in opinion from you, | 
should learn the grounds of that separa- 
tion. (Applanse.) : 

“« Gentlemen, my object in political life 
has always been, rather to reconcile the 
nation to the lot which has fallen to it— 
(surely a most blessed and glorious lot 
among nations)—than to aggravate i- 
curable 
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curable imperfections,—and to point out 
imagi and unattainable excellencies 
for its admiration.—(Applause.) I have 
done so; because, though I am aware 
that more splendidly popular systems of 

ernment might be devised than that 
which it is our bappiness to enjoy, it is, [ 
believe jn my conscience, impossible to 
devise one in which all the good qualities 
of human nature should be brought more 
beneficially into action,—in which there 
should be as much order, and as much li- 
berty—in which property (the conserva- 
tive principle of society) should operate 
so fairly with a just but not an overwhelm- 
ing weight—ia which industry should be 
so sure of its reward, taleuts of their due 
ascendancy, and virtue of the general es- 
teem. (Cheers.) 
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“The theories of preternatural purity 
are founded on a notion of doing away 
with all the accustomed relations, of break- 
ing all the ties by which society is held to- 
gether. Property is to have no influence 
— talents no respect — virtue no honour 
among their neighbourhood: naked, ab- 
stract political rights are to be set up 
against the authorities of natureand of rea- 
son; and the result of suffrages thus freed 
from all the ordinary influences which have 
operated upon mankind from the begin- 
ning of the world, is to be the erection of 
some untried system of politics, of which 
it may be sufficient to say, that it could 
not last a day—that, if it rose with the 
mists of the morning, it would dissolve in 
the noontide sun.” (Loud cheering.) 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE, 

A Royal Ordinance fixes the proportion 
of genera! officers for the establishment of 
the French army io war and peace. In 
war time, the number of Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals is to be 130: of Major-Generals, 
260. During peace, the Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals wil! be 80, and Major-Generals 160, 
kept on active service. 

Accounts from the frontiers of France 
speak of the arrival of a vast number of 
half-pay officers at Paris; which had 
caused such an alarm, as to call for pre- 
cautionary measures on the part of the 
Government, who threaten to deprive of 
their half-pay all those who leave their 
divisions without permission. 

A letter from Brest, in the Paris Pa- 
pers, dated the 29th ult, states, that on 
the 27th a frigate entered the Roads, hav- 
ing on board his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester. After a salute from the 
batteries, the Duke landed, and was re- 
ceived with acclamations by a numerous 
assemblage. He was escorted to the hotel 
of the Commandant of the Naval Forces. 
Next morning the officers of the garrison, 
at the head of whom were the Generals 
Count d’Hofelise and Baron de Goguelot, 
with the Civil and Administrative autho- 
tities, were presented to his Royal High- 
bess, who conversed with them in the most 
affable manner. In the course of the day, 
the Duke reviewed the troops and artillery 
of the marine, and expressed his satisfac- 
tion at their fine appearance, and the pre- 
cision of their mancuvres. 

The King of France has recently issued 
an ordinance, which enjoins a new kind of 
playing-cards, the figures ou which are 
taken from French history. 

The Secret Memorial lately addressed 
by the French Ultra Royalists to the Fo- 
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reign Sovereigns has been published jn 
London, Its purpose indisputably was, 
the removal of the present Ministry, and 
to recommend a restoration of the old 
regime in France. 

The Journals, it appears, have been 
forbidden to give any explanation as to 
the cause of the dismission of the Baron 
Vitrolles ; but the Baron is generally un- 
derstood to be attached to the Ultra Roy- 
alist party; and if popular rumour may 
be credited, he was one of those who 
signed the Memoir to the Allied Powers 
against the removal of the Army of Occu- 
pation, 

Count de Noailles, Ambassador of France 
te Russia, has had the honour to deliver 
to the King of France, in a private au- 
dience, a magnificent Psalter, which be- 
longed to St, Louis, aud which Prince Mi- 
chel Gallitzin, finding that the King 
wished to possess it, has presented to him. 
An authentic Note at the beginning of this 
Psalter says, that it was given to Charles 
V. in 1369, by Queen Jane of Evreux, 
wife of Charles le Bel; and that, in 1400, 
it was given by Charles VI. to Madame 
Mary of France, his daughter, then in a 
convent at Poissy. 

On the 11th inst. the marriage of the 
Count Decazes, Minister of Police, with 
Mademoiselle de Saint Aulaire, was so. 
lemoized in the Chapel of the Chamber of 
Peers, in the presence of the Duchess of 
Brunswick Bevern, the auat of the bride, 
the Ministers, and a number of persons of 
distinction. 

The Paris journals state, that the Allied 
Sovereigns will not meet at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle for the dispatch of business until 
the latter end of next month. Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and the adjacent villages are crowded 
with foreigners. Every thing is exorbi- 

tantly 
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tantly dear, and will be still more so when 
the Sovereigns and their suites arrive, 
Letters from Bourdeaux state, that the 
vines will not turn out nearly so plentiful 
as was expected; the great drought having 
very materially injured the grape. — Ad- 
vices from other parts of the South of 


France also complain of the great dryness’ 


of the season. 

The Gaselte de Santé contains the follow- 
ing interesting suggestious to the Humane 
Society of Paris:—*‘* in general, death is 
proved only by symptoms of putrefaction 
— relief should be administered in all 
cases of persons taken in a lifeless state 
out of water, or in a state of lethargy 
from avy other cause, until symptoms of 
putrefaction shall have appeared. In per- 
sons taken lifeless out of water shortly 
after submersion, the principle of life is 
not always eatinct, but only suspended as 
in cases of lethargy. It has been proved 
by experiment, that several hours’ sub- 
mertsion in water does not always cause 
death. The appearance of a red, violet, 
or black colour on the face, cold of the 
body, and stiffening of the limbs, are not 
decisive symptoms of death.” 

SPAIN. 


An article from Madrid, which quotes” 


intelligence from South America, admits 
the defeat sustained by the Royalists at 
Maipa; and mentions a report, that Ge- 
neral Osorio will, in consequence, be tried 
by a Council of War. The same article 
States, that couriers are frequently dis- 
patched to Russia ; and that it is supposed 
the Spanish Colonial affairs will become a 
subject of discussion at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Accounts from Corunna of the 18th 
ult. state that sume Insurgent privateers, 
cruising on that coast, had anchored in 
the harbour of Camarinus on the 14th, 
and demanded provisions and refresh- 
ments ; which, after some demur on one 
side and menaces on the other, had been 
supplied and paid for at the prices de- 
manded; and it was reported, that they 
were selling the produce of their prizes in 
the bays and creeks of that province, 

GERMANY, 

Young Napoleon, by letters patent from 
his grandfather, is to be entitled Duke of 
Reichstadt, and to rank immediately aftef 
the Princes of the Imperial House. 

On the spot where Moreau was mortally 
wounded, about a mile and a half from 
Dresden, the Emperor Alexander has 
erected a simple but solid monument to 
his memory. It consists of one large 

uare stone of Saxon granite, on the top 
of which is a huge helmet of iron resting 
upon asabre. On one side of the monu- 
ment is an inscription in German, of which 
the following is a translation—Moreau, 
the Hero, fell by the side of Alexander, 
27th August, 1813.” 
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The village of Breitensee, near Vienna, 
was entirely destroyed by lightning on the 
4th inst. 

The Ex-King of Sweden arrived at 
Frankfort on the 26th ult. with his son. 

Hornisce Panriciwe.—Vienna, July 15, 
A dreadful parricide has lately been com. 
mitted in one of the first noble houses ia 


the county of Pest. The wretched crimi.: 


nal, a youth of 20 years of age, seems to 
have growivp in every kind of excess, and 
expressed to his father two years ago his 
intention to shoot him, He was apon this 
put into confinement; and havieg now 
just returned.from his confinement to his 
father’s house, a quarrel again arose be. 
tween the father and the son. The latter 
went into his room, his father followed, 
but had 3carcely reached the door when 
the son fired adouble- barrelled guu, which 
wounded his father in the breast, and 
stretched him on the ground. A steward, 
who had been present at the first dispute, 
and had also gone into his room, hastened 
to the spot, when the son discharged the 
second barrel ; it wounded his dying fa- 
ther in the head, and also wounded the 
steward in the arm, Thereupon the mur. 
derer shut himself up in bis room for two 
days ; and did not open the door till it was 
represented to him, that he, as the pre- 
seut possessor of the estates, had various 
orders f give. As soon as he came ont, 
he was seized, and delivered over to jus- 
tice. 
ASIA. 

Letters from Bombay have reached town 
of so late a date as the 10th of April. Their 
contents are of a nature which may be 
easily anticipated. The operations to the 
North of the Nerbudda had been so en- 
tirely successful, that every thing io that 
quarter was settling into a state of perfect 
security; Sir Thomas Hislop, with the 
Madras army, having no longer any ene- 
my io front,. was returning toward the 
South. Inthis movement it was not im- 
probable that he might fall upon the 
Peishwa, the only one of the Native Chief- 
tains then inthe field. This Prince, who 
had been fora long time eluding pursuit 
in his own dominions, was now driven to 
the necessity of extending his flight toward 
Nagpore. It was believed that he had al- 
ready entered the territories of the Nizam: 
but he was closely pursued by General 
Smith; between whom and Sir Thomas 
Hislop, it was thought he had little chance 
of escape, 

Bagee Row was moving to Nagpore, 
with a force computed at 25,000 men, not 
knowing that General Doveton waited his 
approach, General Smith pursved bim 
closely ; a battle was looked for, and the 
issue of that battle was pot a subject of 
anxiety. The general orders of the Marquis 
of Hastings are dated February 2! ; = 
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his Lordship took leave of the several di- 
visions, and warmly thanked the officers 
whe had commanded them. The Pindar- 
rees were utterly annihilated as a Power; 
and many of their Chiefs had accepted 
Jands from the British Government, as 
their only means of subsistence. An epi- 
demic disease raged among the British 
troops in Iudia, and had proved fatal! in 
many instances, 

The Marquis of Hastiogs has signed a 
definitive treaty with Scindia and Holkar; 
and the war is now considered as nearly 
over in India. 

The gallantry of our troops, in the 
course of the late hostilities in India, is 
likely to be rewarded by a very ample 
share of prize-money. Two hundred ca- 
mels laden with treasure, partly silver, 
belonging to the Peishwa, are said to have 
fallen into the hands of the Bombay 
troops; and a private letter from Madras, 
of February 26, states, that Major Grant, 
commanding the Mysore horse, had, in 
the capture of Holkar’s jewels, of which 
there were no less than 50 camel loads, 
realized so immense a booty, that the 
share alone of the Commander in Chief, 
Sir T. Hislop, is estimated to be worth 
more than 100,000/. sterling. 

It is said, that a plaa has been lately in 
agitation for introducing the system of 
brevet rank into our Indian army. Lord 
Hastings appears to have found so much 
difficulty in rewarding officers of extraor- 
dinary merit, as they distinguished them- 
selves on various occasions, that his Excel- 
. lency consulted Sir Juhu Malcolm as to 
the expediency of secommending the 
above measure to the Court of Directors at 
home. The result of this recommendation 
has not yet transpired. 

A new line-of-battle ship, called the 
Hastings, was launched at Calcutta, on the 
8th of January ; she mounts 82 guns, 

In a late Calcutta paper we perceive a 
description of the great gau which was 
taken by the British in the fort of Agra, 
when it surrendered to Lord Lake, in Oc- 
tober 1803. Itis called a one thousand 
five hundred brass pounder, and weighs one 
thousand and forty-nine hundred. On the 
gun is written the following in Persian 
characters :-— 

“Inthe reign of Akhber Shah, made 
by Seetul Pershand, wi. 1,469 maunds.” 
Value of the gun, as old brass, at the 
company’s price, Si. Rs. 53,400. Ditto, 
do, (if serviceable) 160,200, Weight of 
shot (suitable), if made of iron, 1,497 1b. 
60z. Ditto, if made of marble, 567. 

The prize agents at Calcutta value the 
metal alone at 100,000 rupees. It was in- 


tended to have forwarded it to England, 
and with that view it was, after great la- 
dour, got down as far as the bank of the 
river Jumna; but no boat could be found 
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sufficient for its safe conveyance to Cal- 
cuttas 

The last arrivals from the Mauritius re- 
preseat the losses sustained by the mer- 
chants at that Colony from the last hurri- 
cane, as extremely severe. In conse- 
quence of the vessels being lost in the port, 
before the policies of insurance took effect, 
the individual injury has been considera- 
bly aggravated. ‘This calamity, so spee- 
dily after a dreadful conflagration of Port 
Louis, has imparted a gevera) gloom and 
despondency. 

A letter from Ceylon, dated March 3, 
states, that affairs throughout that island 
are in a state of more alarming confusion 
than at any former period.— Martial law 
was proclaimed on the 2d of March 
throughout the whole interior of the coun- 
try ; a geveral order having been pre- 
viously issued, directing that neither mo- 
ney nor ammunition should be removed 
from certain posts therein particularized, 
without an escort of tweuty men. The Go- 
vernor was obliged to concentrate his force 
in the neighbourhood of Candy, where his 
various detachmen's had been threatened 
by the Natives. The Dessawe of Oerah 
vecupied part of our troops in Lower Ou- 
rah; while the Pretender, as he is called, 
or some of his adherents, hung upon our 
communications between Candy and Co- 
lumbo, The Natives are represented to 
have got together both ammunition and 
arms. The most melancholy prospects 
seem to haunt the minds of our country- 
men, whose interests are involved in those 
of the British settlement at Ceylon; and 
strong wishes are expressed, that its local 
adminisiration should be placed imme- 
diately under the direct controul of the 
Governor General of India. 

AFRICA, 

It is mentioned, on the authority of let- 
ters from Algiers, that although the plague 
appears to have abated in the Kastern parts 
of the Algerine territory, it had spread 
itself and raged in a dreadful manner to- 
wards Oran, Masiara, and Tremecen, in 
the West. At Oran, whose population 
does not exceed 10,000 souls, the morta- 
lity was from 150 to 200 persons daily. - 

A series of Sierra Leone Gazettes down 
to the latter end of June, have arrived. 
The anniversary of the battle of Waterloo 
was commemorated by a public dinner, 
given by the Officers of the garrison to 
the Governor. Among the company pre- 
sent, happened to be the Rev. C, F. Wen- 
zel, a Prussian clergyman, who, upon the 
health of Prince Blucher being given, re- 
turned thanks in the name of bis illustrious 
countryman. He said, “he had seen 
Buonaparte at the head of a powerful army 
enter Berlin as a conqueror, and he 
thanked God he had lived long enough to 
see his Country free, He honoured Eng- 

land, 
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land, and was proud that his Country 
had maonfully supported the Hero of Wa- 
terloo.” 

AMERICA, &c. 

An Article in The National Intelligencer 
(New York Paper) states, upon the autho- 
rity of letters from Georgia, that General 
Jackson took possession of Pensacola on 
the 2ist of May. 

The Floridas, which are now the sub- 
ject of dispute between the United States 
and Spain, have frequently changed mas- 
ters. West Florida, as far as the river 
Perdida, was owned and occupied by the 
French; the remainder, and all East Flo- 
rida, by the Spaniards, previous to 1763, 
when they were ceded to Britaju. But, 
by a treaty of 1783, Great Britain retro- 
ceded to Spain all the territory which 
Spain and France had ceded to her in 
1763, Pensacola is the capital of West 
Florida, or that part nearest to New Or- 
leans ; and has a safe and commodious 
harbour, opening into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is well known, that the Government of 
North America has been long anxious to 
have possession of the two Floridas; not 
only on account of their advantageous 
situation, which, in time of war, would 
make them masters of the whole trade 
carried on from Cuba and the Mexicau 
Gulf; but because that valuable tract of 
country would complete their frontiers to 
the South, and, besides, furnish them 
with supplies of an important article, 
viz. live oak, which, in Georgia and 
Carolina, has now become nearly ex- 
hausted. 

According to a Letter from Washington 
of the 14th ult. there have already been 
complaints on the part of the inhabitants 
and garrison of Pensacola, that the arti- 
cles of capitulation have not been adhered 
to by the Americans, If, as is stated in 
an article from Mobile, al! kinds of pro- 
perty have been seized in the Spanish 
port, and transported for adjudication to 
the territory of the United States, there 
certainly is in that extraordinary measure 
every appearance of war between the 
American Government and the Court of 
Spain; but, upon the other hand, the poli- 
ticians of America seem disposed to denythe 
competency of General Jackson to pro- 
ceed in the manner he has ventured to 
do, and assert that neither the War De- 
partment nor the Executive were au- 
thorized to empower him so to act. Pen- 
sacola is represented as being in its cus- 
toms and institutions so unsuited to those 
of its conquerors, that nothing less than 
the omnipotent hand of Congress will be 
sufficient to consvlidate their union. It 
is curious to observe, that the transatlan- 
tic press appears to be more inimical to 
this conquest than our own, The intelli- 
gence from Washington is more recent by 


[Aug. 


two days than had previously reached us ; 
but although a conference had taken place 
between the Spanish Minister and the 
Secretary at War, no particulars had 
been allowed to transpire ; and the official 
Journal seems to be entangled in fears, 
doubts, and apprehensions. The arrival 
of the President at Washington was daily 
looked for, 

A New York paper of the 9th ult. con. 
tains a dreadful order, issued in the Ame- 
rican Army of the South, to an officer, 
who is authorized to put to death every hos- 
tile warrior that may be found. He is to 
scour the country between Mobile and 
Pensacola; and is to use his own judg. 
ment, as to who may be hostile warriors ; 
provided, we suppose, that they be In. 
dians, Such is one of the first abuses 
which the Americans make of their supe. 
riority in the South. They are to show 
no quarter!!! 

Letters from America represent their 
manufactories as on the decay ; and that 
there is no prospect of the United States 
becoming our rivals in that respect, while 
the price of labour is so high ia that 
country. 

Emigrants from Great Britain and Ire. 
land continue to arrive in great numbers 
at the port of Quebec. They generally 
proceed up the river in steam-boats, The 
number during the present season is cal- 
culated at 3000, The Rev. J. Leeds bas 
been appointed by. the Governor in Chief 
to the vacant living of Montreal, The 
agricultural report of the month of June, 
for the district of Montreal, is of an unfa- 
vourable nature. The crops of wheat, 
and other productions important to sub- 
sistence, have heen injured by the drought; 
and the rearing of cattle, especially as 
regards the preparing summer pasturage 
for them, appears to have been imper- 
fectly understood, or neglected, by the 
Canadian agricultuiists. The incitements 
held out by the Agricultural Society of 
Quebec will probably, however, do much 
towardsthe introduction of a bettersystem, 

The Agricultural Society of Quebec is 
rivalling the institutious of a similar kind 
existing in this country. The Quebec Ga- 
aette of the 18th of June contains a list of 
prizes to be adjudged in the month of 
October next, and which are extremely 
numerous. The principal objects of the 
Society appear to be, to introduce the 
most perfect method of rearing live stock, 
and to encourage the invention of ma- 
chines for diminishing the quantity of la- 
bour, Agricultural produce also occupies 
a distinguished place ; and that great sti 
mulus to rural enterprise, a ploughing- 
match, has not been forgotten. There 
are no less than 52 classes of these prizes, 
and their amount varies frem two to 50 
dollars, 
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The last letters from Jamaica mention 
the shock of an earthquake, which had 
been felt throughout the whoie Island. 

Upwards of 50,000 slaves were baptized 
ig the different parishes of the island of 
Jamaica, during the three years preced- 
ing the Ist of November last. 

Avery flatiering opinion of the English 
Funds must be indulged in the West In- 
dies; since, among others, a mercantile 
house lately sent a remittance to London of 
10,0004. to purchase Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, should they not be higher than 100; 
but, if above par, to wait further orders. 

Accounts have been received from the 
river Plate, containing the official reports 
of General San Martin, relating to a bril- 
liant action gained by the combined Bue- 
nos Ayres and Chili forces over the Spa- 
nish army sent up from Lima, under Gen. 
Ossorio. The action took place on the 
5th April. It seems, that the Spanish 
army, having gained a trifling advantage 
over the Patriots, followed up its inten- 
tions of advancing towards the city of 
Santiago; within five leagues of which 
place the forces of San Martin were ready 
to receive it. The battle is described as 
having been obstinate and bloody; and 
the victory on the side of the Patriots com- 
plete. The Spaniards are said to have 
fost, jn prisoners, 2500 men, with 170 
officers, amonyst whom were General Or- 
donez, and the chief of his staff. The 
Spanish park of artillery, with the whole 
of the baggage, fell into the hands of the 
victors. One official letter from Don J. 
San Martin says, that all the Royalist 
Generals, except Ossorio, the commander 
in chief, were captured, and that he was 
expected to be brought in before night by 
the cavalry. The Buenos Ayres Gasette 
represents this battle as having ended ia 
the complete annihilation of the Spanish 
force throughout Chili. 

The brig Robert, arrived at Portsmouth 
from St. Thomas’s, brings news, that the 
sword and climate have swept off many of 
the British adventurers who joined the Ia- 
dependent standard, Another piece of 
news from that quarter is, that the cap- 
tains of vessels who carried out arms and 
ammunition to the Patriots, can get nei- 
ther cash for them, nor security for future 
payment. 

Extract of a letter from the Agent to 
Lioyd’s at Barbadoes, dated 5th of July, 
1818:—* By the arrival of a schooner 
from St. Thomas’s, information has been 
received of the Spaniards having taken 
possession of the brig Eclipse, Worming- 
ton, of this place, which vessel sailed for 
St. Domingo a few weeks ago. Capt 
Wormington had been taken to the city of 
St. Domingo, thrown into a dungeon, and 
loaded with heavy irons; the brig dis- 
mantled, and the whole of the crew put in 
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confinement, The plea for this outrage- 
ous insult to the British flag is, that they 
found two guns mounted on the deck, and 
six or eight dismounted in the hold as bal- 
last; and therefore concluded she was an 
Insurgent privateer; a Spaniard having 
come forward and sworn, that Capt. W, 
had taken his vessel a few weeks before, 
and kept him a prisoner 14 days. The 
Scamander frigate has been dispatched by 
Admiral Harvey to demand an explana- 
tion from the Spanish Authorities.” 

A discovery has been made in New 
South Wales, which must materially af- 
fect the future advancement of that colony. 
** A river of the first magnitude” has been 
found in the interior, running through a 
most beautiful country, rich in soil, lime- 
stone, slate, and good timber. A means 
of communication like this has long been 
anxiously searched for, without success ; 
and many began to entertain an appre- 
hension that the progress of colonization 
in New Holland would be confined to its 
coasts, 

By a vessel recently arrived from New 
South Wales, papers have been received 
up to the end of December last. The 
colony continued to be in a flourishing 
condition; and considerable exports of 
fine wool have been already made, and 
will probably be much increased in the 
course of a few seasons. The Sydney Ga- 
tetie of the 11th of October gives an in- 
teresting account of the discoveries lately 
made io the interior of New Holland, by 
the Surveyor-general, Mr. Oxley. An- 
other expedition was about to depart, un- 
der the direction of the same gentleman, 
for the purpose of tracing the course of 
the Maquarrie river ; which, from its size 
and appearance, promises to become of 
the first importance to the colony. The 
increase in the colony of cultivation and 


. live-stock, from the end of 1815 to the 


end of 1815, has been in acres cultivated 
3756, pasture 46.545, horses and males 
437, and sheep 3706. From 1800 to 
1815, or in 15 years, the increase of stock 
was surprising; being from 163 horses, 
their highest number for the first 12 years, 
to 2328; from 1044 horned cattle, to 
25,279; and from 6124 sheep, to 62,476, 
without taking into the account the im- 
meuse quantities of cattle annually killed 
for the supply of his Majesty’s stores and 
the general consumption. The climate of 
the colony being found particularly fa- 
vourable to the silk-worm, means are 
adopting for rearing it to some extent. 
Papers of a late date have been received 
from New South Wales. They state the 
arrival at Port Jackson of a vessel from 
Otaheite, which brought the interesting 
intelligence of two English Missionaries 
having visited Otaheite, and converted all 
the Islanders to Christianity. 
DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





INTELLIGENCER FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

July 15, was laid the first stone of 
the Entrance-lock into the Gloucester 
and Beikeley Canal, by the Duke of 
Gloucester. The Duke was met near 
Gloucester by the Mayor, and several 
Members of the Corporation, together 
with the Committee of the Canal Com- 
pany, and Colonel and Captain Berkeley; 
and after the Mayor had been presente: 
by Colone! Berkeley, the party proceeded 
ja their carriages in processiun through 
Berkeley to Sbacpuess Point. On reach- 
ing the plantation at the summit of the 
Point, his Royal Highness was welcomed 
by colours flying, and a band of musick 
striking up *‘ God save the King.’’ An in- 
scription upon a brass plate was then af- 
fixed to the stune, and his Royal Highness, 
supported by Colonel and Captain Berke- 
ley, &c. and provided with a silver trowel 
and a silver-mounted malict, proceeded to 
Jay a stone of nearly four tons weight, with 
the usual ceremonies. Oa the conclusion 
of which, old Sabrina’s rocky shores re- 
echoed with the joyful shouts of the sur- 
roundiog multitude. The procession being 
re-formed, again asceuded the Puint, when 
the varied beauties of the romantic sceuery 
were shewn to his Royal Highness, which, 
set off as they were by the extraordinary 
fineness of the weather, elicited the mst 
jively expressions of ' admiration. His 
Royal Highness having previously inti- 
mated his wish that Colonel Berkeley and 
the Mayer should accompany him in the 
royal carriage, the cavalcade returned to 
Berkeley Casile. On entering the gates 
of this ancient edifice, a royal salute of 21 
guns announced the arrival cf the illus- 
trious guest; and shortly after, the whole 
party sat dowd to a most superb and ele- 
gant dejeuné. At three o’clock the party 
set out on their return for Gloucester. 
About six o’clock, his Royal Highness sat 
down to dinner with the Corporation, 

July 19. The villages of Lympstone, 
Exmouth, Woodbury, Otterton, Bulleigh, 
and other places in that neighbourhood, 
were visited with a sudden and most tre- 
mendous storm of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. —The rain fell with 
such force, that in a gewtleman’s garden 
at Lympstone, the glass of the hot-house, 
green-house, garden frames, &c. was 
shattered tu pieces, to the damage of 25/. 

July 21. During the last three days 
Gloucester has beew visited by very heavy 
storins of. rain, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning ; on Saturday evening (July 
18) particularly, the lightning was exceed- 


ingly vivid, and the thunder awfully loud 
and sublime, The mast of a barge lying 
in the bason of the Canal, was struck by 
the electric fluid, and splintered from the 
top to the bottom, a solid piece being car- 
ried away from the lower part. There were 
seven persous on board at the time; but 
though most of them felt the shock, and 
a handkerchief round one of their hands 
was burut through by the lightning, yet 
providentially none of them suffered any 
bodily injury. 

July 28. Assome labourers were digging 
a hole for the reception of a post, néac 
the New Bath Turnpike, adjoining Chel- 
tenham, they found an antique sar, cun- 
taining many bundreds of Roman coins, 
mostly copper, bearing impressions of 
different Emperors, and other devices. 
The jar was capable of holding nearly 
half a galion, and the whole of its curiows 
contents are in the possession of a lady in 
the neighbourhood. 

July 29. A public meeting was held at 
the Town-hall, Tewksbury, at which Lord 
Somers presided, to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of erecting a bridge 
across the river Severn, at the Lower 
Lode, near that town; when the measure 
met with the decided approbation of the 
meeting, and the Commitice was requested 
to obtain plans as early as possible. 

Aug, 1. The trial of Hussey came on at 
Maidsione, for the murders of Mr. Bird 
aud his housekeeper, at Greenwich, Af- 
ter a patient investigdtion of twelve hours, 
the crime was brought bome to the 
wretched man, in a manner so satisfactory 
to the Jury, that they almost immediately 
returned a verdict of Guilty. He was exe- 
cuted Aug. 3 on Pennenden-beath, He 
persevered in declaring his innocence, 
notwithstanding all the pious and impres- 
sive exhortations of the Rev, Messrs. Ar- 
gles and Rudge, the clergymen who at- 
tended h.m, until after a solemu adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament, when he sent 
for Mr. Kudge, who renewed his earnest 
endeavour to induce him to reveal the 
truth, and he then made a full confession 
of his participation in the «murders, dis- 
closing all the particulars of the dreadful 
event, and the names of those who were 
concerned in jt. Itis still, however, doubt- 
ful how far reliance can be placed on bis 
confession; but proper measureg have 
been taken in consequence, that the ends 
of justice may not be defeated. 

Aug.5. A most tremendous accident hap- 
pened at /gh/enhill-park, near Padiham, Lan- 
cashire, a quondain noted sporting-seat of 
the celebrated Dake of Ghent and Lancas- 
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ter, the property of the late Robert Shuttle- 
worth, of Gawthorp-hall, esq. William 
Hargreaves, aged 30, aud bis brother John, 
aged 23, sqns of John Hargreaves, ivn- 
keeper there, going down out of curiosity 
into a coal mine, were both suflocated with 
the impure air of what is provincially 
called “The Damp.” A third brother, 
anxious for their deliverance, was detet- 
mined to descend: but was happily pre- 
vented by force of the surrounding per- 
sons. As soon as the foul air could be 
purified by the injection of water and 
other means, the bodies were drawn up; 
but unhappily too late, for the vital spark 
was extinguished. On the 8th they were 
interred in one large wide grave in Padi- 
ham church-yard, amidst the cries and 
shrieks of their distressed relatives, Tne 
younger brother has left a widow and two 
children to lament his loss, On the Sun- 
day but one following, an appropriate and 
most impressive discourse was delivered 
by the incumbent, upon the lamentable 
occasion, to a very numerous and atten- 
tive congregation. 

The spirit of combination still subsists 
among the cotton-spinners of Manchester. 
An inflammatory placard has been exhi- 
bited, which the refractory workmien have 
had the policy todisavow. They however 
parade the streets, endeavouring by their 
processions to overawe or seduce those la- 
bourers who have notalready joined them, 
and to operate by sap, instead of storm, 
ou the patience and courage of the masters. 
A destructive fire broke out, July 20, in the 
cotton-factory of Messrs. Ormrod and 
Hardcastle, of Bollun, which in a short 
time consumed property to the amount of 
40,000/.; and from the spot where the fire 
commenced, and other circumstances, it 
is suspected that this calamity was not al- 
together the effect of accident. 

Aug. 8. We regret that we cannot com- 
municate the restoration of order and 
tranquillity at Manchester. Upwards of 
12,000 persons are now out of employ- 
ment, occasioned by their own will and 
act; and have for the last three weeks sub- 
sisted either on their own savings, or on 
the subscriptions made fur them by so- 
cieties equally discontented and disaf- 
fected 


Aug. 15. Another antique apartment 
was fuund last week adjoining the former 
discoveries of Sir William Hicks, bart. of 
Wiicomb Park. This room is consider- 
ably larger than the former, and it is 
thought to contain many curious proofs of 
Roman ingenuity and maguificence. 

Researches among the ruins of the Ro- 
man Villa at Bignor, this season, have 
brought to light many interesting objects 
eoanected with the history and residence 
of that powerful people ia Britain, From 
the recent discovery of bricks marked 
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LCC, it may be reasonably presumed 
that this interesting antiquity owed its 
existence to Cogidubous, tbe Imperial Le- 
gate, he having the command in this 
part of the Island over the Dobuni and 
Kegni, of which Chichester (Regnum) 
was his capitel; which appears by an 
inscription om an altar, discovered some 
years since at Chichester, and which is 
now in the possession of the Duke of 
Richmond at Guodwood. If Cogidubnus 
had submitted to Claudius, and conti- 
nued faithful to him, nothing could be 
mere grateful, or more honourable to 
himself, after he was Romanized, than 
to take the name of his benefactor, to 
whom he was indebted for his kingdom, 
and call himself Ciaudius Cogidubnus. 
It is also evident that be condescended to 
take the title of Legatus. The letiers 
T. R. which are found in Tessere, may, 
probably, refer to the same _ reign, 
Tiberio Regnante. One more entire and 
complete room bas this season been dis- 
covered and opened, which lies four or 
five feet below the surface of the adjoin- 
ing compartments, and which is supposed 
to have been the Tadblinum, a place ap- 
propriated to the preservation of records. 
This Mosaic work is disposed in a variety 
of patterns and ornamental involutions, 
as the Vitruvian scroll, the labyrinth 
fret, the quilloche, and allegorical figures ; 
yet these fanciful ornaments are not of 
equal fineness, or truth of workmanship, 


‘as many other of the pavements.—These 


celebrated remains have been the resort 
of the most distinguished personages, and 
have been visited this summer by nom- 
bers of fashionables from Brighton, Wor- 
thing, and Bognor, by which the indus- 
trious owner is reaping a golden harvest. 

By observations made in the county of 
Bedford, it appears that during the whole 
of last year the average time of actual 
rain was one hour 47 minutes, and the 
average quantity 0.68 inches, per day. 

The vew and magnificent road from 
Belper to Cromford, along the banks of 
the Derwent, was completed under the 
auspices of the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Rutland, assisted by the neighbouring 
gentry, and some public-spirited indivi- 
duals of Manchester, in the short space 
of twelve months. Through an extent of 
thirty-five miles, every hill of any diffi- 
culty has been avoided, To those who 
travel betwee Derby and Sheffield the 
distance will be somewhat lengthened, yet 
the journey will be performed in much 
less time, and with far greater ease, than 
by the usual road. This new line leads 
through scenery the most delightful, with 
the advantage also of the Wye, Matlock, 
and Bakewell ou the route. 

A very handsome gallery has been 
lately erected in the autient and beautiful 
church 


on 
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charch of Marshfield, co. Gloucester, by 
Sir C. B. Codrington, bart. lord of the 
manor. It is intended for the accommo- 
dation of those who have no pews. 

Stockport, Cheshire, has lately beeu the 
scene of serious disturbances. A nu- 
merous body of work-peop'e struck for 
wages, and, attacking the Poor Loom Fac. 

of Mr. Garside, were at length dis- 

by the Yeomanry Cavalry and a 

troop of the 13th Light Dragoons. One- 

and-twenty persons have since been ap- 
prehended on a charge of rioting. 

The works of the Eau Brink Drainage, 
Cambridgeshire, have commenced with 
great activity. Move than a thousand 
men, with hundreds of carts and horses, 
are now in constant employ, so that the 
whole undertaking is expected to be com- 
pleted within the term of 12 months, 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately con- 
secrated a new Chapel in the West Fen, 
and another in Wildmore Fen. More Cha- 
pels will be erected hereafter in these 
Fens, as also one or more in the East Fen, 

Kiln Croft Mill, the property of Messrs, 
Marmaduke, Fox, and Co. of Dewsbury, 
has been lately destroyed by fire. The 
fire broke out about two or three o’clock 
in the morning; and though the alarm 
was speedily given, in less than three 
hours the whole was reduced to a heap of 
ruins. Nothing was saved; and the damage 
is estimated at 8,000/. about one half of 
which is insured, 

The altitude of Skiddaw, according to a 
recent measurement of Mr, Greatorex, is 
ascertained to be 1012 yards 34 inches. 

The oldest Tower of Lancaster Casile, 
called the Dungeon Tower, has lately 
been taken down. It is computed that 
1500 years and upwards have intervened 
since its first erection. The floor was 
formed of stones, about two feet in length, 
and six or eight inches square, set on 
end, and bound together with iron; thus 
forming a sort of pavement. This stone- 
work rested on a bed of solid marl, about 
three feet in thickness. Beneath the bed 
of marl, which the workmen have just 
removed, a number of horses’ teeth have 
been and are almost daily discovering. 
The Tower has been originally designed 
for a Dungeon. The teeth, it may be 
added, are found very plentifully in other 
departments of the Casile. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
granted a sum of 500/, forthe relief of the 
inhabitants of Scilly and Islands. It is 
stated, however, by the Cornwall Ga- 
zette, that 1000/. at least are necessary 
to satisfy their present necessities ; and 
from 2000/. to 3000/. to establish mackarel 
and pilchard fisheries, as the only measure 
of permanent support, The same paper 
strongly recommends the opening of sub- 
scriptions for that charitable purpose. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

“« Windsor Castle, Aug. 1. His Ma- 
jesty has continued to enjoy good bodily 
health throughout the last month, and has 
been in a tranquil and cheerful state of 
spirits; but his Majesty’s disorder is un- 
abated.” 

The health of the Queen has, during the 
greater part of the present month, been in 
a state of progressive improvement; her 
Majesty has occasionally taken an airing in 
her garden chair ; but is still too seriously 
disordered to accomplish her wish to be re- 
moved to Windsor. The latest accounts 
are indeed, we regret to add, of a less 
favourable complexion, 

A Commission has lately passed the 
Great Seal appointing and authorizing an 
inquiry into the best means of preventing 
the forgery of Bank Notes—the members, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William Congreve, 
William Courtenay, Esq. Davies Gilbert, 
esq. Jeremiah Harman, esq. Governor of 
the Bank, Hyde Wollaston, M.D. and 
Charles Hatchett, esq. The first sitting 
took place on Tuesday, July 21. 

Among other decorative repairs iv the 
House of Commons, a new stair-case 
leading from the upper lobby to the gal- 
lery bas been recently constructed. An 
additional small door has been opened in 
the centre of the gallery, for the accom- 
modation of those who report the debates, 
These improvements wil! give greater faci- 
lity in clearing the gallery on divisions, and 
to strangers in returning to their places, 

Friday, July 24. 

In the Rolls Court, a complaint was pre- 
ferred by the Rev. Dr. Heming, master of 
the Free-schsol at Hampton, and others, 
against the Trustees of that school, for 
leasing to one of their own body (Mr. 
Sanderson) the Bell Inn, at Hampton, at 
351. per annum, for 61 years. His Ho- 
nour, in giving judgment, confirmed the 
report of the Master; and ordered Mr. 
Sanderson to pay 100/. per annum, instead 
of 35/. from the expiration of his last lease. 

A’ Lecture has been lately delivered in 
the metropolis, in the English language, 
by a modern Greek, on the true pronun- 
ciation of his language. The Lecturer is 
a young man, named Calbo, a native of 
Zante. His object was to shew that though 
the purity of the tougue has been debased, 
the pronunciation remains the same as in 
the most classic times. 

— , 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
‘ New Pieces. 
Haymarket THEATRE. 
Aug. 15. The Green Man ; a Comedy. 
Eyoiisa Orera House. 

Aug. 19. Jealous on all Sides, or the 
Landlord in Jeopardy; a Comic a, 
in two Acts; the Music by Mr, Jolly. 

Prome- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


d Gazette Promotions. 

Foreign-office, July 18. Charles Daw- 
son, esq. Consul for the provinces of Bis- 
cay and Guipuscoa. 

St. James's-palace, July 27. The Coun- 
tess of Westmeath aud the Countess of 
Mayo, Ladies of the Bedchamber to the 
Duchess of Clarence. 

Foreign - office, Aug. 8. Donald Mac- 
kintosh, esq. Consul fur New Hampshire 
and the district of Maine. 





Civit Promotions. 

Archibald Cullen, esq. William Owen, 
esq. William Horne, esq. William Wing- 
field, esq. George Heald, esq. sworn in 
King’s Counsel. 

Granville-Venables Vernon, esq. M. P. 
M.A. Chancellor and Commissary of the 
Diocese and Province of York, vice Mark- 
ham, resigned. 

Joha Farquhar Ashburner, M. D. Phy- 
sician to the Small-pox Hospital at Pan- 
eras, vice Adams, deceased.” 

Guildhall, Aug. 21. Mr. Samuel Tho- 
dey, Bridgemaster, vice Yeoward, deceased. 





EccresiasTicat PrerermMenrts, 
Rev. G. A, Blederman, M.A, Lianvi- 
hangel R. and Fiimstone R, co. Glamorgan. 
Rev. W. A. Eyre, Stillingfleet V. co. York. 
Rev. William Salmon, Tudeley V. Kent, 
with the Chapel of Capel annexed. 


Hon. and Rev, John Neville, A. M. one 
of the Chaplains in Ordinary to the Prince 
Regent.—Gazetle. 

Rev. James T. Law, a Prebend in Lich- 
field Cathedral, vice Corne, deceased. 

Rev. Isaac Bonsall, A.M. Cemmes R. 
co. Montgomery, vice Davies, deceased. 

Rev. W. H. Quicke, Newton St. Cyres 
V. Devon, 

Rev. Owen Davis, Humberston V. co. 
Lincoln. 

Rev. Thomas Hallward, M.A, Stanton 
in the Wolds R. co. Nottingham. 

Rev. Heury Rolls, Barnwell St. Andrew 
R. co, Northampton. 

Rev. Thomas Wright, LL.B, Greetham 
R. co. Lincola, 

Rev. Orlando Manley, St, Peter’s Per- 
petual Cure, Dartmouth, 

Rev. T. Irving, Harewood V. co, York, 
vice Watts, deceased, 

Rev. Dr. Robinson, Clifton R. West 
moreland. 

Rev. Mr. Russell, Dunning Church and 
Parish, co. Perth. 

Rev. G. Hart, Chaunter of the Diocese 
of Limerick, appointed to the Union of 
the Parish of Castlebar, vice Rev, J. War- 
burton, who exchanges. 





DispsnsaTion. 
Rev. John Wood, Pentrich V. co. Der- 
by, with Kingsley R. co, Stafford. 


 —— 


BIRTHS. 


June 23. At Lisbon, the Lady of Col. 
Sir Victor Von Arentschild, K.B. a dau. 

July S. At Garryhondon, co. Water- 
ford, the Lady of Sir Thomas Butler, bart. 
a dau. — 20. In Upper Seymour-street, 
Viscountess Torrington, a son.— i. In 
Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the wife of 

as Knox, esq. M.P. a dau. — At 
Curraghmore, the Marchioness of Water- 
ford, a dau. — 23. At Runcorne, co..Ches- 
ter, the wife of Capt. Bradshaw, R.N. a 
dau. — 25. At Teviot Bank, North Bri- 
tain, the wife of Hon. Capt. George Elliott, 
R.N. a son. —26. At Edinburgh, Lady 
Aave Wardlaw, a dau, — 29. The Arch- 
duchess Henrietta, consort of the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, an Archduke. — 
31. In Dorset-street, the wife of Maj.-gen. 
Darling, a daughter. 

Lately. in Bedford-square, the wife of 
Maj.-gen. Darby Griffiths, a dau. — The 
wife of James Wedderburn, esq. Solicitor 
General for Scotland, a dau. — The wife 
of Maj. R. H. Fotheringham, of Sloane- 
Street, a dau. — In Saville-row, Lady Ca- 
toline D’Arce, a son.— Lady John So- 
merset, of Ibberton-court, co. Gloucester, 
a dau.— At Rolleston, co. Stafford, the 
Lady of Sir Oswald Mosley, bart. a dau. 
— At Soho, near Birmingham, the wife 
Gent. Mac. August, 1818. 


of Abraham R. Bolton, esq. of Great Tew 
Park, co. Oxford, a daughter. 

Aug. 2. At Clay-hail, Swaffham, the 
wife of T. R. Buckworth, esq. a son, — 
The Princess of Orange, a son. — 3. In 
Duke-street, Portland-place, the Lady of 
Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, bart. a son and 
heir, — At Muncaster Castle, Lady Lind- 
say, a dau. — 4. At Como, the wife of 
John-Charles Bristow, esq. a son. —6, 
At Nantes, the Lady of Sir Thomas Tan- 
ered, bart. a son. —10. In St. James’s- 
square, Lady Harriet W. Wynn, a dau. 
— 14, At Ramsgate, the Lady of Sir 
Francis Ford, bart. a son and heir. — 15, 
In Sloane-street, the wife of Capt. John 
Mayne, Kast India service, a son. — 16. 
At Carlton Hali, co. Northampton, Hon. 
Lady Palmer, a son, — At Worthing, the 
wife of James Grant, esq. a son and heir. 
—17. In Stephen’s Green, Dublin, the 
Lady of Right Hon. Lord Manners, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, a son and heir. — 
18. In Upper Wimpole-street, the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Amelia-Sophia Boyce, a son,— At 
Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the Countess of 
Erroll, a dau. — 20. lu York-place, the 
Countess Compton, a son.—In York-place, 
the wife of Maj. J. P. Keble, Bengal Es- 
tablishment, a dau.—22. At Clapton, Mrs. 
Bonamy Dobree, a son. 
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‘MARRIAGES, 


June 4, At Smyrna, N. W. Werry, 
esq. British Vice-consul there, to Miss 
Caroline Frederica de Heidenstam. 

July 16. R. Wilson Brown, esq. of 
Bath, to Alicia Powell, eldest dau. of Dr. 
Chichester, of the same place, 

Henry Mortyn, esq. grandson of Lord 
Teynham, and cousin of the Ear! of Shrews- 
bury, to Eliza, dau. of the Jate Carberry 
O’Brien, esq. of Ceanagh, co, Tipperary. 

17. Lieut. Henry- William Petre, 6th 
or Eoniskillen drag. second son of the late 
Hon, George Petre, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Edmond-John Glynn, esq. 
of Glynn, co, Cornwall. 

18. Theophilus Clive, esq. to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of the late Vice- Adm. 
Kelly, grand-dau,. of Hon. Judge Morton. 

Rev. William Scott, second son of 
Sir Joseph Scott, bart. of Great Barr 
Hall, co. Stafford, to Maria, third dau. 
of Rev. Dr. Gabell, of Winchester College, 

21. R. Filson, esq. of the Madras Me- 
dical Establishment, to Maria-Eupbemia, 
@nly dau. of the late Lieut.-col. Flint, 
25th reg. 

Capt, Walton, 4th drag. to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of EK. A. Stephens, esq. of 
Bower Hall, Essex. 

J. E. Walford, esq. of Bocking, Essex, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of William De- 
von, esq. of Upper Guiidford-street, Rus- 
sell-square. 

22, Solomon Peile, esq. eldest son of 
S. Peile, esq. of Tottenham Green, to 
Anne, second dau. ; and Thomas-Hanson 
Peile, esq. second son of S. Peile, esq, 
to Elizabeth-Helen, eldest dau. of Dr. 
W. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

23. Capt. Crawford, only son of Sir 
James Crawford, to Lady Barbara Coven- 
try, fourth dau. of the Ear! of Coventry. 

Lieut. Robert-Parker Jones, R.N. to 
Jane, second dau. of Major-gen. Lewis, 
Royal Artillery. 

25. Edmond Ronalds, esq. to Eliza, 
oaly dau. of Dr. Anderson, of Hammer- 
smith. 

2%. J. S. Down, M.D. Physician in 
Ordinary to the Duke of Clarence, to 
Louisa-Helena, fourth dau. of the late 
Admiral Patten. 

28, Rev. W. Davenport, youngest son 
of D. Davenport, esq. M. P. to Caroline, 
dau. of Archdeacon Gooch, esq. of Sax- 
lingham, Norfolk. 

29. The Marquis of Bute, to the Lady 
Maria North, eldest dau. of the late Earl 
of Guildford. 

Lately. Thomas Sturgeon, esq. of Wrat- 
ting Hall, Suffolk, to Miss L. Cock, se- 
cond dau. of C. Cock, esq. of Blount’s 
Hall, Essex. 

Rev. T. Hanbury, A. M. rector of 
Church Langton, aud Burrow-on-the 
Hill, co. Leicester, to Miss Anne Sanders, 
of Cheltenham. 


At Taunton, Richard Winsloe, jun. esq. 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of Rear-adm. 
Monkton. 

Rev. Robe. t Tweddell, of Truss-wood, 
Northumberland, to Eliza, dau. of Rev, 
Edward Smyth, of Charlton Hall, co. Lan- 
caster. 

John-Wick Bennett, esq. of Laleston, 
co. Glamorgan, to Mrs. Wyndham, of 
Dunravon Castle. 

At Edinburgh, Christopher Kean, M.D. 
to Catherine-Margaret-Olympia, dau. of 
the late Governor Campbell, of Fort 
George, and of Melford, co. Argyle. , 

Aug. 1. Ambrose Goddard, esq. of 
Swindon-house, Wilts, to the eldest dau. 
of Sir T. B. Lethbridge, bart. of Sandhill 
Park, co. Somerset. 

5. Maj. Madox, 6th Enniskillen drag, 
to Miss Williams. - 

Capt. John. Charles Griffiths, 94th reg. 
to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Lieut.-col. 
Robert Blane, of Springfield. 

4. Richard Mills, esq. of the Six Clerks’ 
Office, to Sarah, youngest dau. of Rev. 
John Wilgress, D. D. 

Alexander Dewar, esq. M.D. to Mar- 
garet Rosamond, fourth dau. of William 
Geddes, esq. 

6. William-Cockayne Frith, D.C.L. to 
Mary, youngest dau. of Richard Cox, esq. 
of Oakley-house, Berkshire, and banker 
of Oxford. 

7. At Woodmansterne, Surrey, John- 
Taylor Coleridge, of the Middle Temple, 
London, to Mary, dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Buchanan, of the former place. 

11. John Jackson, esy. R. A. to Matilda- 
Louisa, only dau. of James Ward, esq. R.A. 

J. O. Crewe, esq. only son of Rev. 
O. Crewe, of Muxton, co. Stafford, to Char- 
lotte, dau of Capt. Lake, R.N. C.B. and 
niece of Sir J. Lake, bart. 

12. At Lamesley, co. Durham, Viscount 
Normanby, eldest son of the Earl of Mal- 
grave, to Maria, eldest dav. of Sir Tho- 
mas Henry Liddell, bart. of Ravensworth 
Castle. 

15. Michael Brace, esq. eldest son of 
Crauford Bruce, esq. of Upper Grosvenor- 
street, to Lady Parker, of Upper Brook- 
street, widow of the late Sir Peter Parker, 
bart. R.N. 

Christopher, eldest son of Christopher 
Blackett, esq. of Wylam, Northumberland, 
to Elizabeth, dau. and co-heiress of Mon- 
tagu Burgoyne, esq. of Mark. Hall, Essex. 

19. Rev. George-Augustus-Eliott Marsh, 
son of John Marsh, esq. late Chairman. of 
the Victuailing Board, to Julia, second 
dau. of Thomas Murdock, esq. of Portland - 
place. ; 

22. Rev. James Britton, M. A. only 
son of Rev. J. Britton, of Bossall, co. 
York, to Julia, dau. of the late Richard 
Down, esq. banker, Bartholomew-lane. 

OBITU- 
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Isaac Hawxrns Browne, Esq. 

May 30. Died at his house in South Aud- 
ley-street, in the 73d year of his age, Isaac 
Hawkins Browne, esq. D.C. L. and F. R. S. 
He was born Dec. 7, 1745, the only child 
of Isaac Hawkins Browne, esq. F. R 
who sat in two Parliaments for the Bo- 
rough of Wenlock in Shropshire, but was 
yet more distinguished for his literary 
abilities and acquirements, for his ad- 
mired eloquence in the societies of the 
learned and accomplished, and for that 
superior classical taste and poetical en- 
dowment which prodoced the Latin poem 
De Animi Immortalitate,” and thereby 
procured peculiar honour to the British 
name, in all foreign semitaries where the 
Latin language was cultivated. 

Mr. Browne, tlie father, having acquir- 
ed the rudiments of his classical learning 
at Westminster-school, placed his son in 
the same situation. But about that time 
this accomplished person began to be 
overpowered with disease and infirmity ; 
and to such a degree as to preclude those 
advantages in education which from such 
a father might be expected to sach a son. 
And he died in the year 1760, when bis 
son had but just attained his 15th year. 

This loss, great as it may appear, was 
compensated by the survivorship of his 
mother, the daughter of Archdeacon 
Trimne!ll, a woman of very superior 
mind and endowments, and the delight of 
all who knew her. The attachment of a 
young person ingenuous in mind and af. 
fectionate in disposition, to such a parent, 
could not be otherwise than devoted ; and 
he reaped the fruits of such devotion in 
the formation of his principles, his tem- 
per, his habits; and in the choice of his 
pursuits and of his friends. Hence was 
derived the first dawn of that profound, 
heart-felt, cheerful piety ; that benignity 
and humility, that warm social affection, 
which so brightly distinguished the sub- 
ject of this article. And to this source 
may be traced that generosity of feeling, 
which impelled him in the early part of his 
life to give away of his property even to 
profusion, avd which in Mundy’s poem of 
Needwood is aptly compared to the boun- 
tiful overflowings of the River Dove, on 
the banks of which the young Hawkins 
Browne then resided with his mother *. 
It had been the practice of this wise and 
good parent tosupply him with the means 
of such generosity, and to bring bim u 
in the habits of it. Early she accustom 
him to part freely with a favourite toy to 
the little friend who seemed to wish it, 





* “Fit emblem of thy bounty, Browne,” 


He left Westminster school at the usual 
time of a young man’s removal to the 
University ; but not till he had acquired 
the reputation of a well-grounded scholar, 
the esteem of his teachers, and the friend- 
ship of the most distinguished for scho- 
larsbip and character among his equals. 
His benevolent affections and gentle ha- 
bits inclined him peculiarly to the colti- 
vation of friendship: aud the connexions 
which he formed at school and college he 
sedulously kept up to the last. And with 
him, the death of a valued friend did not 
terminate the connexion: the affection- 
ate remembrance was continued with un- 
abated feeling, and shone forth in acts of 
kindness, to the representatives of the de- 
ceased. 

The College at Oxford in which Mr, 
Browne entered a gentleman commoner, 
was Hertford; a very small society, but 
in good repute at that time on account of 
the supposed moral tendency of its pecu- 
liar institutions, and of the merits of its 
directors. A fellow-collegian with him 
here was the celebrated Charles James 
Fox. But, though they went to lecture to- 
gether, and were both good classical scho- 
lars, they formed no kind of intimacy. 
Their pursuits, indeed their habits and 
their connexions, were of a widely differ- 
eot character. Browne's connexions were 
principally with his Westminster friends 
at Christ Church. Thither, after he had 
satisfied his studies, he usually resorted ; 
and at night when the hour of eleven wag 
at hand (after which there was no admis- 
sion at Hertford) he reluctantly tore bim- 
self away from some literary discussion 
in which he was usually bearing a prin- 
cipal part. 

At Oxford Mr. Browne made the best 
possible use of an University. His stu- 
dies were ardent and regular, aud under 
wise and experienced counsel aad direc- 
tion. And he became known to, and for 
the most part intimate with, every man 
whose superior talents, acquirements, or 
character, adorned the place. From this 
cause Oxford became to him a very fa- 
vourite place of residence. He kept his 
apartments in the College, long after he had 
taken the degree of M.A. and frequently 
renewed his studies there, and improved his 
acquaintance, 

Soon after he came of age he gratified 
the literary world by an elegant edition 
of his Father’s Poems, togetber with an 
account of his Life, which he wrote on this 
occasion. 

He now turned his thoughts to foreign 
travel, which, unlike other young men, he 
had. wisely deferred till he was qualified 
by knowledge and experience to make 

the 
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the best use and application of it. In the 
year 1775 he passed over to the Conti- 
nent, visiting France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany, residing for some time in 
the Courts of their principal Sovereigns. 
His letters addressed to bis friends at this 
time are replete with original and judi- 
cious observations, on political, moral, 
and religious subjects. 

A short time before be left England he 
had purchased the manors and estates of 
Badger, Akleton, &c. in the neighbourhood 
of an original family estate: on his re- 
turh from the Continent he applied him- 
self sedulously to the improvement of his 
newly-acquired property ; and a few years 
of gratifying exertion and regular expen- 
diture placed him iv possession of a 
most desirable residence, to which in 1779 
he removed, accompanied by his mother, 
from a mansion house which she had 
rented in Derbyshire. 

But, alas! this valuable, this delightful 
woman was now sinking into the grave. 
A cruel cancer was preying upon her vi- 
tals ; but her death was like her life, she 
sunk smiling into it; piously and grate- 
fully acquiescent in the Divine will, and 
without diminution of that cheerful, so- 
cial sympathy, which rendered her ad- 
mired and beloved, and now deeply re- 
gretted, by all who knew her. The loss 
was severely felt by her son. But his 
attention was now called to public duties. 
He had long since turned his views to the 
attainment of a station the must honour- 
able to an independent English gentle- 
man; and, having served the office of 
sheriff for his county in 1783, he was in- 
vited the next year, upon the dissolution 
of Parliament, to offer himself to repre- 
sent the Borough of Bridgnorth. He was 
returned; and thus having obtained a 
seat in the great council of the nation, 
he discharged his public trust with such 
decided approbation on the part of his 
Constituents, that for 23 years and up- 
wards he continued to be chosen for the 
same Borough ; and relinquished it at last 
by a voluntary resignation, from a sense 
of increasing years and infirmity ; not with- 
out a powerful influence in recommending 
his successor ; and, after an interval of six 
years more, of promoting also the election 
of the honourable member who bas lately 
succeeded hiin. 

Mr. Browne’s conduct iu Parliament 
was according to the purest model that 
his accurate judgment could devise, for 
an honest, patriotic, and independent 
country gentleman. He was happy to 
support the measures of Government 
when they were such as he could ap- 
prove; but he attached himself to no 
party further than was necessary to keep 
down the factious, and to preserve the 
_ Congtitution in Church and State. To this, 
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his extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the history of nations, and more especially 
of that of his own country, had zealously 
attached him. And although friendly to 
improvement, he was jealous of innova- 
tion, Few members could surpass him 
in punctuality of attendance and un- 
wearied diligence in the business of the 
House. And when he found it necessary 
to speak, his established reputation for 
superior knowledge and judgment se- 
cured to ffm that attention which might 
have been wanting to him on other ac. 
counts, 

In the year 1787, being of a Committee 
for Enquiry into the Northera Fisheries, 
he undertook, when Parliament was pro- 
rogued, a journey iuto Scotland, accom. 
panied by other of the Commissioners, to 
facilitate the objects of the Commission, 
In the progress of this journey, he had 
an opportunity of renewing an acquaint- 
ance, in which he had before taken great 
interest, with Miss Henrietta Hay, one of 
the daughters of the Hon. Edward Hay, 
and grandaughter of the 7th Earl of 
Kinnoull, And the acquaintance now 
ripened into such mutual esteem and af. 
fection, as produced their union in the 
following year. This lady was gifted 
with great natural endowmcats of person, 
of mind, and of disposition ; and these, cul- 
tivated by a superior education, rendered 
her highly qualified to be the companion 
of a literary husband. She lived with 
him 14 years, and then suuk under the 
pressure of a weak and delicate consti- 
tution. His grief upon this trying occa- 
sion would have been excessive, if it had 
not been kept in bounds by his pious 
submission to the Divine will, His grate- 
ful sense of the superior blessing he bad 
so long enjoyed, prevented his repining 
when he saw it taken away. Many times 
has the writer of this article heard him 
express his gratitude to Divine Providence, 
for the uncommonly blissful allotment 
granted him in his near alliance to three 
such women as his mother and his two 
wives. To the last of these, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Thomas Boddington, 
esq. of Clapton, he was married, Dec, 15, 
1805; and she, to his inexpressible com- 
fort, bas survived him. 

When Mr. Browne resigned his seat in 
Parliament, he soon found that bis activity 
of mind, and his desire of rendering that 
activity useful, could not be sati 
without some additional occupation ; aod 
he employed a part of the leisure which 
he had now obtained in revising and cor- 
recting some Essays, moral and religious, 
which he had written at different periods 
of his life, and in greatly augmenting the 
number of them. Of these he published 


a selection, making a small volume, in 
the year 1815, They went into the world 
witheut 
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without a name; but he afterwards ac- 
knowledged them to be his. ‘These Essays 
are the product of a powerful and com- 
ive mind; of a mind well stored 
with knowledge and learning fitted to the 
subjects treated; versed in speculations 
ethical and metaphysical; imbued with 
the purest religion, free from all fana- 
ticism; and teeming with benevolence, 
They are not the slight thin-spua pro- 
ductions of every day. They lay open, 
in a familiar manner, the depths 
and difficulties of the subjects on which 
they treat. And these, being of prime mo- 
ment to a being capable of such sublime 
research, justly require of the Reader so 
much paizs and attention as will enable 
him to understand and apply the truths 
so collected and unveiled. He cannot do 
this successfully without becoming a wiser, 
a better, and a happier man, He will 
here learn how to make the proper esti- 
mate of human life, and how to direct his 
steps through the iutricate passages of it. 

Upon the views of Religion and Mora- 
lity which the Author has here exhibited, 
he instituted, so far as his imperfect hu- 
man nature would admit, his own conduct 
through life ; and so doing, he became a 
pattern for imitation, not only in those 
passages of his life which this hasty sketch 
has brought to view, but in his faithful, 
benevolent, and superior discharge of ali 
the relative duties of society. It may be 
justly believed that, in the long life of 
this excellent man, no person became con- 
nected with him, even in the lowest capa- 
city, without finding that connexion a 
blessing. 

As a tribute of affectionate regard to 
the memory of so good a man, another 
friend of the late Mr. Hawkins Browne 
has requested the insertion of the follow- 
ing short sketch of his life and character. 

He was born December 7th, in the year 
1745, was educated at Westminster-school, 
and at the age of seventeen entered a 

ner at Hertford college, 
Oxford. At this early stage—by a duti- 
ful and affectionate attention to his wi- 
dowed mother; by a line of conduct 
which se far conciliated the esteem of his 
acquaintance, that (im many very re- 
spectable instances) it terminated at 
length in a lasting friendship; by the 
proficiency he made in literary pursuits 
(which he prosecuted with much diligence 
and zeal), he gave an earnest of those 
virtues, and those talents, which served to 
distinguish and exalt his character at a 
more advanced period of life. 

In the year 1784, he became a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons for the 
Borough of Bridguorth—which Borough 
he continued to represeat for six succes- 
sive Parliaments in a manner satisfactory 


to his constituents, and highly honourable 
to himself, 

On May 12, 1788, he married Henri- 
etta, the daughter of the Hon, Edward 
Hay, and grand-daughter of George Henry 
the seventh Earl of Kinnoull, by whom 
he had no issue; she died April 11, 1802. 

On the 13th of December 1805, he 
married Elizabeth, the second daughter of 
Thos. Boddington, esq. of Clapton, Mid- 
diesex ; who still lives to mourn the loss 
of a husband, whose amiable qualities 
both of heart and mind, were well calcu- 
lated to ensure that sincere and devoted 
attachment which seldom or never fails 
(when called forth by such circumstances) 
to grace the virtuous female character. 

In public life he was easy of access to 
those who sought his assistance and ad- 
vice, regular in his attendance upon Par- 
liament, and assiduous in discharging all 
its various duties, Being appoioted to 
numerous Committees, he is universally 
acknowledged to have rendered most 
sential service in this useful and laberious, 
though less splendid, department of pub- 
lic business, by the intelligence, judg- 
ment, and patient industry, which he dis- 
played on those occasions. In the great 
outline of his politics, he followed the 
course and supported the measures of that 
illustrious statesman Mr. Pitt; bat in 
matters of detail he differed from him 
upon several points. The good of his 
country was, at all times, the para- 
mount consideration in his mind. To 
this end all his views (equally divested of 
selfishness and vanity) were invariably 
directed. 

After a lengthened period of time, thus 
conscientiously, and also gratuitously * de- 
voted to the service of bis country—being 
rather advanced in years, he declined offer- 
ing himself a Candidate to the honour of 
a seat in Parliament any ral and 
withdrew himself altogether from the fa- 
tigue and tumult of public affairs, to seek 
repose in the pursuits and satisfactions of 
domestic life. 

In this sphere—to his very excellent 
private character, it is difficult to do jus- 
tice. His mind was early and deeply 
impressed with sentiments of religious ob- 
ligation, which uniformly influenced and 
regulated his whole conduct. Well versed 
in sacred learning, he delighted much to 
exercise his time and thoughts upon sub- 
jects of this nature; and possessing a 
perfect knowledge of her doctrines, her 
discipline, and institutions, he was 
steadfast in bis adherence to the Church 


in his attendance on her public worship. 
His mind was also enriched and adorned 





* He never accepted of either place or 
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with much various reading. His classical 
attainments (which he cultivated to the 
last), his accurate knowledge of history, 
his intimate acquaintance with the most 
abstruse subjects, his general and critical 
knowledge of polite literature ; these were 
qualifications which (united with a quick 
and deep penetration into individuat cha- 
racter, and recommended by great urba- 
nity of manners) enabled him to shine in 
the social circle; and rendered his con- 
versation (more especially upon the gra- 
ver topics) both interesting and instruc- 
tive. To these mental and acquired ex- 
cellences may be justly added the vir- 
tues of his heart. His unbounded bene- 
volence, from whence flowed the most 
liberal benefactions both public and pri- 
vate; his engaging qualities of modesty, 
humility, mildness, and good temper ; 
his exemplary moral conduct; his scru- 
pulous and inflexible integrity; the 
warmth and sincerity he displayed in his 
friendships ;—in short, his respectability 
in public, his amiableness in private life; 
all these qualities combined, rendered 
him the ornament of the society in which 
he lived. The calmness and composure 
of bis mind, as well as his intellectual 
faculties, continued to the last, when he 
expired without a struggle or a sigh. 

His remains were conveyed to Badger, 
his family seat, in Shropshire, and interred 
there in a vault within the Church. His 
funeral (agreeably to his own instructions) 
was intended to have beev solemnized 
in the most private manner ; but respect 
for his memory drew together a number 
of friends who resided in the neighboour- 
hood, and thus evinced their anxiety to 
pay the last tribute of esteem and homage 
to departed worth. 





James Coss, Ese. 

Part I. p. 575. The late James Cobb, 
eaq. Secretary atthe East India House, 
was born in 1756: of his early life little 
is known, and even the place of his birth 
is disputed. He appears very carly to have 
possessed dramatic talents, which were first 
displayed to the publick in a prologue writ- 
ten atthe age of eighteen for Miss Pope,who 
spoke it at her benefit before the comedy 
of The Jealous Wife. He was elected into 
the Secretary's Office at the East India 
House in 1771, and uniformly fulfilled 
the arduous and complicated duties of Se- 
cretary with credit to himself and advan- 
tage to the Company. Notwithstanding 
the constant daily calls of office, by a va- 
riety of performances ou desultory sub- 
jects, chiefly satirical, and- exhibited in 
perivdical publicatious, he marked his 
talents, and introduced himself to the ac- 
quaintance and esteem of many literary 
characters. In 1779, Miss Pope was again 
the means of ushering him into the thea 


trical world in “ The Contract, or the Fe. 
male Captain.”’ He altered a farce fromthe 
French of Marivaux, which was played for 
her benefit, and received such tokens of 
approbation that the Managers of Drur 

Laue requested the copy ; but the other 
engagements of the Theatre delaying ihe 
repetition of the piece to another séason, 
he- became impatient, withdrew it, and 
presented it to Mr. Colman; and the re. 
ception it met with at the Haymarket 
fully justified the Manager's acceptance, 
The ensuing summer, he produced another 
translation, called ** The Wedding Night,” 
which was brought out at the same The- 
atre; no honey-moon succeeded to this 
Wedding Night, for, being badly received, 
it sunk at once in oblivion. He at length 
grew bolder, laid aside the shackles of 
translation, and ventured to soar upon his 
own pivions in a piece called “ Who'd 
have thought it.” This was played both 
at Covent Garden and the Haymarket with 
some deserved applause. In April 1785 
he closed the Season of Drury Lane with 

“The Humourist,” and likewise presented 
the first new piece on its opening the fol- 
lowing year, which was a comic Opera, en- 
titled “* Strangers at Home.” The suc- 
cess that attended these two pieces com- 
pletely established his reputation as a 
Dramatic Writer. Mr. King acknowledged 
his assistance in many detached scenes of 
his pantomime the “ Hurly Burly ;” and 
the prologue to Mr. Kemble’s farce of the 
* Projects” was also from his pen. In 
January 1787, Mr. Cobb added another 
very pleasant Farce to the acting list of 
Drury Lane Theatre, entitled “ The First 
Floor.” It was played many nights during 
that season, and has generally taken its 
turn every year since, In this Farce, as> 
in “ The Hemvuri-t,” Mr. Cobb was 
powerfully supported by the exertions of 
Mr. Bannister jun. In August the same 
year, a shght performance, entitled “ Eog- 
lish Readings,” intended to ridicule a 
practice of Public Readings then carried 
to a ludicrous extent, though in itself, and 
in the hands of competent performers, 
not to be condemned ; this was produced 
at the Haymarket, and was generally 
ascribed to the pen of Mr. Cobb. In Fe- 
biuary 1788, Mr. Cobb produced, at Drury 
Lane, another Comic Opera, entitled 
** Love in the East ;” and in October the 
same year, appeared “ The Doctor and 
Apothecary,” a Farce which still remains 
on the acting list. In this piece Mr 
Cobb had the assistance of Mr. Storace in 
the beautiful Music to which some of the 
songs were set. In November 1789, the 


Autbor and Composer, who had been 80 
successful in the last-mentioned Farce, 
again united their talents, with still more 
success, in ‘“* The Haunted Tower,” then 
Iu this piece Sig- 

nora 


acted at Drury-Lane. 
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nora Storace, who had not before per. 
formed on the English Stage, made her 
first appearance. In January 1791, the 
same union of talents was successfully 
employed in the production and pe 

ance of *‘ The Siege of Belgrade.” In 
this year the Drury Lane Company re- 
moved, while that Theatre was rebuild- 
itg, to the Haymarket, and Mr. Cobb fur- 
nished the Prelude with which the latter 
Theatre was opened; it was entitled 
“ Poor Old Drury,” and was received with 
considerable applause. lu November 1792, 
he brought forward another Comic Opera, 
composed by Storace, entitled ** The Pi- 
rates,” with the sage success he had al- 
ready experienced. In June 1794, the 
signal victory obtained by Lord Howe 


_ over the French fleet called forth the bene- 


volence of the publick towards the Widows 
aod Orphans of those sailors who lost their 
lives in the action of the first of the month, 
that day of triumph to the Nation at large; 
the receipts of a night were therefore de- 
voted to this excellent design by the Ma- 
nagers of Drury-Lane Theatre; and Mr. 
Cobb wrote a temporary piece, for the 
purpose of aiding the charity, entitled 
“ The Glorious First of June,” which was 
produced with great splendour and suc- 
cess. In December, in the same year, Mr. 
C¥bb gave the publick another Comic 
Opera, composed by Storace, entitled 
“The Cherokee.” One of the latest pro- 
ductions of Mr. Cobb’s pen was, “ The 
Shepherdess of Cheapside,” acted at Drury- 
Lane in 1796; but this, meeting with a 
cold reception, was performed only two 
nights. 

Mr. Cobb was Author also of the follow- 
ing pieces :—Kensington Gardens, an in- 
terlade, 1781; The Algerine Slaves, a mu- 
sical entertainment, 1792; Ramah Droog, 
a comic opera, and Paul and Virginia, a 
musical drama, 1800; Algonah, a comic 
opera, and A House to be Sold, a musical 
piece, 1802; The Wife of Two Husbands, 
a musical drama, 1805 ; Sudden Arrivals, 
acomedy, 1809. 

Of the several pieces above enumerated, 
the greater part, we believe, are borrowed 
from foreign Dramas, or obsolete English 
ones. They, in general, are happily con- 
trived, and have been successfully repre- 
sented. ‘They pleased their first auditors, 
and still continue to please. 

Iu 1800, Mr. Cobb married Miss Stanfell, 
of Tratton, in Hampshire, who survives 
him.—In private life his friends exulted in 
his liberality of mind and openness of dis- 
position. In social parties, his ingenu- 


ous address, aud sprightliness of conver- 
sation, proclaimed him to be a man of 
wit and good breeding. 
The luscription ov his tomb is as follows: 
* Sacred to the Memory of James Coss, 
Esq. late Secretary to the Hon, East India 
Company, which importaut situation he 
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filled with distinguished ability, integrity, 
and zeal. His moral and social charac- 
ter was marked by the tenderest sympa- 
thy for human sufferings, and the most be- 
nevolent exertions for its relief. To the 
graces of an accomplished mind he united 
the most endearing virtues. He gladdened 
life by the charm of his manners, and 
adorned it by his example. The memory 
of his worth will be his best aud most last- 
ing monument, and has afforded his af. 
flicted family consolation and instruc. 
tion. He departed this life, after a long 
and painful illness, the 2d of June 1818, 
in the 62d year of his age, in the humble 
aod devout hope of salvation through the 
merits of his Redeemer.” 





Matruew Grecory Lewis, Ese. 


July .... Died, on his voyage home from 
Jamaica, of a fever, Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, esq. Author of “ Tales of Terror,” 
“* The Monk,” and several other literary 
Works. He was bora in 1773, at which 
time his father was Deputy Secretary in 
the War Department, an office held by 
him many years, till from infirmity he 
was induced to resign on a pension. Tlie 
son received his education at Westminst 
school ; after which be went abroad, and 
studied at one of the German Universities 
with a view to the perfecting himself in 
that language for public business. In- 
stead of this, he applied te reading the ro- 
mance writers and dramatists, by which 
means he imbibed that taste for the mar- 
vellous which appears through all his per- 
formances. Whiie abroad he composed 
“The Monk,’ a romantic story, founded 
on the tale of Barsisa in the Guardian. 
This piece, which appeared in 1795, in 
three volumes, attracted much notice, and 
considerable disgust on account of its li- 
centiousness: a prosecution was talked 
of, and we believe commenced; but, on 
a pledge to recall the copies, and to recast 
the Work in another édition, legal pro- 
ceedings were stopped. The year follow- 
ing the Author was chosen into Parliament 
for the borough of Hindon, but never 
figured as a senator; and at the next ge- 
veral election he retired. As a Dramatic 
writer he was eminently successful in bis 
musical drama of the Castle Spectre, 
which came out at Drury-Lane in 1797. 
His other Works are, Village Virtues, a 
drama, 1796, 410; The Minister, a tra- 
gedy from Schilier, 1797, 8vo; Rolla, a 
tragedy, 1789, 8vo; The Love of Gain, 
a poem, 1799, 4to; The East Indian, a 
comedy, 1800, Svo; Adelmorn, or the 
Outlaw, a drama, 1801, 8vo; Alfonzo, 
a tragedy, 1801, Svo; Tales of Winter, 
1801, 2 vols. 8vo; The Bravo of Venice, 
a romance, 1804, 880; Rugantino, a 
melo-diama, 1305, 8vo; Adelgitha, a 
play, 1806, 8vo; Feudal Tyrants, a ro- 
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mance, 1806, 4 vols. 12m0; ‘Tales of 
Terror, 3 vols. ; Romantic Tales, 4 vols. 
12m0; Venoni, a drama, 1809, 8vo; 
Monody on Sir John Moore, 8vo; One 
o’Clock, or the Knight and Wood Demon, 
@ musical romance, 1811, 8vo; Timour 
the Tartar, a melo-drama, 1812, 8vo; 
Poems, 1812, 12mo; Rich avd Poor, a 
comic opera, 1812.—On the death of his 
father, Mr. Lewis succeeded to a hand- 
some patrimony, part of which lay in the 
West Indies. He resided in the Albany 
when in London, and lived rather in a re- 
tired manner; but the latter part of his 
fife he spent in travelling. In his person 
he was small and well formed ; his coun- 
tenance expressive ; his mauners elegant; 
and his conversation agreeable. He was 
never married, but has left one daughter. 





Lorp Muncaster. 

July 29. Died, at his house in Gros- 
venor-place, in his 74th year, the Right 
Hon. Lowther Pennington, Lord Mun- 
caster, Baron Muncaster, in Ireland, a 
Baronet, a General in the army, Colonel 
of the 4th royal veteran battalion.— His 
Lordship was born in 1745, succeeded to the 
titles and estates in 1813, on the decease 
of his brother, John, Lord Muncaster, 
without issue male; married Jan, 13, 1802, 
Esther, second daughter of Thomas Barry, 
esq. of Clapham, co. Surrey, (descended 
from Edmund Barry, next brother of 
James, the first Lord Santry, Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, temp. Charles II.) and 
widow of Captain James Morison, by 
whom he has left issue an only son, the 
Hon. Lowther Augustus John Peanington, 
now Lord Muncaster, born December 14, 
1802. The deceased Lord was the second 
Peer and sixth Baronet of his line. His 
ancestor Gemel de Pennington was settled 
in Cumberland at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, and the pedigree is ac- 
curately deduced from him to the present 
time, as may be seen in Nicolson and 
Burn’s History of Cumberiand. Sir John 
de Pennington, of Muncaster, co. Cum- 
berland, temp. Hen, 1V. was steadily at- 
tached to that unfortunate monarch, and 
gave him a secret reception at his seat 
at Muncaster. In return the King gave 
him a curiously-wrought glass cup, with 
this blessing to the family, that they 
should ever prosper, and never want a 
male heir, so long as they should pre- 
serve it unbroken ; which the superstition 
of those times imagined to carry good 
fortune, and called it the Luck of Mun- 
caster ; and of this glass the family are 
still possessed. This Sir John Pennington 
commanded the left wing of the English 
army in an expedition into Scotland, when 
the Earl of No:thumberland led the main 
bedy. His descendant Sir William Pen- 
niogton, of Muncaster, was created a 

vi 


[Aug. 
Baronet of England, by Charles Li, ia 
1676; and Sir John, the fifth Baronet, was 
in 1783, created to the dignity of Baron 
Muncaster, with remainder to his brother 
Colonel Lowther Pennington, 





ArcuiBALp Seton, Esq. 

March 30, Died on bvard the East In. 
dia Company’s ship William Pitt (Capt. 
Graham), om the passage from St. Helena 
to England, aged 60, Archibald Seton, 
esq. of Touch, co, Stirling. In 1780, in 
early life, Mr. Seton went to Bengal in the 
civil service of the East India Company, 
where he remained duriog the protracted 
period of thirty-eight years. In this long 
interval he was successively employed ia 
the execution of the duties of many of the 
most important offices in the administration 
of the affairs of our great and extensive 
empire, the East: and it is not more than 
simple justice to Mr, Seton to declare, that 
his conduct in the discharge of the func. 
tions of every situation which he filled, was 
equally honourable to himself, advantage. 
ous to the State, and calculated to promote 
the permanent comfort and happiness of 
the subjects of the Government whose wel- 
fare was entrusted to his charge. After 
passing through the routine of early service 
in India with much credit to himself, Mr. 
Seton was successively entrusted with the 
charge of the collection of the Revenue, 
and the administration of Civil and Crimi- 
nal Justice, in the Districts of Bhangolpore 
and Behar. He was then promoted toa 
seat in the Provincial Court of Jastice 
in the Province of Behar; and on the 
eccasion of the cession of a portion of the 
dominions of the Nabob Vizier to the 
East India Company, in 1501, he was re- 
moved to the same station in the ceded 
provinces, and was one of the Gentlemes 
selected by Marquis Wellesley to assist 
Sir Henry Wellesley in the discharge of 
the trust of the office of Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of those Provinces, In 1806, Mr. 
Seton was appointed to the office of Pre- 
sident at the Court of his Majesty Shak 
Allum, at Delhi, and performed the grate- 
ful duty of securing the happiness of the 
last few months of the life of that interest- 
ing Prince, and also of providing for the 
comfort of bis son and successor, the pre- 
stunt Emperor of Hindostan, on the acces- 
sion of the latter to the Musnud, The 
arrangements made by Mr. Setun for the 
management of the territory to the West- 
ward of the Jumua, as-igned for the main- 
tenance of the Royal Family at Delhi, 
during the years in which he retained the 
office of President at his Majesty’s Count 
from 1806 to 1811, were equally honeur- 
able to his owa character, and well cales- 
lated to promote the welfare of all classes 
of the inhabitants of that territory; and 
their advantages have been ss 
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In 1811, Mr. Seton accompanied the late 
Earl of Minto on the expedition against 
the Island of Java; and after the success- 
ful conquest of that island, he was ap- 
poimed to the office of Governor of Prince 
of Wales’s Island. From that station he 
was promoted, in 1812, by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, as the 
reward of his long services, to a seat in 
the Supreme Council at Fort William io 
Bengal, which he filled with mach credit 
for five years, and was on his return to 
his native country in 1818, at the period of 
his death. During the long period of Mr. 
Seton’s services, he had the happiness to 
possess in succession, and in the fullest 
extent, the well-merited confidence of 
every Government under which he served 
—that of Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Teign- 
mouth, Marquis Wellesley, Sir George 
Barlow, and the Earl of Minto: and the 
friend by whom this faint tribute is paid 
to his memory, and by whom his virtues 
will ever be revered, can assert, from an 
intimate knowledge for a period of nearly 
forty years, that his desire to promote 
the happiness of others was uniformly en- 
thusiastic, and that the virtues of his 
heart were pure, and unmixed with any 
tincture of alloy. The memory of the 
virtues of Mr. Seton will be cherished by 
all the numerous friends be has left be- 
hind him, and will be embalmed in the 
recollection of a grateful people, amongst 
whom his life was spent, and whose best 
interests always claimed the first place in 
bis heart. 





Mr. Wittiam Torrrey. 

Died at Colombo, in Ceylon, Mr. Wil- 
liam Tolfrey. He was suddenly attacked 
by a violent disorder, which in less than 
a fortnight carried him off on 4th Jan. 
1817. His remains were followed to the 
grave on the following day by bis Excel- 
lency the Governor, and every civil aod 
military officer in Colombo. The la- 
borious manner in which be conducted two 
distinet Translations of the New Testament 
im Pali and Cingalese, well-known in the 
island, prove his skill and indefatigable 
perseverance. Every morning from seven 
till ten he devoted to Oriental studies ; 
oa Monday and Tuesday particulariy to 
the formation of a Pali Dictionary—on 
Sunday, to the translation of the Psa!ms 
intoCingalese ; on Friday, to the reading of 
Pali MSS. ; and on Thursday to the trans- 
lation of a new Cingalese Grammar. Four 
days in the week he attended his business 
from ten till after two at the Revenue Of- 
fice, and the other two at the office of 
Cingalese translators to Government. His 
dinuer was soon over, and every after- 
noon from four till seven, he applied 
closely to the translation of the New Testa- 
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ment into Pali or Cingalese. His time on 
Sunday, after Church, was wholly devoted 
to the translation. He very seldom or 
ever dined out; and his amusements were 
of that innocent and tranquil description 
which apbent his mind, only to retarn it 
with more elasticity to his studious pur- 
suits. In the morning he rose soon after 
five, and walked for an hour. In the 
evening, musick was his useal recreation. 
He had finished the Pali translation to the 
end of the Epistle to Philemon ; and the 
Cingalese, to the end of the 2d chapter of 
2 Timothy. He had accumulated a large 
stock of materials for a Pali Dictionary, 
and a Cingalese Vocabulary and Gram- 
mar. He had also made, at a Very con- 
siderable expence, a valuable collection 
of Cingalese and Pali books. By bis un- 
timely death in the full vigour of a learned 
life, for he was not quite 40 years of age, 
society has sustained a grievous loss: there 
is not a single person left who is capable 
of supplying his place; yet there are some 
learned Orientalists who will be indaced 
probably to continue bis labours; and 
we understand that three have already 
agreed to superintend the translations of 
the Scriptures, and meet for that purpose 
fourtimes a week. ‘“* We have,” says Mr. 
Bisset, “‘ been deprived of our ablest as- 
sistant in the midst of a pious work, which 
he was conducting with ardent zeal and 
indefatigable application. But we do sot 
despond.—It has pleased God tu take Mr. 
T. to himself. We trust that oor regret- 
ted friend will receive the full reward of 
those laborious exertions which beyond 
all doubt undermined his health and 
shortened his valuable life.’’ 

By the uoited exertions of the gentle- 
men above alluded to, with the aid of some 
learned Natives who bad been in the em- 
ployment of Mr. T. the New Testament has 
since been completed, and copies of it have 
been sent to England, and a large edition 
has been dispersed im the [s!and. 





Jous Wutes, Ese. 

Aug. 9. Died at his house, College- 
place, Dulwich; ia bis S4ch year, Joba 
Willes, esq. He was formerly im the corn 
aud flour trade, by which, and by some 
valuable estates in Kent and Serrey, he 
acquired a haodsome fortuae. He was a 
widower, without apy childrea, although 
he had beeu twice married. His Grst lady 
died some years since in a very iafirm 
state of health at Dulwich ; aud be after- 
wards married the only child of the late 
Alderman Wright, by wbom be received 
a considerable accession of property ; and 
she died ia November last.—The subject 
of this arti¢le was a mar of great know- 
ledge of the world, and exercised a discreet 
discrimination of characters, thoegh he 
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treated all who knew him with urbanity. 
He was to the poor of his neighbourhood 
a never-failing friend, when he saw that 
they were friends to themselves by in- 
dustry and honesty ;—his mode of relief to 
their necessities was rather by coutriving 
works for their respective callings, than 
by pecuniary gifts; buat in these he was 
never wanting where it appeared to him 
that an unfeigned necessity required it ;— 
his ample fortune was thus made subser- 
vient to the just purposes of beneficence 
and utility. It may be said of him, that he 
has not left undone what he was com- 
manded—he fulfilled his station with that 
fidelity which, it may be hoped, will se- 
cure his final reward. He was serious and 
devout in his religious deportment, and 
cheerful in his friendships ; his conver- 
sations were those of experience, and al- 
ways tended to some useful subjects ; idle 
and vain amusements of time he seldom 
allowed, holding it as his maxim, that 
time, while it is given, should be usefully 
employed.—His connexion and residence 
so uear London, always excited in his 
mind a strong desire to promote the good 
effects of the public works and institutions 
of charity of the metropolis, to most of 
which he was a liberal benefactor, and in 
some he filled the prominent stations— 
lending his name to their support, because 
it carried with it the respect they required. 
As he had lived, so did our friend depart— 
pious, resigned, full of hope, and looking 
with humble confidence to that holy invi- 
tation of his Saviour, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

His remains were interred in a new 
vault erected in the burial-ground of Dul- 
wich, and were attended by several of his 
relations, and of the gentlemen of that 
hamlet. 





DEATHS. 

1817, AT Husingabad, in his 37th year, 
July13. Captain James Henry Ash- 
hurst (second son of the late Judge Ash- 
hurst, and brother to the present Member 
for Oxfordshire) of the I1th regiment of 
Native infantry, and deputy-pay master to 
the Nagpoor subsidiary force. The un- 
variable kindness of his excellent heart, 
the sweetness of his disposition, and the 
mirthful turn of his conversation and man- 
ners, will ever be cherished in the me- 
mory of his numerous friends. He pos- 
sessed every admirable quality of an offi- 
cer, gentleman, and member of socicty, 
and died beloved, respected, and lamented 
by the whole army. The officers have 
at their expence erected a monument to 
his memory. 

1818, July8. At Ferrybridge, co. York, 
Lieut. - general William Simson, of Pit- 
corthy, Scotland. 
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July 9. Near Exeter, Margaret, wife of 
John James Hamilton, esq. of the Grove, 
co. Meath. 

July 11. At Coombe Grove, near Bath, 
William Vaughan, esq. 

July 12. At Beceles, aged 77, Mr. John 
Turner, late Serjeant in the King’s Ist 
dragogu guards, He entered the army in 
1755, im George the Second’s time, and 
was at the battle of Minden, in 1759, un. 
der the Marquis of Granby, and General 
Howard. 

Aged 75, Richard Johnson, esq. Trea- 
surer of the county, and one of the Alder- 
men of the borough of Lancaster. He 
was father of the corporation, having 
served the office of Mayor three times, 
viz. in 1795, 1805, and 1813, 

In his 56th year, Thomas Rodie, esq. 
merchant, of Liverpool. His commercial 
transactions were ever marked by the 
strictest integrity ; and in the relative and 
social duties of life he was affectionate, 
conciliating, and benevolent. Ip‘ his friend- 
ships he was warm, generous, aud sincere, 
His exertions to promote every public 
measure by which his town or country 
could be benefited, were ready and con- 
stant. 

At Calais, in bis 16th year, Charles 
Lewis, second son of John Carey, esq. 
late of Calcutta, 

At Barcelona, in his 50th year, Joseph 
Burn, esq. of Orton-hall, Westmoreland. 

July 13. At Lyme Regis, William 
Reynolds, esq. late of thie Admiralty. 

At Marhill, near Cashel, the wife of Ste- 
phen Roche, esq. banker. 

July 14, At Ampleforth, aged 52, Mrs. 
Germain, wife of Rev. A. Germain, vicar 
of that place. 

July 15. After a life of 71 years pass- 
ed in the faithful discharge of every so- 
cial and religious duty, beloved and la- 
mented by all who knew her, Mrs. Hake- 
will, of Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 

July 16. At Sunning-hill, Berks, at 
an advanced age, Penelope, relict of the 
late Rev. Charles Siurges, formerly vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Reading, and rector of St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea. 

At Castle-hill,Cumberland, Mrs. Browne, 
relict of the late William Browne, esq. of 
Tallentire ball, 

At Limerick, ip bis Sist year, Joseph 
Gabbett, esq. of High Park, alderman of 
that city. 

July \7. In his 64th year, Thomas 
Verney Oakes, esq. many years a sur- 
geon at Cambridge, whose loss will be 
long deeply felt by ali who were acquaint- 
ed with his professional skill and private 
virtues, 

At Rev. C. Bird’s, of High Hayland, 
where he was receiving his education, of 
apoplexy, Richard Heury Liulpbus Lum- 
ley, third son of Hon. and Rev. J. Lum- 
ley Savile, of Rufford, Notts. He was 
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born September 16, 1800. His remains 
were deposited in the vault of the Savile 
family at Thornhill, He was a young 
man of much promise 

At Doncaster, Thomas Woodcock, esq. 
an alderman of the corporation, and a jus- 
tice of the peace for the borough and 
soke of Doncaster. This exemplary man 
in every relation of life, left 20 guineas to 
twenty poor widows, which was received 
by them with grateful feelings, but sincere 
sorrow for the loss of their lamented pro- 
tector. 

July 18. At Kensiogton-square, in her 
85th year, Elizabeth, relict of Anthony 
Stokes, esq. formerly chief justice of 
Georgia. 

ln the Commercial-road, in his 57th 
year, Capt. John Martin. 

At Brighton, Charles Garth Colleton, 
esq. of Haines-hill, Berks. 

At Bognor, Sussex, William Joseph 
Coltman, esq. of Upper Harley-street. 

At the Baths at Lucca, in Italy, in his 
54th year, Richard Gwiilym, of Bewsey- 
hall, near Warrington, co Lancaster, esq. 
He had been there some time with his 
lady and their very amiable and interest- 
ing family, together with the family of 
his son-in-law, Le Gendre Starkie, of 
Huntroyde, esq. ; and, after visiting Pisa 
and Florence, died after four days serious 
indisposition, leaving issue four children, 
Mary, Elizabeth-Jane, Richard, and Har- 
riet. The two last are infants; and the 
second is married, as above, to the Vice- 
Lieutenant of the Hundred of Blackburn. 
The amiable meekness and polish of this 
much-regretted gentlemai;’s manners, his 
strict morals, his unbiassed and unim- 
peached integrity, render him a very 
severe loss, not only to his afflicted family, 
connexions, and friends, but to a very 
considerable part of the county ; to which, 
in his public capacities, he was well known, 
and universally admired. Mr. Gwillym 
was, during the late war, Lieut.-colonel 
in Colonel] Starkie’s regiment of Supplemen- 
tary Militia; was a Deputy-lieutenant, an 
able, active, and discriminating magistrate, 
and in 1796, High Sheriff for the county. 

July 19. At Kensington-house, Mrs. 
C. Baker, of Bath. 

July 20. Of a second fit of palsy, 
which carried him off in half an hour, aged 
51, Mr. Edward Bartell, of Whitechapel, 
writing-engraver, many years a most ex- 
cellent and useful member of the society 
of College Youths of London. His un- 
shaken evenness of temper, and general 
suavity of manners, will endear his me- 
mory to all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance; as the writer of this can 
Safely affirm, after a close intimacy of 
nearly thirty years, not having witnessed 
one instance in him of a breach of those 
most amiable qualities. His remains were 
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interred in the cemetery of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, on Friday the 25th instant, 
when the usual mournful honours were 
paid to his memory. Cc. B. 

Aged 27, Rev. John Raymond, A. B. late 
curate of Nayland, Suffolk, eldest son of Rev. 
John Raymond, vicar of Wimbish, Essex. 

At Rome, of a fever, in his 2ist year, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Henry de Roos. 

July 21. In Quebec-street, aged 87, 
Mrs. Mary Bouvilla, relict of the late Mr. 
Fraucis Bouvilla. 

At Bristol, Eliza, wife of Col, Hugh 
Baillie. 

July 22. Aged 47, William Morrison, 
esq. late of Calcutta. 

At Ewshott-house, near Farnham, Sur- 
rey, in his 71st year, Henry Maxwell, esq. 
of that place, of Ramsbury, Wilts, and of 
Grosvenor-place, London. 

At the rectory of Avon Dasset, co. 
Warwick, in her 54th year, Elizabeth, 
sister of Rev. H. Jeston, who having long 
laboured underextreme debility and cough, 
those frequent harbingers of decay and 
mortality, whilst walking in the garden, 
sunk down and instantly expired. 

July 23. In Clifford-street, in his 72d 
year, Edward Golding, esq. of Maiden 
Early, Berks. He was M.P. for Downton 
in the late parliament, and a Lord of the 
Treasury during Lord Sidmovth’s admi- 
nistration. Mr, Golding was Deputy-lieu- 
tenant of Berkshire. He vested a consi- 
derable fortune, acquired in the East In- 
dies with unsullied honour and integrity, 
in the purchase of a beautiful seat, aod 
other landed property, in that county, 
where he resided many years universally 
beloved and respected. 

Rev. Henry Smith, D. D, rector of Hed- 
leigh, Hants, perpetual curate of Bromley, 
Kent, and formerly fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1776; B.D. 1788; 
D. D. 1793. 

July 25. At Hampstead, where she had 
gone for the benefit of her health, Mrs. 
Lloyd, widow of the late Gamaliel Lloyd, 
esq. of Great Ormond-street. 

July 27. At Hinckley, in his 63d year, 
Ambrose Salisbury, esq. nephew and beir 
of the late David Wells, esq. of Barbach; 
where in 1790 he came into possession of 
some valuable freehold property ; which in 
1795 he sold to considerable advantage ; 
and purchased Caldecote Hail, in War- 
wickshire, the noble mansion of the Pure- 
foys, and afterwards of Lord Keeper 
Wrighte. This property Mr. Salisbury 
also sold advantageously. He was for 
some time an active Cornet in the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry; and afterwards entered 
into partnership with a Brewer at Wol- 
verhampton; which he exchanged for a 
share in some Mine Adventures in the 
Principality : but in neither of these con- 
cerns did he much improve either his for- 
tune 
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tune or his constitution. He was a strictly 
honest man, and a pleasant companion ; 
but had some portion of vanity, and some 
of indolence; and he has at last quitted 
life (in which he bad never any employ- 
ment which he could be said regularly 
to have followed) beloved and pitied by 
all who thoroughly knew him. Being a 
Roman Catholick, the accustomed fune- 
ral ceremonies were performed in the Cha- 
pel at Hinckley; and be was afterwards 
buried in the family-vault at Burbach. 

July 30. At Brompton, after a long 
illness, which was rather injurious to her 
mind than corporally afflictive, in her 
75th year, Mrs. Pope, of Newman-street, 
formerly of Drury Lane theatre. The ta- 
lents of this excellent actress were culti- 
vated by the celebrated Mrs. Clive, and 
she was distinguished for theatrical merit 
under the patronage of Garrick. She at- 
tentively looked on life, and was always 
solicitous to give a faithful representation 
of character. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that during a period of more than 
half a century she remained constant to 
the boards of Drury Lane ; and with the 
exception of a season at Dublin, and one 
at Liverpool, never performed at any 
other theatre. She was much esteemed 
for good sense, good humour, knowledge, 
and vivacity, and has left a numerous 
train of friends to lament the loss of a 
lady who acted well in every relation of 
life. The remains of Miss Pope were 
interred in the vault of St. Martin’s church. 
The carriage of Dr. Ashe and two others, 
feilowed the mourning coaches. No fu- 
neral pomp attracted the notice of those 
who in her life-time were charmed with 
her captivating talents. 

In St. James’s-square, Bath, John 
Enys, esq. late Lieut.-colonel of the 29th 
regiment of foot. His character as an 
officer, while he long commanded that 
distinguished regiment, is too well known 
to require an euligium ; as a man, the 
suavity of his manners, and active bene- 
volence of his disposition, have been uni- 
versally acknowledged and admired; as a 
friend and a relation, the constancy of bis 
attachments and the warmth of his affec- 
tion did equa! honour to the goodness of 
his heart. A martyr to gout, and other 
painful but more fatal diseases, he closed 
a life of paient suffering on Thursday, 
July 30, in his 61st year. 

After a short illness, at Langley Bury, 
Herts, Dame Charlotte Filmer, wife of 
the Rev. Sir John Filmer, bart. M. A. 
vicar of Abbot’s Langley (to whom she was 
married 12th Feb, 1795) and daughter of 
Joseph Portal, esq. of Freefolk, Hants. 

Latety.—At his chambers in Lyons- 
inn, John Rickcords, esq. native of Sand- 
wich, (well known as a musical amateur) 
and late of the Victualling-office. 

+ 


Aged 50, Mrs. Reinhold, third daughter 
of the late Rev. Wm, Reeve, of Ipswich. 

The Right Rev. Dr. JohnWingard, Bishop 
of Gothenburg in Sweden, President of the 
Gothenburg Society. Faithful in the ser. 
vice of his Lord and Saviour, he zealously 
embraced the cause of the Bible Associ. 
ation; and after having preached the holy 
Gospel for half a century, he devoted the 
latter years of his life to this, the greatest 
undertaking of latter times in the Christian 
Church. The Bible Society of this place 
was instituted by him; he promoted it by 
his public addresses and individual! coun- 
sel. Through him the society acquired 
respect and confidence ; and he lived to 
see its happy advancement. The intelli- 
gence which his son conveyed to him on 
his death-bed, of the British Society’s do- 
nation, and its approbation of the pro- 
ceedings of his Society, was among the last 
sublunary objects which rejoiced his soul 
before it was received into the bosom of 
his God. ‘*The work of righteousness 
shall be peace, and the effect of righte- 
ousness shall be quietness and assurance 
for ever.” —Isa. xxxii. 17. 

Aug, 2. In Fore-street, aged 71, Mrs. 
Rupertia Hill. She was the daughter of 
a tobacconist, who some years ago left ber 
a considerable property, which, by eeco- 
nomy, she extended to the large sum of 
100,000/, The principal part of it she has 
left io Methodist religious establishments, 
and to various charitable institutions; the 
remainder among her relations. A con- 
siderable crowd assembled to view her re- 
mains lying in state; which were after- 


wards conveyed for interment in great - 


funeral pomp to the College at Cheshuat, 
founded by Lady Huntingdon. 

Aug. 4. At his son’s, Great Coram- 
street, in his 73d year, Nathaniel Austea, 
esq. of Ramsgate, banker, vice-consul for 
several foreign powers. 

Aug. 5. At Barrington hall, Essex, ia 
his Goth year, Sir John Barrington, bart, 
He succeeded his father, Sir Fitzwilliam, 
in 1792, and was representative for New- 
town, in the Isle of Wight, from 1784 to 
1796. He is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his brother, now Sir Fitzwilliam 
Barrington, bart. 

Aug. 6, At the ville of Dunkirk, near 
Boughton-under-the-Blean, Kent, aged 
124, David Ferguson. He was a Scotchman, 
but had resided in the ville of Dunkirk 
between 50 and 60 years: he was, until 
a few years back, a very industrious, ac- 
tive, and hard-working labourer. For the 
last four or five years of his life he had 
kept his bed; he was, however, able to sit 
up and take his meals, and to converse 
most cheerfully with his numerous visitors, 
enjoying very good health, About a quar- 
ter of an hour before his death, he was 
helped to a basin of broth, which he - 
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wok of heartily, but observed, that he 
thoaght he was going to die: after taking 
the broth, he laid himself back upon his 
, and his countenance underwent a 
sight change, when he breathed his last 
sithout a struggle. He was married in 
the year 1761, at St. Mildred’s, Canter- 
bary, to Susan Codham, who has long 
since been dead, and he had no children. 
He was always esteemed by his neigh- 
bours as a most cheerful companion, and 
was accustomed to relate many odd stories 
and anecdotes about Queen Anne, George 
L aad Il. The following account, which 
be gave of himself, is extracted from a me- 
ger of this remarkable old man lately 
ished :—‘* He was born at Nethernd, 
aw the parish of Kirkurd, about ten miles 
. Neth of Drumeiguir, the youngest of 15 
' ghlidren; bis father’s name was James, 
bis mother’s maiden name Somerville. He 
sas at school at Dunsgre, in Lanarkshire, 
aboet nine miles from Lanark ; bis mo- 
ther’s friends came from Niebiken, in the 
parish of Carnwaith ; he was bred a shoe- 
maker at Linton, on the Dumfries road, 
abeet three miles from Cair Muir; he first 
estered into the army in a regiment of 
Dragoons, calfed the Glasgow Greys (not 
the present Scots Greys); after this he 
served in the 70th regiment ; be was about 
12 of 15 years old at the battle of Sheriff 
Mar; remembers Queen Anne and the 
battle of Malplaquet ; bas seen the Duke 
of Mariborough in England ; he recollects 
Lord Stair calling upon his father, who was 
a farmer, and left the estate of Cair Muir, 
im consequence of Lawson, of Cair Muir, 
throwing three farms into one for sheep.” 
The remains of the ok! man were interred 
m@ Boughton Church- yard, on Sunday, 
attended by a numerous assemblage of 
both old and young persons, and one com- 
@on sentiment of regret seemed to per- 
vade ail classes, at the last farewell of 
their old friend, who was universally be- 
loved.— (Kentish Chronicle. ) 

At Hastings, after a long pulmonic com- 
plaint, which she bore with exemplary pa- 
tience, fortitude, and piety, Lydia-Sarah 
Genevera, wife of Thomas Budgen, esq. of 
Nutfield, Surrey. 

Aug. 7. In his 76th year, sincerely re- 
gretted by a large circle of friends, Francis 
Newbery, esq. of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
Of this worthy gentleman we hope to give 
some further particulars. 

Aged 74, Mr. William Moore, late of 
Ladgate-street. 

Aug. 13. At Holybourne, near Alton, 


Hants, aged 26, Mary, the wife of James- 
Hinton Baverstock, esq. of Windsor. 

Aug. 15. At Durham, aged 82, Mr. A. 
Featonby. This person, who lived during 
the greater part of his life in a state of 
abject penury, is said to have died worth 
He has not unfrequently ac- 
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cepted employment in the turnpike roads 
in the breaking of stones, &c.; and the 
coat which he wore up tothe time of his 
death was so patched, that scarcely a 
particle of the cleth of which it was ori- 
ginally composed could be discovered 
amongst the ‘shreds and patches” which 
it exhibited. 

Aug. 16. At Brighton, John Palmer, 
esq. of Bath, late Comptroller-general of 
the Post Office. The extensive services of 
this respected character demand a more 
than common record of his death, which, 
we trust, by our next Number, it will be 
in our power to supply. 

Aug. 17. Aged 87, Samuel Merriman, 
M.D. late of Queen-street, Berkeley- 
square. He was born at Marlborough, in 
Wiltshire, and being intended for the me- 
dical profession, went to Edinburgh in 
1748, and graduated there in 1753, on 
which oceasion he published his “‘ Disser- 
tatio Medica Inauguralis de Conceptu,” 
afterwards reprinted in the second volume 
of Smellie’s Thesaurus Medicus, 1779. In 
1755, he married one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of Mr. William Dance, 
of Marlborough, surgeon, and by her, who 
died in 1780, he had fourteen children ; 
of these, one alone, the wife of his nephew 
Dr. Samuel Merriman, of Half Moon- 
Street, survives him. He settled in Lon- 
don in 1758, and devoted himself princi- 
pally to the practice of midwifery, in 
which, during the long course of fifty-four 
years, his skill, judgment, and humanity, 
were conspicuously displayed, and a most 
excellent constitution enabled him to ua- 
dergo the fatigues of a practice much 
more extensive, in point of pumbers, than 
that of avy of his contemporaries ; he con- 
tinued in the exercise of this profession 
till 1612, when he had almost completed 
the Sist year of his age. He was a man 
of great integrity and beneficence, inde- 
fatigable in performiog his professional 
duties, unassumivg in bis manners, libe- 
ral in his conduct, intelligent in his con- 
versation, learned in literary research, 
His leisure hours were chiefly dedicated 
to his books, and for many of the last 
years of his life, he took great delight ia 
biblical studies, particularly in comparing 
the various translations of the New Testa- 
ment with the orginal. His literary ha- 
bits continued to the last. On the moruiag 
of his death be called for his spectacles 
to find out a passage ia Watts’s poems, 
which he wished to have read, bat he was 
then too weak to effect his purpose. A 
long life, usefully spent, was terminated 
by a placid and happy death: to the 
writer of thes short tribute to his memory, 
he breathed out a most consolatery inti- 
mation of entire satisfaction ; aad in about 
an hour afterwards, as if falling asleep, 
without a groan expired, 

In 
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In the 7hst year of her age, Lady Wil- 
son, of Chariton House, Kent, relict of 
the late General Sir Thomas - Spencer 
Wilson, bart. ; much regretted by ber chil- 
dren, a numerous circle of friends, and 
most particularly by the poor and unfor- 
tunate of all descriptions. Her charities 
were so extensive, that besides a private 
and regular intercourse which she kept 
with the afflicted and needy, ber name, 
as a subscriber, is to be found in nearly 
all the charitable establishments of Lon- 
don and its vicinity. Her private virtues 
were all implanted in a strong and well- 
regulated understanding, which formed the 
pre-eminent features of her character. She 
was pious without bigotry, exemplary 
without ostentation, strict in the observ- 
ance of all her moral duties, but indul- 
gent, forbearing, and patient towards 
others. In knowledge aud sciences, she 
was superior to most of her own sex ; and 
her memory was so extraordinary, that 
from a valuable museum which she had 
collected, and which consisted of several 
thousand specimens in all the different 
branches of natural philosophy, there was 
not one single article which she could not 
immediately name scientifically. For 
many years she constantly travelled all 
over England and Scotland, and brought 
in her journeys a successive and valuable 
accession to ber museum, which she has 
now left to Mrs. Trevillian, her daughter, 
with a clause that if she, or her descend- 
ants after her, should ever sell part or the 
whole, the produce of that part, or of the 
whole, is to be given tosifferent charitable 
establishments mentioned in ber will. She 
is succeeded in her large fortune by her 
son, Sir Thomas-Marion Wilson, a gene- 
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rous, hearty, and undissembled gentle. 
man, who prefers the comforts of private 
life to dancing attendance at court, where 
his fortune, his relations, and friends, would 
easily introduce him. The estates and alj 
the freehold property being entailed on 
Sir Thomas, devolve into his hands; and 
his mother bas divided her personal pro. 
perty between him and his three sisters, 
Lady Arden, Lady Carr, and Mrs, Tre. 
villian; the latter, being a great favourite 
with her mother, has been made residuary 
legatee, to the great disappointment of 
many persons who expected that that favour 
would have been conferred upon the son, 
For these two years, Lady Wilson has 
been suffering under a rapid decline of 
health ; and for the last three months, she 
was subject to frequent spasms of the most 
excruciating nature, which she bore with 
perfect resignation ; and to her last mo- 
ments she was perfectly sensible, and re- 
quested Mrs. Stride, a person of great 
piety and knowledge, who with her sister 
had constantly attended her Ladyship dar. 
ing her illness, to read to her from the Bible, 
which office she was performing when Lady 
Wilson expired, after pronouncing these 
words: O Lord! O Lord | O Lord! 

Aug. 19. At her mother’s apartments 
in Bromley College, aged 22, Miss Har- 
riet-Catherine Strong, one of the daugh- 
ters of the late Rev. Mr. Strong, 06 snitan . 
near Canterbury. Of amiable disposition, 
unfeigned piety, and cultivated mind, she 
acquired the regard of her relatives, and 
the esteem of her friends—to these ber 
memory will be dear, but their concera 
for their loss will be consoled by the assar- 
ance that she is gone to an inheritance to 
which she invites them to follow! 
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Mereorotocicat Tasce for August, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
































~ & ic 
sé 25 ¢ Ss Barom,| Weather 
>5/5 5) 3 |° lin. pts.) aug. 1918 
SB \2e| 4 \=% .. piasseiee 
July| 0 | ° | © 
27 | 69 | 77 | 60 j29, 80 showery 
28 | 60 | 74 | 64 130, 20 fair 
29 | 64| 76 | 66; ,13 |fair 
30 | 67 | 80) 68] ,10 /fair 
31 | 67) 76) 60} ,02 fair 
A.l | 60 | 72 | 59 » 02 \fair 
2/60 | 71) 56} ,08 |fair 
3164] 75 | 59] ,06 |fair 
4 | 64 | 82) 68] ,02 /fair 
5 | 68 | 85 | 74] ,02 |fair 
6 | 74 | 83 | 63 129,99 |fair 
1 | 64 | 74 | 66 [30,01 jfair 
8 | 67 | 78 | 68 |29, 97 |fair 
9}| 66 | 74] 60] , 87 |fair 
10 | 68 | 70 | 55/30, 13 |fair 
11 | 60 | 69 | 54] , 07 [fair 








Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 





























| .f22 s 
23 S =] ¢ |S 2 |Barom | Weather 
SE|o S| & |S lin. pts, | Aug. 1818. 
SBSA2 Al G [AG 
Aug e e e 
12 | 60 | 69 | 57 (30,02 |fair 
| 13 | 64 | 67 | 59] ,06 |fair 
|, 14 | GO | 64) 58 | ,01 cloudy 
115 | 61] 66} 59} ,O1 |fair 
| 16 | 58] 70) 59} 01 fair 
|} 17 | 58] 71 |.63 } ,O1 |fair 
| 18 | 63 | Tl | 56 [29,91 |fair 
| 19 | 56 | 66 | 55 [30,00 jcloudy 
| 20 | 56 | 65 | 56} , 04 |cloudy 
|} 21 | 58] 65 | 55 | ,06 jfair 
| 22} 53 | 66 } 54 » 16 jfair 
| 23 | 56 | 66 | 60] ,22 fair 
| 24 | 61 | 69 61 » 17 }fair 
}25 | 61 | 70 | 60] ,11 /fair 
26 | 60] 67 | 60 [29,97 jfair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 28, to August 24, 1818, 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5 122] 50 and60 i2 
Males - 964 1837 Males - 730 1457 a 5and10 49|60and70 104 
females - 873 ; Females 727 ‘ 2 10 and 20 50] 70and80 8&7 


(nee eT = § 30and40 126|90and 100 ¢& 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 505 = 0and 50) «95, 80and90 45 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 45d. per pound. 40 and 50 156 | 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending August 15. 


INLAND COUNTIES. | MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Wheat| Rye |Barly, Oats Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 











s. djs. dis. djs. djs. d. s. dis. djs. dls. dis. a. 
Middlesex 82 8/48 0/45 0/35 3/70 8i[Essex 71 7/44 O18 654 059 1 
Sarrev 77 0/48 048 0/35 8/68 0 |/Kent 78 #147 #648 8134 461 6 
Hertford 77 10/48 6/53 0/31 451 4/Sussex 81 500 0100 053 670 @ 
_ 77 5|52 O47 8/36 3,68 8)/Suffolk 76 900 0/57 856 O67 5 
agdon 77 0100 O44 0131 0:56 0/\Camb. 75 300 000 050 256 0 
Northamp. 80 5/00 057 0/36 600 Oj)|Norfolk 74 4,00 052 131 1157 1 
Retlani 80 0100 054 036 000 OjLincoln 74 953 349 931 1071 5 
Leeester 80 9147 350 938 2°68 2/York 75 258 800 032 470 8 
Seamgham 81 0/46 054 O41 869 4|/Durham 77 600 000 053 800 0 
Deroy 81 10/00 000 0/36 872 O'Northum. 71 7/47 445 635 700 oO 
Safiocd 84 11:00 055 237 4,70 11)\Cumberl. 78 2/59 452 853 1100 0 
\ialep 82 253 1000 037 11,78 2||Westmor. 83 5156 056 0/35 1100 0 
Hereford 82 257 660 842 3,66 16@)|Lancaster 80 11:00 049 033 358 0 
Waeester 85 31:00 062 1045 681 4)| Chester 82 500 000 032 800 0 
Warwick 79 9100 0/52 640 068 §&|\Plint 73 1100 © 50 2354 600 0 
Wits 71 6/00 0.45 0,34 673 4|)|Denbigh 74 1000 050 O29 0900 oO 
Berks 79 2/50 048 1038 876 5)/Anglesea 73 1,00 043 027 000 oO 
nord 77 1100 050 238 10/66 0)\Carnarvon 84 0100 049 158 $00 0 
- Backs 73 2100 050 034 O|71 3,)\Merioneth 8S 2/56 6535 1032 000 « 
\ Brecoa 81 5/00 054 4,24 vl00 0 Cardigan 99 0/00 048 0245 000 0 
Moatgom. 83 2/00 000 040 9 0||Pembroke 78 10!00 050 020 O00 ¢ 
Radnor 88 0100 050 035 400 O)\Carmarth. 5S 0.00 050 825 S00 ¢ 
\iGlamorganS85 8100 050 834 00 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 79 100 O62 146 1172 6 
79 1150 4450 934 6)68 Oj/Somerset S87 100 O51 O34 966 §& 
|) Monm. $9 400 O51 200 O00 ¢ 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. ‘Devon 8111.00 O42 $535 6a 
00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 O)'\Cornwall 75 400 O46 029 100 
Dorset 77 133 04% OST OS 
Hants %4 $00 ofS 457 2 fs 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, August 24, 70s. to 75s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, August 15, 35s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, August 19, 5is. 240. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, August 24 : 
Kent Bags............2 107. Os. to 167. Os. | Sussex Pockets .......12/. Os. to 16/, Os 
Sassex Ditto ...........10'. Qs. to 144 Os. | Essex Dirto............ 12’. Os. to 184. Os 


Kent Pockets ..........12/. Os. to 182 Os. | Farnham Ditto,.......20/. Os. to 30, Os 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, August 24: 
&. James’s, Hay 7/. 8s. Od. Steaw 2l. Lis. Od. Clover O/. Os. Od.---Whitechapel, Hay 7/. 5s. 


Sraw 2/, i7s. Od. Clover 8/. 10s.---Smithfield, Hay 7/. 14s. Straw 2/4. 9s. CloverS8/, 10s. Od 
SMITHFIELD, August 24. To sivk the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 

Beef........ wee cccccosecceeSS: Sa. tO Se. Sed. | Lammld.....cccccccccccccccccccede Od. to Ge. Od, 

| ee 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. Head of Catule at Market August 24 : 

. —- eee ecocccces 4s, Sd. to 6s. Od Beasts ......-00.000002,724. Calves S1i 

_ a csveseseedS. 4d. to 6s. 4. Sheep and Lambs 21,420 Pigs 240 


COALS, August 21: Newcastle 36s, to 45s. 9d. Sunderland 36s. 9d. to 40s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 4s. 94d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 101. 
SOAP, Yellow 104s. Mottled 116s. Curd 120s.—CANDLES, 15s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 15s. 
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Railway, 50/.— West India Dock, 199/, ex Ha 


192 ] 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Canat Suanes and other Prorerty, in 
Aug. 1518, (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge.street, London,— 
Oxford Canal, 6301. with 122. 10s. Half-Year’s Div. and 6/ Bonus. — Grand Junction, 
2342. ex Div. 4/. ditto. —Old Union, 90/4. — Gloucester and Berkeley, 701. — Grand 
Union, 30/, — Rochdale, 472. 10s. ex Div. 1/. Half-year.— Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. 
with Div. 17s. 6d. —Thames and Medway, 35/. — Huddersfield, 12/,— Severn and Wye 


if-Year’s Div. 51. — London Dock, 801,— 


Commercial Dock, 64/.— East Country, 20/.— Royal Exchange Assurance, 2601. ex 
Div, 5/. Half-Year, and Bonus, 5/.— Globe ditto, 130/, — Imperial ditto, 90/.— Rock 
Life ditto, 4/. 12s.— East London Water Works, 90/. Div. 3/, per annum. — West Mid- 
diesex, 52/.—Grand Junction ditto, 52/. — Original Gas Light, 751. —New ditto, 241, 
Premium. — Carnatic Stock, Second Class, 68/. ex Div. 1/. 10s, Half-Year. 
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